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Admission 
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Courses; Publications 
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Building Equipment 
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Office of Resources 
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Director of Students 
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President 

Dean of Instruction 

Dean 
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Calendar 


This Calendar defines the College year for regular full-time undergraduate 
students. Calendars for special programs are stated elsewhere.* 


SEPTEMBER 18 
SEPTEMBER 20-22 
SEPTEMBER 2) 
OcrTosBeER 12 
NoveMBER 11 
NoveEMBER 22 


NoveEMBER 2/ 
DECEMBER 19 


JANUARY 3 

JaANuaRy 19 
JANUARY 22 
JANUARY 24 


FEBRUARY 2 
FEBRUARY )D 
FEBRUARY 22 
Marcu 23 


APRIL 2 
AprRIL 19 
May 25 
May 28 
May 30 
Jung 7 
June 10 


LWol=19o2 


Freshman Orientation begins 
Registration 

College year begins 
Columbus Day holiday 
Veterans Day holiday 
College closes at noon 


THANKSGIVING RECESS 


College opens 
College closes 


CuRISTMAS VACATION 


College opens 

Classes end 

Examination period begins 

Commencement Day for Physical Therapy 
Students 

Examination period ends 

Second half-year begins 

Washington’s Birthday holiday 

College closes 


SPRING VACATION 


College opens 

Patriots’ Day holiday 
Classes end 

Examination period begins 
Memorial Day holiday 
Examination period ends 
Commencement Day 


* Medical Record Administration, fourth-year and graduate program, see pages 65 and 68. 
Prince School of Retailing, fourth-year and graduate program, see pages 70 and 72. 
Physical Therapy, fourth-year and graduate program, see pages 74 and 79. 

Medical Technology, fourth-year and graduate program, see pages 75 and 79. 
After-hour and Saturday classes, see appropriate announcement. 


The Corporation, 1960-1961 


MARY. ELEANOR, WILRIAMSs Fpiersitis ee worn -chamen 20k ico! bd. Boston 
Ruts HornBLowerR Cuurcuiti, A.B., Emeritus... .. 1... Belmont 
ERWIN CIASKEDT OCHELI SS bos sam aeem Ue oa a oe a a es Cambridge 
ROSAMOND LiAMBIEsy Lea iGo RUG t se oo or. so. tad Bn. Milton 
RICHARD AVIASON OMITH VLD. lene. oe TET es cae. Boston 
(CHARLES DELCHER KUGGHAIIVL Sole tied. oe sk eh bee. Boston 
ELISABETH VICARTHURINHEPARTE OE, so Boston 
RoOsERT FISKE BRADFORD, cs. by abel EUD. ©. i! aitater. Cambridge 
ARTHUR) PERRY: Fics Meee eek ahd ce aa a. WS te ae, Boston 
JosepH TrmoTHy WALKER, Jr., A.B. ......... Nyack, New York 
Haro_p Danie Hopckinson, Pu.B., D.C.S.,L.H.D.. . . . . Marblehead 
RICHARD UGUSHING AINE S At Liew ie Un eae oat ne) we) Brookline 
MTTON IE DWARIUGORD ALES iene ar sie oo a Boxford 
ERwIN Dain CanuaM, M.A., Litr.D., L.H.D., LL.D... .. ... Boston 
WiiuraM Epcar Park, B.D., D.D., S.M., L.H.D., LL.D. . . . Brookline 
WITTTAM SUNNINGURELAND, AdVip ae, om a, fe ee ee Boston 
JOSEPH WHEELOCRUSUND SAL bre iate Lis ike Riots Vials i. eee Boston 
JOHN: COOKE UIOWD motrin ym cane foc ste in ator Weston 
ETIZABETH AUSTIN GGHURCH, S21, ot, in ks Go Cleveland, Ohio 
HOLLEN IN REGANTIOOYEE De on came aren tt yee or Pan y eniee Boston 
ERANCISHICEPPEL-WAID LL on ee ee ee Cambridge 
PRANKLINGSCNIBLOE LOVE i Lee eter ae, ae ers West Newton 
JOBNIGROCKER} [RAB sate vested, fee) ae Providence, Rhode Island 
HARRIETLE Gs ORDONTLGE EIS Ose ne te eo ae ee Newton 
WADTER\ EDWARD, GAMPBELL, MUARCHOn ) so 9) 0 9 a! Cambridge 
ALLAN TR ISLEY VINUAY MALS al ge es cea ee ene oe Wayland 
TSYSEAMISABEDHABBOTT (oO. a pe rae ee ee Portland, Maine 
RICHARD (MASON SMITH, CVD 5.10. buat) Seek Chairman 
MILTON EDWARDJLORD WALD ake ie EL tn cules Mes lease yg Clerk 


WILLIAM Epcar Park, B.D., D.D., S.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
President of the College 
RicHMOND KNOWLTON BACHELDER, B.B.A. .......2... Treasurer 


CAROLINE! BIELD CHAPMAN S,6050 fou canoe ee gain aes Assistant Clerk 
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The Simmons College Associates, 1960-1961 


An advisory board organized to aid in the interpretation of the College to the community and consisting 
of the Dean, the women who are members of the Corporation, and such persons as may be appointed to 
Surther the interests of the College. 


Mrs. FREDERICK J. SHEPARD, JR., Boston, Chairman 
Miss Lysta I. Assotr, Portland, Maine 
Miss Dorortuy Barrot, Milton 

Mrs. Bancrort Beatiey, Belmont 

Miss EvizaBeTH Burrace, Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. Georce D. Burracgz, Chestnut Hill! 
Mrs. Leonarp H. Cuurcu, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Lawrence W. CuurcuiLz, Belmont 
Miss Evzanor Cuirron, Wellesley 

Mrs. Everett S. Cotpwe tt, Bronxville, New York 
Miss Marion L. Decrow, Boston 

Mrs. Joun J. Doyte, West Roxbury 

Mrs. Cart Dreyrus, Boston 

Mrs. Parker K, Exris, Newton 

Mrs. W. ALBERT GALLup, Weston 

Mrs. W. Latimer Gray, New York, New York 
Mrs. WitiraM D. IREvAnp, Boston 

Mrs. WiiraM F. Kine, West Newton 

Miss Anna A. Kxoss, Medford 

Miss Armée Lams, Milton 

Miss RosaMonp Lams, Milton 

Mrs. Everett F. MEerriLui, Worcester 

Miss Janz L. Mesicx, South Hadley 

Miss J. GwENDOLEN Morse, Medfield 

Mrs. WituraM E. Park, Brookline 

Mrs. ARTHUR Perry, Boston 

Mrs. Cuartes B. Ruce, Boston 

Mrs. Henry B. Sawyer, Brookline 

Mrs. Henry B. SHeparp, West Newton 
Mrs. Ricuarp M., Smirtu, Boston 

Mrs. Epwin S. WessrTer, Chestnut Hill 
Miss Mary E. Wittrams, Boston 

Mrs. Grarron L. Witson, Cambridge 


Il 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES, 1960-1961 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Mr. Mark BorTMANn Miss E. Louise Lucas 
Mrs. CuHEsTER H. CLEMENS Miss Fora B. LupINGTON 
Mrs. Joun O. Coserave, II Mr. FrepDERIc G. MELCHER 
Mr. Ravpu T. EsTerRQuest Dr. Rosert E. Moopy 
Mr. Puitip HoFer Mr. Joun H. OTTEMILLER 
Mr. LaureENcE J. Kipp Mr. Stuart C, SHERMAN 


Mr. Wy.uis E. Wricur 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The President of the College Tue Hon. Henry E. Forey 
The Director of the School Mrs. Oscar W. HaussERMANN 
The President of the Alumni Mr. Donatp W. MorELanpD 
Association of the School Tue Hon. Artuur G. Rorcu 
Miss Harriett M. BarTLETT Tue Rev. SAMUEL TYLER, JR. 
Dr. Jack R. Ewart Mr. Conrap K. van Hynino 


Mrs. Westey D. Wuire 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Harry W. BEssE Miss Assiz E. Dunks 

Mr. Harotp Casor Mr. Howarp GaMBRILL, JR. 
Mr. Frank S. CHRISTIAN Mrs. FRANK J. KENNEY 
Mr. Prescott C. Crarts, JR. Mr. RicHARD PRESTON 

Mr. Joun S. Dawson Mr. Murray Rappaport 
Miss MarcareT DIvvER Mr. VINCENT C. ZIEGLER 
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College Officers 


The following is the list of officers of instruction holding appointments for 
the year 1960-61. It also includes new titles and the names of new officers for 
the year 1961-62 insofar as they have been determined at the time of publication. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM Epcar Park, B.D., D.D., S.M., 
jade Bel Wl eg Bi 
President 


*JosEpH GARTON NEEDHAM, PH.D. 
Vice-President, and Dean of Instruction 


ELEANOR CiiFTon, A.M. 
Dean 


Wy ie SypHer, Pu.D. 
Dean of the Graduate Division 


Lesiiz Lyte CAMPBELL, PH.D. 
Professor of Physics, Emeritus 


June RicHarpson DonnzLLy, S.B., B.L.S. 
Professor of Library Science, Emeritus 


Myra CorrFin Hotsrook, A.M. 
Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 


Auicz Frances Bioop, Pu.D. 
Professor of Nutrition, Emeritus 


Ura Dow Kezzer, A.M., D.Sc. 
Professor of Foods and Home 
Management, Emeritus 


Sara Henry Stites, Pu.D. 
Professor of Economics, Emeritus 


BerTHA REED CorrMan, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of German, Emeritus 


Janz Gay Donez, A.M. 
Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 


Caro.ine Maupe Ho tt, Pu.D. 
Professor of Biology, Emeritus 


Frora McKenzie JAcoss 
Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Emeritus 


* On leave of absence, 1961-62. 


KENNETH RAYMOND SHAFFER, A.B., 
BiSs IN Lis 
Director of the Library 


JANE ELLEN Curtin, S.B. 
Director of Admission 


ANNA Moore Hanson, S.B. 
Director of Placement 


Marjorigz EvizaBeTH Reappy, M.D. 
Director of Health 


Rosert Matcotm Gay, A.M., Litt.D. 
Professor of English, Emeritus 


FLORENCE SOPHRONIA DIALL 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus 


EpitrH ARTHUR BEcKLER, S.B. 
Assistant Professor of Public Health, 
Emeritus 


A.ice Louise Crockett, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English, Emeritus 


Hexen Woop, R.N., A.M. 
Professor of Nursing, Emeritus 


Heven Ricu Norton, A.B. 
Professor of Retailing, Emeritus 


Susiz Aucusta Watson, A.B., R.N., S.B. 
Assistant Professor of Biology, Emeritus 


Katz McMauon, HH.D. 
Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 


Marion Epna Bowter, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Emeritus 


Ipa Axice SLEEPER, A.M. 
Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


EuLa GERTRUDE Fercuson, A.B., S.B. 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, 


Emeritus 


Jane Louise Mesick, Px.D., Lirr.D. 
Dean, Emeritus 


Eva Wuitine Wuire, S.B. 
Professor of Secial Economy, Emeritus 


Curtis Morrison Hitxiarp, A.B. 
Professor of Biology and Public Health, 
Emeritus 


KATHARINE Davis Harpwick, A.B. 
Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 


Harrison LeRoy Hartey, Pu.D. 
Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Emeritus 


Marera Haucu Assott, Pu.B. 
Associate Professor of Textiles, Emeritus 


IRENE McALLISTER Cuambers, A.M., S.B. 


Professor of Retailing, Emeritus 


ALICE CHANNING, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 


BancrorT BEatTLey, Ep.D., Lirr.D., LL.D. 


President, Emeritus 


Epa Ross, Px.D., D.Sc. 
Professor of Nutrition, Emeritus 


HELEN GoLier Apams, A.M. 
Professor of Secretarial Studies, Emeritus 


Howarp OLIvER STEARNS, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Physics, Emeritus 


FLorENcE CELIA SARGENT, A.M. 
Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


LELAND Davin Hemenway, A.M. 
Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus 


Maina Herman Sotomon, A.B., S.B. 
Professor of Social Economy, Emeritus 


Nexuiiz Maria Horn, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Emeritus 


CiarE Louise SwEENEY, Ep.M. 
Associate Professor of Office Management, 
Emeritus 


Royat MERRILL Frye, Pu.D. 
Professor of Physics, Emeritus 


IsABELLA KELLOCK CouLTErR, A.M. 
Professor of Advertising, Emeritus 


VioLta ENGLER ANDERSEN, M.B.A. 
Associate Professor of Accounting, Emeritus 


DIVISION OF LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS 


Wyte Sypuer, Pu.D. 
Chairman of the Division 


ENGLISH 


Wylie Sypuer, Pu.D. 
Professor of English 


RayMonp Francis Boswortn, A.M. 


Professor of English 


JupirH Mat ack, A.M. 
Professor of English 


Epwin Havitanp Miter, Pu.D. 
Professor of English 


KENNETH Myron GREENE, A.M. 
Associate Professor of English 


- Grorce Witson Nirtcuiz, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of English 


MarGareET Bonney MILLIKEN, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English 


. RicHarp CLarK STERNE, Px.D. 


Assistant Professor of English 


CHARLES EpmunpD L’Hommg, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of English 


_- LAWRENCE LEE LANGER, A.M. 


Assistant Professor of English 


BarBARA MILLER Sapin, A.M.T. 
Instructor in Education and English 


OFFIGERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Davip Scorr Perry, A.M. 
Instructor in English 


Haroitp WENDELL Smit, A.M. 
Special Instructor in English 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


*EpiTu FisHtinz HELMAN, Pu.D. 


Professor of Spanish 


~MANFRED Kern, A.M. 
Associate Professor of German 


Mapbe.ine Peter Anacnos, A.M.T. 
Instructor in French 


Mary Hartwe tt Carson, A.M. 
Instructor in French 


James Leet VALENTINE Newman, A.M. 
Associate Professor of French 


RosaLiInD JupITH ScHwartTz, A.M. 
Instructor in Spanish 


HELEN MamiKontaNn, A.B. 
Instructor in French and Russian 


Don Haves McKeen, A.M. 
i» § Special Instructor in French 


Epwarp Harris ApDELSON, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of French 


SotiTA SALINAS MaricnHat, M.A. 
Instructor in Spanish 


ART 
Lye Kennetu Busu, A.M. 
Associate Professor of Art 
MUSIC 


. Burton ABERCROMBIE CLEAVES, Mus.M., 
Assistant Professor of Music 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
_CarROoLu Frencu Mites, Pu.D. 
Chairman of the Division 
HISTORY 


Henry JAMes Harxo, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of History 


- WILLIAM FREDERICK Kautz, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of History 


Bruce CarLTON HawTHorNgE, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of History 


TILDEN GERALD EDELSTEIN, S.B. 
Instructor in History 


Renée Neu Warkins, Pu.D. 
Special Instructor in History 


{Joun Creary Hunter, Px.D. 
Assistant Professor of History 


DanteL Pinkuam, A.M. 
Special Lecturer on Music History 
* On leave of absence, second half-year 1961-62. 
t On sabbatical leave, second half-year 1960-61. 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ECONOMICS 
LAWRENCE SMITH, A.M. *PauL Raymonp Nicnots, Pu.D. 
Visiting Professor of Economics Associate Professor of Economics 


EstTELLE DINERSTEIN JAMES, S.B. 
Instructor in Economics 


SOCIOLOGY 
Harry Morton Jounson, Pu.D. ~ ATHENA ReNnTouMis THEODORE, Pu.D. 
Professor of Sociology Assistant Professor of Sociology 
GOVERNMENT 
CARROLL FRENCH MILEs, PH.D. Roy Metvin To.tuerson, Pu.D. 
Professor of Government, and Director of Associate Professor of Government 


the School of Social Science 


JoOsEPHINE FisHEL MiLBurn, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Government 


DIVISION OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


STEPHEN RussELyt Deane, Pu.D. 
Chairman of the Division 


PHILOSOPHY 
{FrepERicK MircHeLtyt ANDERSON, A.M. ABRAM ENGELMAN, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy Special Instructor in Philosophy 
PSYCHOLOGY 
STEPHEN RussELL DEANE, Pu.D. DonaLp STuART Dunsar, Pu.D. 
Professor of Psychology Assistant Professor of Psychology 
{JosepH Garton NEEDHAM, Pu.D. FLORENCE CAWTHORNE SHELTON, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology Special Instructor in Psychology 
HELEN MarcaretT Jonss, Ep.M. ALFRED Lowe, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychology Special Instructor in Psychology 


DIVISION OF SCIENCE 


*JoHN ARREND T1imM, Pu.D. 
Chairman of the Division 


BIOLOGY 
Puitre Morrison RicHarpson, Pu.D. JutrAN Louis So.incer, Pu.D., Ep.B. 
Professor of Biology Professor of Biology 


* On sabbatical leave, first half-year 1961-62. 
t On sabbatical leave, second half-year 1960-61. 
t On leave of absence, 1961-62. 
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MILprReED LAupDER Coomss, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Biology 


Davip SHEPRO, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Biology 


*ROBERTA EMERSON WHITESIDE, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Biology 


AuiceE WILLIAMSON JoNEs, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Biology 


GERALDINE D’Amico MANGANARO, A.M. 
Instructor in Biology 


Sytvi1a Coruiss, A.M.T. 
Instructor in Biology 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Joan Louise Damon, S.B., R.N. 
Instructor in Biology 


Rospert AtvAN MacCreapy, M.D. 
Lecturer on Pathogenic Bacteriology and 
Immunology 


Joan Busy Danizzs, S.B. 
Lecturer on Virology 


Leon STERNFELD, M.D., Pu.D., M.P.H. 
Lecturer on Community Health 


EsTHER ELIzABETH THomas, A.M. 
Special Instructor in Hematology 


JosEPHINE ANNA MonreELLo, A.M. 
Special Instructor in Biology 


CHEMISTRY 


{Joun ARREND Timm, Pu.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, and Director 
of the School of Science 


tIna Mary Granara, A.M. 
Professor of Chemistry 


ALLEN Douctass Buss, Pu.D. 
Professor of Chemistry 


RayMOND E.twoop NEgat, S.B. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


§PHyLLtis AMBLER BRAUNER, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


Mae Lucitze Beck, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Sonja KELLER Gross, Pu.D. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


IcLaL SrrEL HARTMAN, A.M. 
Instructor in Chemistry 


ELLEN Raz BresseEt, Pu.D. 
Instructor in Chemistry 


Lata CHARLTON Pratt, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Chemistry 


LuELLA DupLEY Wapswortu, S.B. 
Assistant in Chemistry 


Joan K1rerRNAN Rotuman, S.B. 
Assistant in Chemistry 


Cuun Lien Wane, S.M. 
Assistant in Chemistry 


PHYSICS 


Rospert Carty VERNON, Pu.D. 
Professor of Physics 


ViRGINIA May Bricuam, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Physics 


* On leave of absence, first half-year 1961-62. 
Tt On sabbatical leave, first half-year 1961-62. 
t On sabbatical leave, 1961-62. 
§ On leave of absence, 1960-61. 


Mason Lez Fisuer, S.M. 
Instructor in Physics 


WINIFRED FRANcEs TANK, S.M. 
Instructor in Physics 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


MATHEMATICS 


FRANK Crispin DgSua, Pu.D. 
Professor of Mathematics 


Marion I. WAtTeR, S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


BaRBARA HOADLEY SANDLER, S.M. 
Instructor in Mathematics 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


WILLIAM THomMas GREEN, M.D., Sc.D. 
Lecturer on Orthopedics, and Medical Co- 
Director of the Program in Physical 
Therapy 


ARTHUR LANCASTER WATKINS, M.D. 
Lecturer on Physical Medicine, and Mea- 
ical Co-Director of the Program in 
Physical Therapy 


. SHIRLEY MERRILL CocLanp, A.B. 
Lecturer on Physical Therapy, and Techni- 
cal Director of the Program in Physical 
Therapy 


WILuiaAM JAcos SuriBer, M.D., A.M. 
Lecturer on Physical Medicine and 
Electrotherapy 


ELIZABETH FLEISCHMANN ZAUSMER, Ep.M. 


Lecturer on Physical Therapy 


ARTHUR WarREN Trott, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Orthopedics 


JONATHAN Couen, M.D. 
Lecturer on Pathology 


RICHMOND SHEPARD Paring, M.D. 
Lecturer on Neuroanatomy and Cerebral 
Palsy 


Henry Herman Banks, M.D. 
Lecturer on Orthopedics and Cerebral Palsy 


JoHN JosEPH LorENTz, Pu.D., M.D. 
Lecturer on Physical Medicine 


Rosert Jouns Haccerty, M.D. 
Lecturer on Medicine 


Tuomas Paut Hackett, M.D. 
Lecturer on Psychology 


SAMUEL RANDAULPH ScHusTER, M.D. 
Lecturer on Surgery 


Ricuarp Ga.pston, M.D. 
Lecturer on Psychiatry 
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HERBERT CuristorpH WIMBERGER, M.D. 
Lecturer on Psychology 


Mriaran O. Tacupjian, M.D., S.M. 
Lecturer on Orthopedics 


PauL PutnaM GriFFIN, M.D. 
Lecturer on Orthopedics 


MarIAN AcNEsS EIDEN, B.E. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


CATHARINE WARREN, B.S. IN Puys. Ep. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


THERESA ANNA Hur ey, R.N., M.S. In 
Nursinc Ep. 
Special Instructor in Nursing Procedures in 
the Physical Therapy Program 


HeLen MarGareT Staats, B.S. In Ep. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


FLorence May Lang, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


Marjoriz KATHERINE IonTA, B.S. 1N Puys. 
Ep. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


ANNIE KEENAN 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


Joan Amy Gassman, R.N. 
Special Instructor in Nursing Procedures 
in the Physical Therapy Program 


Joan Prentiss Benson, B.S. 1n Ep. 
Special Instructor in Occupational Therapy 


ANNE WarREN, Ep.M. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


CLAIRE Frances McCarthy, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Physical Therapy 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


ORTHOPTICS 


Epwin BuaxkesLez Dunpny, M.D. 
Lecturer on Orthoptics and Ophthalmology, 
and Medical Director of the Program 
in Orthoptics 


ANN ELIZABETH STROMBERG 
Lecturer on Orthoptics, and Technical 
Director of the Program in Orthoptics 


Pau Boerner, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Physiological Optics 


ALBERT Epwarp SLoang, M.D. 
Lecturer on Refraction 


ABRAHAM Po ten, M.D. 
Lecturer on Ocular Motility 


ALFRED WITHERSPOON Sco7rT, Jr., M.D. 
Lecturer on Physiology of the Eye 


Kevin Hitt, M.D. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Embryology of 
the Eye 
EPHRAIM FRIEDMAN, M.D. 


Lecturer on Physiology of the Eye 


Recsert Dace REINEcKE, M.D. 


Lecturer on Anatomy and Embryology of 
the Eye 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


BENJAMIN CASTLEMAN, M.D. 
Lecturer on Applied Histology, and Medical 
Co-Director of the Program in Medical 
Technology 


Epear Breck Tart, M.D., S.M. 
Lecturer on Pathology, and Medical Co- 
Director of the Program in Medical 
Technology 


Grace MarGARET Rourkg, S.M. 
Lecturer on Biochemistry, and Technical 
Director of the Program in Medical Tech- 
nology 


Morten Grove-RasmusseEn, M.D. 
Lecturer on Blood Grouping and Blood 
Banking 
LAWRENCE Joun Kunz, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Bacteriology 


WILLIAM Samson Beck, M.D. 


Lecturer on Hematology and Diagnostic 
Methods 


Harotp Barry ANSTALL, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Lecturer on Blood Grouping and Blood 
Banking 


SipNEY Victor Rieper, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Biochemistry 


MARGUERITE ELIZABETH Burkg, A.B. 
Special Instructor in Bacteriology and 
Serology 


Marion Corron Gaines, R.N. 
Special Instructor in Tissue Preparation 


Ouive Eruer Hotogs, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Biochemistry 


Mary Martin RussELu 
Special Instructor in Blood Bank 


Mary A.TuHEaA Kina, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Diagnostic Laboratory 
Methods 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATION 


RAYMOND Francis Boswortu, A.M. 
Professor of English, and Director of the 
School of Publication 
RussgELuL TRAIN SmitH, M.Arcu. 
Lecturer on Fine Arts and Design, and Art 
Director of the Program in Graphic 
and Publishing Arts 


Dorotuy Frances WILLIAMS, S.B. 


Associate Professor of Publishing 


Vircinia Louisgz Bratron, S.B. 


Assistant Professor of Graphic Arts 


DonaLp LESuRE FEssENDEN, A.B. 


Lecturer on Journalism 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Dino Gris Vauz, A.B. 


Lecturer on Book and Magazine 
Publishing 


ALLEN Douctass Buss, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Proofreading 


Ruts Hitt Vicuers, A.B., B.S. 1n L.S. 
Lecturer on Children’s Books and 
Periodicals 


EveLtyn Wooppsury, B.B.A. 
Lecturer on Advertising Copy Writing 


ALDEN WricuHT Poo tg, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Journalism 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


KENNETH RAYMOND SHAFFER, A.B., 
B.S. 1n LS. 
Professor of Library Science, and Director 
of the School of Library Science 


*Sicrip ANDERSON Epcz, S.M. 
Professor of Library Science 


LaurA CATHERINE Cotvin, A.M.L.S. 
Professor of Library Science 


Roto GABRIEL SILver, A.M., S.B. 
Professor of Library Science 


Rut SHaw Leonarp, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Library Science 


Mary Ramon Kinney, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Library Science 


Rutu Hitt Vicuers, A.B., B.S. in L.S. 
Lecturer on Library Service to Children 


James ArtHuR Boupreau, A.M., S.M. 
Lecturer on Library Science 


Marion JANE MANTHORNE, A.B., S.B. 
Lecturer on Literature for Young Adults 


VircIniA HaviLanp, A.B. 
Lecturer on Library Service to Children 


Tuomas JoHN GaALtvin, S.M. 
Lecturer on Reference Methods and on 
Literature of the Humanities 


Vactav Mosrtecky, J.U.D., A.M., M.S. 
In LS. 
Lecturer on Reference Methods and on 
Literature of the Social Sciences 


MurIExt Cann JAVELIN, S.M. 
Lecturer on Service to Adult Readers 


Joun Nicuots Berry, III, $.M. 
Special Instructor in Literature of the Social 
Sciences | 


Davip Rapu Proper, A.M. 
Graduate Assistant in Library Science 


RosBert ALFRED FRENETTE, A.B. 
Graduate Assistant in Library Science 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Harotp Lay Hopexinson, Ep.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, and 
Acting Director of the School of 
Education 


BarBARA MILLER Sapin, A.M.T. 
Instructor in Education and English 


* On sabbatical leave, second half-year 1961-62. 


Hexen Inciison McIntyre, A.M. 
Special Instructor in the Teaching of Social 
Studies 


CoNsTANCE CAROLYN Murray, Pu.D. 


Special Instructor in the Teaching of Social 
Studies 


RAYMOND THEODORE Eruier, A.M. 
Special Instructor in the Teaching of 
Modern Language 
Maurice Leo BeLancer, Ep.M. 


Special Instructor in the Teaching of Science 
and Mathematics 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


MarcareT Brown Bevincton, A.M.T. 
Special Instructor in the Teaching of English 


Jean Witiett WELLuINGTON, Ep.D. 
Special Instructor in Education 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


RoBert Frick RuTHERFORD, Ep.M., S.M. 
Professor of Social Economy, and Director 
of the School of Social Work 


Jennie Monr, Pu.D., M.S.S. 
Professor of Social Economy 


MINNIE Emmett Ke .tey, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Social Economy 


Martua Gorovitz WA LpsTEIN, M.S.S. 
Associate Professor of Social Economy 


Bess Scuiess Dana, M.S. 1n S.A. 
Associate Professor of Social Economy 


LoutsE SILBERT BANDLER, M.S.S. 
Lecturer on Psychiatric Social Work 


EtrHet Dorotuy Watsu, S.M. 
Lecturer on Social Case Work 


HELEN YEARND Domey, S.M. 
Lecturer on Psychiatric Social Work 


Pau. Raymonp Nicuo ts, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Statistics 


Leon STERNFELD, M.D., Pu.D., M.P.H. 
Lecturer on Community Health 


Rosert Jouns Haccerry, M.D. 
Lecturer on Medical Information 


ANNE SOLOVEICHIK GERBER, A.M., S.M. 
Lecturer on Psychiatric Social Work 


BEATRICE FEINGOLD Puiturps, S.M. 
Lecturer on Medical Social Work 


ELVIN VAVRINEC SEMRAD, M.D. 
Lecturer on Clinical Psychiatry 


EpitH ANpis1io Haucuton, M.S.W. 
Lecturer on Rehabilitation 


Count Ditton Gisson, Jr., M.D. 
Lecturer on Medical Information 
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Loretta McLain Dixon, M.S. 1n S.S. 
Lecturer on Medical Social Work 


Tom E. Moszs, S.M. 
Lecturer on Government and Social Work 


GERTRUDE ANNA Rocers, M.D. 
Special Instructor in Social Psychiatry 


GeErTRUD Weiss Lewin, S.M. 
Special Instructor in Group Dynamics 


ELIzABETH ROSENBERG ZETZEL, M.D. 
Special Instructor in Analytic Psychology 


Frances Louise Hurtey, M.S.W. 
Special Instructor in Field Work 


MariLyn Maysurc Barron, S.M. 
Special Instructor in Corrections 


MuRrIEL SUTHERLAND SNOWDEN, A.B. 
Special Instructor in Community 
Organization 


GreETE LEHNER Brisrino, M.D. 
Special Lecturer on Analytic Psychology 


Harorp Cor Stuart, M.D., A.M. 
Special Lecturer on Medical Information 


FraANcEs MarIonHEA.Lp,S.M.,S.M.1nHye. 
Special Lecturer on Medical Social Work 


Bessiz Wa.sH Sperry, Pu.D. 
Special Lecturer on Clinical Psychology 


SUZANNE TAETS VAN AMERONGEN, Pu.D., 
M.D. 
Special Lecturer on Social Psychiatry 


Ceci Musuatt, M.D., M.Sc. 
Special Lecturer on Social Psychiatry 


Frances Jones Bonner, M.D. 
Special Lecturer on Social Psychiatry 


OFFIGERS OF INSTRUCTION 


THomMas Franz ALFRED Puiaut, Pu.D., 
M.P.H. 
Special Lecturer on Socio-Cultural 
Dynamics 


Mary Ann Hittson, S.M. 


Special Lecturer on Medical Social Work 


Eruet Go.tpserc Bercer, S.M. 
Assistant in Social Work 


Mary Franc W. Nicuots, S.M. 
Assistant in Social Work 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Wooprow W. Ba.tpwin, Epb.D. 


Professor of Business, and Director of the 


School of Business Administration 


. Titty Svenson Dickinson, Ep.M. 
Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 


WILLIAM ErnEsT Caro, Pu.D. 
Associate Professor of Advertising 


MarGareT ANN McKenna, Ep.M. 
Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies 


Leo JoHN Parente, Ep.M. 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 


Mary EL .izaBeTH Converse, A.B., R.R.L. 

Lecturer on Medical Record Administration, 

and Technical Director of the Program in 
Medical Record Administration 


Epwin Francis Moran, JR., Ep.M. 
Instructor in Secretarial Studies 
Maurice JosepH ReutTer, M.B.A. 
Instructor in Advertising 
ARTHUR HENRY BARRON 
Lecturer on Personnel 
Rosert Carv Hitz, M.B.A. 
Lecturer on Accounting 
ALLAN Spack, LL.B. 
Lecturer on Business Law 
Patricia ANN BurkKE, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Accounting 


Rina Epstein ZAmczyk, S.B., R.R.L. 
Special Instructor in Medical Record 
Administration 


Caro_tyn Woopwarp Pog, S.B., R.R.L. 
Special Instructor in Medical Record Administration 


DEPARTMENT OF RETAILING 


BARBARA CHICHESTER HALgy, A.B. 


Associate Professor of Retailing, and Acting 


Director of the Prince School of Retail- 
ing 
Jess1z MiLpRED Stuart, A.M. 
Professor of Retailing 


BENJAMIN IRA Couen, A.B. 
Instructor in Retailing 


GEORGE STERNLIEB, M.B.A. 
Lecturer on Retailing 
ELizABETH ABBOTT BuRNHAM, A.B. 
Special Instructor in Personnel Problems in 
Retailing 


GRACE SARGENT EAsTLeErR, S.M. 
Special Instructor in Personnel Adminis- 
tration 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


MarcaregT Loutsz Ross, Pu.D. 
Professor of Nutrition, and Director of the 
School of Home Economics 


QuINDARA OLIveER Dopnez, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Institutional 
Management 


Lucy E.uis Fisuer, S.M. 
Associate Professor of Foods 


ELEANOR JERNER GAWNE, Eb.D. 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Education 


*EsTHER CapLAN Facxrororr, S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Clothing 


EvizABETH MERRILL Patrerson, A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Foods and Nutrition 


Lyp1a ANN GERHARDT, S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Child Development, 
and Director of the Nursery School 


KATHERINE Mary Bevacqua, S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Home Management 


OFFIGERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Diana Bain Aszortt, A.M., M.P.H. 
Lecturer on Nutrition 


MarGareT VERNA FaArIrRcHILD, A.M. 
Lecturer on Institutional Management 


ELIzABETH Kincssury Caso, S.M. 
Lecturer on Public Health Nutrition 


ELEANOR Manninc O’Connor, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Housing 


Rutu DeraNney Kurratia, S.M. 
Special Instructor in Home Economics 
Education 


FrANcES GRISWOLD THOMASON, S.B. 
Special Instructor in Foods 


Sytv1A GRUBER FErnNBURG, B.S. IN Ep. 
Special Instructor in Design 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING 


L. Ann Coney, R.N., M.P.H. 
Professor of Nursing, and Director of the 
School of Nursing 


Marjory Stimson, R.N., A.M. 
Professor of Public Health Nursing 


ANNE Lyons Twomey, R.N., A.M. 
Associate Professor of Mental Health 


Auicg VirciniA HacetsHaw, R.N., M.P.H. 
Associate Professor of Public Health Nursing 


ELEANOR ForpuaM VooruiEs, R.N., M.N., 
A.M. 
Associate Professor of Nursing 


Jean Houston, R.N., S.M. 
Associate Professor of Nursing 


Laura E. Govont, R.N., A.M. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


DoroTrHeA Pyng Dutra, R.N., S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


Mary CATHERINE KEANEY, R.N., S.M. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


Rut JEANNETTE SOLBERG, R.N., M.N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


* On sabbatical leave, second half-year 1961-62. 


Marion LoutszE GorHaM, R.N., S.M. 
Instructor in Nursing 


Joyce Younc Corvetto, R.N., S.M. 
Instructor in Nursing 


Faye Ruopa Crark, R.N., S.M. 
Instructor in Nursing 


Betty Louist SzeBastTIAN, S.B., R.N. 
Instructor in Nursing 


Dorotuy ANN JAnxKoT, R.N., S.M. 
Instructor in Nursing 


RutH Sieeper, R.N., A.M., L.H.D., D.Sc. 
Consultant in Nursing 


Eruet Mi.tprep TrAFTON, R.N., S.M. 
Lecturer on Pediatric Nursing 


Dorotuy DorriAN App_Le, Pu.D. 
Lecturer on Social Anthropology 


Lzon STERNFELD, M.D., Pu.D., M.P.H. 
Lecturer on Gommunity Health 


STEPHEN Louris WasuHsBurn, M.D. 
Lecturer on Psychiatry 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


PauLine Georce Stitt, M.D., M.P.H. Dorortny Rinc BacnzeLL, S.B., R.N. 
Lecturer on Maternal and Child Health Special Instructor in Clinical Nursing 
IsaABELLE VALADIAN, M.D., M.P.H. ADRIENNE Meap Doucuron, S.B., R.N. 

Lecturer on Maternal and Child Health Special Instructor in Obstetrical Nursing 
GeERTRUD WEIss Lewin, S.M. JoycELYN CHAPMAN AusTEN, R.N., S.B. 
Special Instructor in Group Dynamics Special Instructor in Maternity Nursing 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MarcaretT Rowe, Ep.M. ANNE MacLeop GREENE, B.S. 1N Puys. Ep. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education Lecturer on The Dance 

Doris EMERY OLMsTEAD, B.S. 1n Ep. G.apys SISKIND TROUPIN 
Instructor in Physical Education Assistant in Physical Education 


ASSOCIATES, 1960-1961 
SCHOOL OF PUBLICATION 


Frovp LEE Barren Dp eee on eee eee ee. Associate in Public Relations 
Floyd Bell Publicity, Boston 


AS; BURACK 24 alee wut ein Giemsa igo ot re Associate in Book and Magazine Publishing 
Editor and Publisher, rz writer, 1nc., Boston 


WiLLIAM)] OSEPH (GADIGAN, A, . eee se ee ee he a Associate in Industrial Editing 
Public Relations Manager, Yankee Atomic Electric Company, Boston 


PHYLUIS KOSH IIOHERTY, 0.0.01 ae a Associate in Advertising and Publicity 
Director of Advertising and Publicity, Yankee Division, 
General Teleradio, Inc., Boston 


Joon VE HANSEN. B Ca: Eig ease ee te eas Associate in Technical Writing 
Contracts Manager, National Research Corporation, Cambridge 


Froyp HICKOK; Asis Bee ea es ee ee Associate in Technical Writing 
Advertising Manager, D. S. Kennedy and Company, Cohasset 


GEORGE PCR ELURY Ji et ees, Associate in Graphic and Publishing Arts 
Industrial Advertising Designer, Boston 


(TIMOTHY: PAUL: MANNIX. A.D mic ee Associate in Industrial Editing 
General Information Manager, New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, Boston 


Joun( PATIL TORREY ACD pn ata re ee Associate in Book Design 
Book Designer, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston 


ConsTANCE LOUISEHE REE, 0.04.00, boa eae) tee urea: 5 Associate in Book Design 
Designer, Graphic Division, Ginn and Company, Boston 


CHARLES W RSERY Winsett Soke ie oe ee ee Associate in Graphic Arts 
President and Treasurer, Eastern Engravers, Inc., Waltham 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


EvizaBETH Hoitmes Batpwin, A.B. ........ Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Chief of Social Service, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston 


JosEPHINE Crossy Barzpour, A.B.,S.B. ....... Associate in Medical Social Work 
Chief, Social Service Department, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 
CaTHERINE M. Casey, M.S.S.,S.M.1n Hye... . . . Associate in Medical Social Work 


Chief, Social Work Section, Massachusetts Department of Public Health, Boston 


ELEANOR: CEARKGIVLO;0 ead a) Ghee Berane eae eps hairs Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Supervisor, Psychiatric Social Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 


BERENICE GOLDSTEIN CoHEeN, S.M. ........ Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Director of Social Service, Cambridge Guidance Center 


ESTHER CLARISSA COOK, A.D ioc es Arete tne) cael eG Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Head Psychiatric Social Worker, Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston 


MinyiGs DEENTHAN, -Mi0.0.W oat ee Ce etre ae Associate in Medical Social Work 
Director of Social Service, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston 


Many SoDGLAN SALMLMUSSIN G9. ae ia cteny eh 9s Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Head Psychiatric Social Worker, Metropolitan State Hospital, Waltham 


Gotpa Marron Epinsure, M.S.1nS.S. .. 2... Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Director, Psychiatric Social Work, McLean Hospital, Waverley 


KATHARINE Mary Freeman, M.S.1nS.S. ... . . Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Chief, Social Service, Child Guidance Clinic, Boston City Hospital 


ErRANOR. GAY, AGG Mio soni ee eee eee ee Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Assistant Chief, Social Work Service, Outpatient Clinic, Veterans Administration, Boston 


Repecca GLasMANN, M.S.1nS.S.......... Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Chief of Social Service, Veterans Administration Hospital, Bedford 


FRANCES COLE HIBER;M.OMIN. 9.92) cee vg sles eh. Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Providence, R.I. 


Livuran Smita Irving, M.S. S.S. ........ Associate in Psychiatric Social Work 
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Director of Social Service, South Shore Guidance Center, Quincy 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
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MEMO TO STUDENTS 


Are you having a hard time deciding among several professions which appeal to you? 
Or have you, perhaps, decided on one special profession without knowing very much about 
its details? 

A little analysis of the Simmons catalogue has helped many girls, both those who are 
just entering and those who are already in college, to reach a decision as to a profession. 
Try it for yourself and see if it doesn’t help. 

In its ten schools (of which all but Social Work are open to undergraduates) Simmons 
offers preparation for most of the professions which women find interesting. For all these 
schools the guidance program and the general education courses of the first year (listed on 
pages 40 to 42) are basic. 

After glancing at this section turn to the first school listed, Publication. You will note 
that in the second year you have an English literature elective. Turn to the course descrip- 
tions (in this case, page 90) and read the outlines of the courses open to sophomores; then 
select the one you would like to take. Go on to history, economics, and the other courses 
listed and make your selections. Browse through the course descriptions and find eight 
semester hours of electives you think you would like to take in your second year. 

Then if you will go through the junior and senior programs in the same way you will 
find that you have learned a surprising amount about the type of knowledge you will need — 
to do work in journalism, for example. 

If you follow this procedure for each of the schools of Simmons College, you will dis- 
cover some that do not appeal to you and some that do; with a little more study you can 
narrow the choice down a bit further. Then, if you like, ask your librarian or your guidance 
counselor to suggest some pamphlets and books on your professional interests. Possibly a 
visit or two could also be arranged, such as one to a nearby hospital if physical therapy or 
nursing appeals to you. 

If you are to enjoy a profession, it seems logical that the subjects needed to prepare for 
that profession should appeal to you. The brief analysis we have suggested is an easy way 
to discover the background of study for many different fields and to select those which 
interest you. 

Of course you should keep in mind that at Simmons you do not make a definite choice 
of school or program until you reach the end of your first college year. This suggestion for 
studying the professional preparation as well as the general courses recommended for the 
upperclass years may help you to reach a more logical decision as to the kind of education 
you want. 

If there is anything you do not understand about the catalogue, please feel free to 
write us and we shall try to help you. 





Simmons College 


IMMONS COLLEGE in Boston is a non-sectarian women’s college that com- 
S bines liberal with professional education. The will of its founder, John 
Simmons, directed that the College should give instruction in “‘art, science, 
and industry best calculated to enable the scholars to acquire an independent 
livelihood.” In pursuance of that trust the Corporation was organized in 

‘1899, and the College was opened for instruction in 1902. Thus Simmons 
became one of the first colleges for young women in this country to recognize 
the value of combining vocational instruction with a liberal and cultural 
education. 

The strength of this program has won widespread recognition. The Col- 
lege is a member of the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and was for many years on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities until that organization discontinued its accrediting 
practice. 

Some 1,600 students are enrolled in the regular undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs. Among these students are over 200 graduates of other colleges. 
More than 200 students attend the summer session, making a total of over 
1,800 registered for courses at Simmons. Nearly every state and numerous 
foreign countries are represented. More than two-thirds of the undergraduates 
live in the college residences; the others commute from the greater Boston 
area. 


THE PLAN OF EDUCATION 


DUCATIONALLY, Simmons College is organized into a general first year; 
E and beyond that into ten schools, each with its own director, each with 
its own technical and professional objectives. These schools are Publication, 
Library Science, Social Science, Education, Social Work, Business, Retailing, 
Science, Home Economics, and Nursing. They provide preparation for most 
of the vocational areas in which there is a place for college women. 

In combining a liberal education with that which has a definite vocational 
purpose, the programs vary in their pattern; but in general a student devotes 
about three-quarters of her time to the liberal arts and sciences, the remainder 
to subjects of a professional nature. 

Each school in its own way and in terms of the demands of its own pro- 
fessional field strives to carry out the basic philosophy of the College: 


(1) that vocational education on the college level to be strong must 
rest on a firm academic foundation, 

(2) that there must be constant emphasis on the broad principles 
which underlie vocational competence in any field, 
sg (3) that training in skills should be limited to those that are essential 
to success in initial employment. 
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PLAN OF EDUCATION 


Students do not make their definite choice of professional schools until 
the end of their first year. This year is devoted to general education, with 
the program of each student planned in relation to her previous education and 
her probable vocational interest. 

The undergraduate programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Most of the schools offer professional graduate programs of one or two years 
for graduates of accredited colleges. These programs lead either to the diploma 
or to the master’s degree. 


GUIDANCE 


An integration of guidance services helps each new student to make the 
transition from high school and home environment or other institution of 
higher education to the maturity, independence, and self-reliance of a Sim- 
mons upperclass student. Her faculty adviser and other instructors, the Dean 
and staff members of the Dean’s Office, the Health Office (including the Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist, if needed), as well as the Director of Students and the 
residence staff members, assist the student in understanding herself, recognizing 
her abilities, choosing her goals, and taking her place in the realistic learning 
situation of group living. 

Beyond the first year a student turns to the director of her professional 
school, as well as the Dean and the Director of Students. With the back- 
ground of her first-year guidance, and the guidance of the director of her 
school, the student is able to choose the professional opportunity which best 
fits her personality and abilities. 


PLACEMENT 


The Placement Office is ready at all times to serve Simmons under- 
graduates, seniors, graduate students, and alumnae through counseling and 
placement assistance. They may register for part-time employment during 
the college year, for full-time summer work, or for permanent positions at 
beginning or advanced levels. Although graduation is of course no guarantee 
of recommendation, the College makes every effort to assist its graduates in 
finding satisfying employment. The directors of the schools, the faculty, and 
former employers provide recommendations for the use of the Placement 
Office in suggesting candidates for permanent positions throughout the 
United States and overseas. Everyone interested in employment is invited 
to make use of the services of the Placement Office. 
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Conditions of Admission 
ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


IMMONS welcomes applications from young women whose abilities and 
S interests are such as to promise success in the college experience. Most 
candidates present a background of study in English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science; but there are no specific subject or unit 
requirements. While a college preparatory course in secondary school is rec- 
ommended, Simmons occasionally accepts outstanding candidates whose 
secondary education has varied from the usual college-preparatory pattern. 
Whatever the applicant’s background her school record should be of such 
quality as to justify recommendation to college. Applicants should study 
at least four academic subjects during each year of secondary school. The 
Director of Admission is glad to correspond with applicants regarding their 
preparation. 

The Committee on Admission gives careful consideration to all available 
information about each candidate and accepts those who seem best qualified 
for the work at Simmons College. Since it is necessary to limit the size of the 
freshman class to between three hundred and three hundred fifty students, 
not every candidate who is qualified for admission can be accepted. Most 
candidates receive decisions in April. A few well-qualified applicants are 
accepted early in the senior year. Early consideration must be requested 
before November first, and early-decision candidates must agree to withdraw 
applications to all other colleges when the notice of acceptance is received 
from Simmons College. A student who is accepted early is expected to present 
a final record in June showing continued satisfactory work. 

Certain credentials are required of all applicants for admission to the first- 
year class. These are as follows: 

1. Application Form. Each applicant fills out an application form fur- 
nished by the Director of Admission and returns it with the required applica- 
tion fee of fifteen dollars. The application and the fee may be transferred to 
apply to the succeeding year if notification is received at the Admission Office 
not later than October first of the year for which the candidate originally filed 
her application; otherwise the application is automatically withdrawn. 

2. School Record. The principal of the secondary school last attended 
submits a complete transcript of the applicant’s record either on the form sent 
directly from the College or on his own cumulative record form. The record 
covers at least grades ten through twelve, and includes the final mark in each 
subject taken each year, rank in the senior year, results of objective tests of 
aptitude and achievement where these are available, a statement of gradua- 
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tion, and all data on the school’s permanent record which will assist the Col- 
lege in its judgment of the applicant’s fitness. A transcript of record from each 
school attended is required when the candidate has studied at more than one 
school. Simmons is one of the colleges participating in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program of the College Entrance Examination Board. Depending upon 
the results of Advanced Placement tests, credit may in some cases be given for 
Advanced Placement courses completed in secondary school. 

3. College Board Tests. Every applicant for admission is required to take 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, three Achievement Tests, and the Writing 
Sample of the College Entrance Examination Board. No specific preparation 
is necessary. Information concerning the tests may be obtained without charge 
by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Box 592, 
Princeton, New Jersey; or Post Office Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 
A copy of the bulletin of information is routinely sent to every candidate re- 
questing an application blank. It contains rules regarding applications, fees, 
and reports; advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; 
and lists of examination centers. 

The dates for the College Board Tests, with closing dates for the receipt 
of applications for the tests at the College Board office, are as follows: 


Tests To Be Given Date of Tests Closing Date 
SAT, AT, WS December 2, 1961 November 4, 1961 
SAT, AT, WS January 13, 1962 December 16, 1961 
SAT, AT, WS March 3, 1962 February 3, 1962 
SAT, AT May 19, 1962 April 21, 1962 
SAT, AT August 8, 1962 July 11, 1962 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievement Tests may be taken 
in May of the junior year, or in the senior year, preferably in December or 
January. The Writing Sample should be taken in December or January of the 
senior year. Early-decision candidates must take the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
and the Achievement Tests in the junior year, and the Writing Sample in the 
senior year. 

Three Achievement Tests must be taken: one in English Composition; 
one in a foreign language or in social studies; and one in mathematics or in a 
science. 

It is the responsibility of the candidate to obtain an application form from 
the College Board in order to register in advance for the tests. When requesting 
the application the candidate must state the date on which she wishes to take 
the tests. The candidate is urged to send the application for the tests and the 
required fees to the College Board as early as possible, preferably several weeks 
before the date of the examinations. 
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4. Principal's Recommendation. The principal of the secondary school last 
attended furnishes a confidential report on the personal qualifications of the 
applicant and her general fitness to pursue successfully a suitable curriculum 
at Simmons College. | 

5. Health Certificate. Each applicant is required to submit a complete 
report of health filled out by the student and her physician on a form provided 
by the College, usually after acceptance. Good health is essential, and formal 
admission to the College is contingent upon medical approval of the health 
certificate. 

6. Personal Interview. Each applicant should arrange for a personal inter- 
view with the Director of Admission.* Interviews with alumnae or other quali- 
fied persons can usually be arranged for candidates living at a distance. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


PPLICANTS who have completed satisfactorily one year or more in approved 
A colleges may be admitted to advanced standing in any of the schools of 
the College.t Each applicant must be able to present a strong record and to 
convince the College of her fitness for the professional work of the program 
she wishes to enter. The number of transfer students accepted is governed by 
the limited enrollment in certain of the professional schools and by the capacity 
of the residence halls. 

A student whose marks are sufficiently high may be allowed credit for aca- 
demic subjects which are substantially equal to those offered in the program 
selected at Simmons College. Credit for technical work may not be promised 
in advance. The amount of credit that can be allowed depends upon the pro- 
gram selected and the courses already completed. It is seldom feasible for a 
student to transfer to the senior class after three years at another college. 
Applications are accepted for September entrance only. The Committee on 
Admission considers carefully all available information about each applicant 
before reaching a decision upon her eligibility. 

Certain credentials are required of all applicants for advanced standing. 
These are as follows: 

1. Application Form. Each applicant fills out an application form fur- 
nished by the Director of Admission and returns it with the required applica- 
tion fee of fifteen dollars. The application and the fee may be transferred to 
apply to the succeeding year if notification is received at the Admission Office 


* The Admission Office is open Monday through Friday from nine to four; Saturday from nine to twelve, 
October to May. Appointments must be made in advance. 


t Exception: the School of Education. See page 55. 
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not later than October first of the year for which the candidate originally filed 
her application; otherwise the application is automatically withdrawn. 

2. School Record. The principal of the secondary school last attended 
submits a complete transcript of the applicant’s record either on the form sent 
directly from the College or on his own cumulative record form. 

3. Scholastic Aptitude Test. The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is a requirement for admission. It is the responsi- 
bility of the candidate to obtain an application form from the College Board 
in order to register in advance for the test. See page 36. If the test has already 
been taken, the candidate should request the College Board (Post Office Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey; or Post Office Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, Calli- 
fornia) to send the results to the College. If Achievement Tests were taken, 
those results also should be sent to the College. 

The Director of Admission is glad to correspond with candidates concern- 
ing the submission of objective tests other than the College Board if such 
tests were taken at another college. 

4. College Record. The College expects each candidate to present an ofh- 
cial transcript of her college record, together with the results of any objective 
tests of aptitude and achievement which may have been taken at that college. 
When final marks are available, the applicant must file a supplementary 
transcript with the usual statement of honorable dismissal. 

5. Dean’s Recommendation. The College asks the Dean of the institution 
last attended to furnish a confidential report on the personal qualifications of 
the applicant for the program selected at Simmons College. 

6. Health Certificate. Each applicant is required to submit a complete 
report of health filled out by the student and her physician on a form pro- 
vided by the College, usually after acceptance. Good health is essential, and 
formal admission to the College is contingent upon medical approval of the 
health certificate. 

7. Personal Interview. Each applicant should arrange for a personal inter- 
view with the Director of Admission.* Interviews with alumnae or other quali- 
fied persons can usually be arranged for candidates living at a distance. 


Registered nurses who have been graduated from state-approved hospital 
or junior college schools of nursing may be admitted in either September or 
February to the General Nursing Program of the School of Nursing with 
credit for their training in nursing. A registered nurse is required to file all the 
credentials listed above and to have an official transcript of her nursing school 
record sent to the College by the director of the school of nursing. 


* See footnote, page 37. 
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ADMISSION TO THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


Fe students who have received the baccalaureate degree from a college 
whose work is accepted by Simmons College two kinds of program are 
offered: those leading to the degree of Master of Science, and those leading 
to the diploma. Programs leading to the master’s degree are offered in the 
schools of Library Science, Social Work, Retailing, Science, and Home 
Economics. One-year programs leading to the diploma are also available in 
most of the schools for properly qualified graduates of accredited colleges. 

The programs in library science, social work, and retailing are open to 
men who meet the admission requirements. 

Applicants for admission to the graduate programs in library science, 
social work, retailing, and home economics should apply to the director of the 
school concerned. Those interested in other graduate programs should com- 
municate with the Registrar of the College. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


£ CoLLEcE welcomes the opportunity for making its programs available 
Alle returning service personnel, both women and men. Women veterans 
are accepted in all graduate and undergraduate programs; men veterans are 
accepted for the graduate programs in library science, social work, and retailing. 
Applications are considered individually on the basis of previous educa- 
tion and experience. Through placement tests and guidance, individual pro- 
grams are planned that take into consideration the maturity of the veterans 
and the quality of their experience while serving with the armed forces. 
Information as to how veterans may gain, through programs at Simmons 
College, the benefits provided in the ‘Korean G. I. Bill of Rights” and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act may be secured from the Coordinator of 
Veterans’ Education, Simmons College, who can also supply information 
about the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956. 


SUMMER COURSES 


UMMER courses are offered by the schools of Library Science, Home Eco- 

nomics, and Nursing, as stated in the sections devoted to these schools. 

In the summer of 1961 an Institute for high school teachers of biology, under 

a grant from the National Science Foundation, will be offered in the School 
of Education. 
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THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


ale PROGRAM for the first-year class is one of the distinctive features of the 
educational plan at Simmons College. In the freshman year the program 
of each student is planned with four purposes in mind: 


1. To assist her in her transition from school to college, 

2. To enable her to broaden and deepen her intellectual interests, 

3. To guide her toward a wise selection of her professional objective, and 
4. To help her plan for the work of her subsequent years in the College. 


In her application for admission to the first-year class, the student indi- 
cates her probable choice of a professional school of the College. This choice is 
regarded as tentative until confirmed or changed at the close of the first year. 
By that time the student has learned more about the various professional op- 
portunities — the talents and abilities they require, the opportunities for 
advancement they offer, and the nature of the preparation involved. The flexi- 
bility in the program permits the student whose aims are well defined to carry 
forward her plans. It helps the student whose objectives are vaguely formed 
to gain understanding and to plan intelligently. 

Each first-year student has a member of the faculty as her adviser. He 
helps her in her selection of first-year courses and in her choice of a professional 
objective. In addition, each first-year student is enrolled in a course, Introduc- 
tion to the College, concerned with her adjustment to college and preparation 
for her further academic and professional training. 

During the period of orientation before classes begin in September, the 
first-year student takes certain placement and aptitude tests. These tests in- 
dicate for the individual student which course is most suitable in English, 
modern language, or science. The secondary school record and these tests aid 
the faculty adviser in guiding the student in her selection of first-year courses. 
In making this selection the student and her adviser have in mind the probable 
professional school for the three upper years and also the necessity of furthering 
the student’s general education. 

A normal program for a first-year student consists of courses totaling 32 
semester hours for the year in addition to the course Introduction to the Col- 
lege, mentioned above, and physical education. These courses are selected from 
the following, bearing in mind that the distribution requirements for gradua- 
tion (see page 169) are to be satisfied at least in part during the first year: 
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I. Courses offered primarily for freshmen 


English 10 or 11 (required) 

French, German, Spanish (as determined by placement test) 
Russian Latin 

Social Studies 10 

Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics 

Science survey courses 


II. Upperclass courses open regularly to first-year students 


Art 20 History 38 
Business 22 Music 20 
Economics 21 Philosophy 20 
History 21, 22 Psychology 20 
History 24 Sociology 20 


At least 24 semester hours in courses elected in the first year must 
be chosen from Group I. 

It should be understood that the so-called “general first year’’ is an essen- 
tial part of the Simmons educational program, and that no undergraduate 
makes a definite choice of a professional school until the end of her freshman 
year. Any first-year student who has satisfactorily completed a full-time pro- 
gram is eligible to enter any undergraduate school of the College. Enrollment 
in certain areas of specialization within a school may be limited, however, by 
the facilities available; for example, the programs in physical therapy and in 
orthoptics in the School of Science. Furthermore, in a few areas of specializa- 
tion a student who has not taken the suggested first-year courses may find that 
she cannot follow the usual program in that area unless she is willing to do 
extra work, which may include summer courses. 

An orientation booklet is sent to each first-year student in September. It 
includes detailed suggestions on specific courses and advice concerning the 
selection of all first-year programs. In general, students who have indicated a 
probable choice of the School of Publication, Library Science, Business Ad- 
ministration, Retailing, or the programs in English and in history and social 
studies in the School of Education usually select: 


English 

French, German, Spanish, Russian, or Latin 

Social Studies 10 or an upperclass course in social studies 

Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, or Science (survey courses) 


Students who expect to choose the School of Social Science should consider 
electing mathematics or a laboratory science course. Those who anticipate spe- 
cialization in French or Spanish in the School of Education should elect the 
appropriate language. Those with an interest in the technical writing and 
publishing program of the School of Publication should include mathematics 
and/or a basic science. Students who have indicated a probable choice of the 
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School of Science, Home Economics, or Nursing find the selection of courses 
from the science group especially important. Those who plan to enter the 
School of Science or to follow a specialization in science in the School of Edu- 
cation usually elect two subjects from among biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
and physics; potential Home Economics and Nursing students should select 
chemistry and biology. 

The science electives are not compulsory, but the student who has. not 
taken them in her first year will be restricted in her later choice of electives 
if she selects certain areas of specialization, and may find it necessary to do 
extra work either before or after graduation in order to meet the standards 
of certain professional accrediting organizations. 

As a result of her experiences in the first-year class, the student is ready to 
enter the school of her choice. In her last three years, the student is governed 
by the requirements of the professional program which she selects and is 
guided by the director of the school in which she is enrolled. She may continue 
to consult her first-year faculty adviser and the Dean at any time. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLICATION 


HE PROGRAMS Of the School of Publication combine a maximum of general 
allbeadeete with the minimum of technical training necessary to enable 
graduates to succeed in the publishing and editing of books and magazines, 
in journalism and publicity, in advertising, in technical writing and publishing, 
and in graphic and publishing arts. A sound liberal education provides the 
foundation for this work; to this is added instruction in the specific skills 
required for employment in these fields. 


I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


The four-year programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

During their four years students spend the equivalent of more than three 
years in courses in literature, foreign languages, art, and music; in psychology 
and philosophy; in history, economics, sociology, and the other social sciences; 
and in the natural sciences. In the third and fourth years the student takes the 
technical courses that are required of all students in the School and those 
which she selects to complete her professional preparation. 

By combining the courses offered in the School of Publication with those 
offered by the other schools of the College, a student can arrange an individ- 
ualized program to prepare her for employment in a specialized field. The pro- 
grams of the School are flexible and, if a student’s individual interests are 
formed and expressed early enough in her college years, an individual program 
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can be arranged that will satisfy her interests in terms of preparation for future 
employment. 

During the fourth year all students spend two weeks in field study. This 
study is arranged by the School, which tries to place each student in the kind 
of office or organization in which she aspires to work after graduation. Stu- 
dents work in the editorial offices of book and magazine publishers, on the 
staffs of house organs of various types, in public relations offices, in the news 
and editorial departments of newspapers, in the copy and production depart- 
ments of advertising agencies, and in radio stations. Students also receive 
practical experience in their work on the Szmmons Review, the alumnae-student 
magazine, the publication of which is a laboratory project of the School. 

Programs can be arranged for students who have satisfactorily completed 
one or more years at other accredited colleges, provided their study has in- 
cluded preliminary courses which will articulate with the requirements for 
the degree at Simmons College. It is recommended, however, that students 
transfer from other colleges not later than the end of the second year. 


First YEAR 


For the arrangement of this year’s work see the section entitled ‘The First-Year Class.’’ 


SECOND YEAR 


English literature (8 sem. hrs.) 

Social science, Philosophy, or Psychology (8 sem. hrs.) 
Language, Art, and Music (8 sem. hrs.) 

Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


TuirpD YEAR 


Copy and Proof (Pub. 40-1) 
Introduction to the Graphic Arts (Pub. 41) 
Graphic Arts Laboratory (Pub. 42-1 or 2) 
Journalism (Pub. 30-1) 
Elective from the following group (at least 4 sem. hrs.): 
Article Writing (Pub. 31-2) 
Writing on Assignment (Pub. 32-2) 
Advanced Composition I (Pub. 33-2) 
Children’s Books and Periodicals (Pub. 38-1) 
Printing Workshop (Pub. 47-1 or 2) 
Electives (14 or 16 sem. hrs.) 


It is recommended that students without such training elect courses in shorthand and 
typewriting during the junior year. The course recommended for most students is Shorthand- 
Typewriting for General Use (Bus. 35). For students whose prognostic tests show a low apti- 
tude, Personal-Use Typewriting (Bus. 21-1) is advised. 
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FourtTH YEAR 


Editing and Publishing Techniques (Pub. 43) 
Editing and Publishing Project (Pub. 44-2) 
Graphic Design (Pub. 45) 
Publishing Laboratory (Pub. 46-1 or 2) 
Electives from the following group (6 or 8 sem. hrs.): 
Article Writing (Pub. 31-2) 
Writing on Assignment (Pub. 32-2) 
Advanced Composition I (Pub. 33-2) 
Advanced Composition II (Pub. 34-1 or 2) 
Publicity (Pub. 35-1) 
Advertising Copy Writing (Pub. 36-2) 
Magazine and Industrial Editing (Pub. 37-2) 
Children’s Books and Periodicals (Pub. 38-1) 
Printing Workshop (Pub. 47-1 or 2) 
Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 


Four-YEAR PROGRAM IN [TECHNICAL WRITING AND PUBLISHING 


In recent years a new professional job classification has appeared in indus- 
try and research — the technical writer. The increased complexity of modern 
electronic devices, for instance, has created the need for the person who can 
write the manuals which describe the nature, the operation, and the mainte- 
nance of these devices. A similar need exists for the person who can describe 
the processes and techniques employed in chemical engineering. The need is 
for the person with a solid grounding in science and technology, skill in writ- 
ing, and a knowledge of the techniques of publication. 

The program in Technical Writing and Publishing has been planned 
with the help of practicing technical writers. It is offered for those students 
whose interests and aptitudes parallel the interests and aptitudes of the tech- 
nical writer: a sound interest in science and an interest in writing and publish- 
ing. The program includes a four-year study of science plus the basic required 
courses in the School of Publication. The program described below is intended 
to prepare a student for employment in the electric-electronic field. Similar 
programs are available for students who wish to prepare for the chemical and 


biological fields. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled ‘The First-Year 
Class.”’ 


SECOND YEAR 


_.General Physics (Phys. 11) Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III 
English literature elective (4 sem. hrs.) (Math. 24-1, 25-2) 
Personal-Use Typewriting (Bus. 21-1) Electives (10 or 12 sem. hrs.) 
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Tuirp YEAR 


Inorganic Chemistry (Chem. 11) Copy and Proof (Pub. 40-1) 

Electricity and Magnetism (Phys. 21-1) Introduction to the Graphic Arts (Pub. 41) 
Electronics (Phys. 31-2) Graphic Arts Laboratory (Pub. 42-1 or 2) 
Journalism (Pub. 30-1) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


FourtH YEAR 


Research in Physics (Phys. 50) Publishing Laboratory (Pub. 46-1 or 2) 
Editing and Publishing Techniques (Pub. 43) Article Writing (Pub. 31-2) 

Editing and Publishing Project (Pub. 44-2) _ Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 

Graphic Design (Pub. 45) 


Four-YEAR PROGRAM IN GRAPHIC AND PUBLISHING ARTS 
IN AFFILIATION WITH THE Boston MusEuM ScHOOL 


Through an affiliation with the Boston Museum School, a department of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the School of Publication offers a four-year 
program in the graphic and publishing arts, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

This joint program is intended for those students with artistic abilities 
and interests who wish to combine general education with art-school training 
to prepare themselves for art work in the fields of publishing, printing, and 
advertising. The four-year program consists of the courses in general education 
required of all students in the School of Publication, and courses in the tech- 
niques of the reproduction of printed material, taken at Simmons; and funda- 
mental and specialized art courses, taken at the Boston Museum School. The 
program prepares students for employment as assistant art editors, advertising 
and layout artists, book designers, and illustrators. By combining as it does the 
educational facilities of Simmons College and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
the joint program offers the opportunity for an unusually rich and varied 
educational experience. To take full advantage of these facilities, programs can 
be arranged for individual students to satisfy a wide variety of individual 
interests and abilities. 

Admission to the joint program is granted only after interviews with the 
Director of the School of Publication and the Head of the Boston Museum 
School, who may require the submission of drawings or other art work done 
by the student, to determine her artistic ability and her prospects of success 
in the work of the School. 


First YEAR 


For the arrangement of this year’s work see the section entitled ‘““The First-Year Class.” 
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SECOND YEAR 
At Simmons Gollege 
English literature elective (8 sem. hrs.) 
Social science, Philosophy, or Psychology 
(4 sem. hrs.) 
Introduction to the Graphic Arts (Pub. 41) 
Graphic Arts Laboratory (Pub. 42-1 or 2) 


THIRD YEAR 

English literature elective (8 sem. hrs.) 
English composition (4 sem. hrs.) 
Social science, Philosophy, or Psychology 

(8 sem. hrs.) 
Editing and Publishing Techniques 

(Pub. 43) 
Editing and Publishing Project (Pub. 44-2) 
Graphic Design (Pub. 45) 


FourtTH YEAR 
Publishing Laboratory (Pub. 46-1 or 2) 
Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


At the Boston Museum School 
Drawing I (8 sem. hrs.) 
Anatomy I (6 sem. hrs.) 
Design Ib (2 sem. hrs.) 


Design I (4 sem. hrs.) 


24 sem. hrs. of advanced 
courses to be chosen in con- 
sultation with the Art Direc- 
tor of the program. Each 


student’s program will con- 


tain such courses as the 
following: 
Commercial Art 
Book Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Lettering 
Advanced Design 
Graphic Arts 
Perspective 


II, ONE-YEAR PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


This program offers to graduates of approved colleges whose under- 
graduate programs have been largely academic the opportunity for a year of 
concentrated study of the basic skills required in editing and publishing. 
Applicants are advised to consult the Registrar of the College regarding con- 
ditions of admission. The program of each student is planned in consultation 
with the Director of the School. Candidates who satisfactorily complete such 
a program are eligible for the Diploma in Publication. 

A typical one-year program includes the following courses: 


Copy and Proof (Pub. 40-1) 


Introduction to the Graphic Arts (Pub. 41) 
Graphic Arts Laboratory (Pub. 42-1 or 2) 
Editing and Publishing Techniques (Pub. 43) 
Editing and Publishing Project (Pub. 44-2) 


Graphic Design (Pub. 45) 


Publishing Laboratory (Pub. 46-1 or 2) 


Shorthand-Typewriting for General Use (Bus. 35) 
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SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


E School of Library Science offers two programs designed to provide 

the preparation needed for a successful career as a librarian. These are a 
four-year undergraduate program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, and a professional program for college graduates, both men and women, 
leading to the degree of Master of Science. Elective specializations are pro- 
vided to meet the interests of those who wish to work with children in schools 
and public libraries, in other areas in public, college, and university libraries, 
and in special libraries. 

The library profession offers a broad range of opportunities in differing 
specializations and types of libraries — opportunities which vary from scholar- 
ship to administration, from service to children, young people, and adults, to 
work with research specialists. Fundamentally it deals with books and other 
materials which cover every subject and which the librarian must relate to 
people of all ages and degrees of education. This requires a considered aware- 
ness of the significance of the library in both the local community and society 
at large. It also requires ability to judge books in terms of the needs of the 
individuals who use them. Those who like people, as well as books, will find 
librarianship a rich and satisfying profession. 

A librarian needs either a broad acquaintance with the literatures of many 
branches of knowledge, or a special familiarity with one branch; hence a gen- 
eral education is an essential foundation for the study of library science. In 
addition to an appreciation of literature, the arts, and history, courses in 
psychology, sociology, economics, and the sciences are recommended. 

A subject interest that has been developed through adequate academic 
preparation frequently has direct application in the library field. The existence 
of numerous special libraries and special collections in general libraries offers 
attractive opportunities for those who have specialized in the social sciences, 
the physical and biological sciences, the fine arts, and other subject areas. 

Reading knowledge of foreign languages has become increasingly impor- 
tant for work in university and scientific libraries, and students will find strong 
language preparation a valuable asset. A reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language is required of all students in the School, but study of more 
than one foreign language is advised. 

Field experience in libraries of recognized standing is required of all 
undergraduate students for a two-week period. This normally falls within the 
second semester of the senior year. The undergraduate student's budget must 
provide for two weeks’ maintenance away from the Boston area during the field 
experience period, for the value of this experience depends upon the library 
visited, and the assignment is made to meet the student’s professional needs, 
without reference to the distance from Boston. 
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Familiarity with the many libraries in Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, and 
other nearby cities and towns is provided through group and individual visits. 
Metropolitan Boston offers unusual opportunities for visiting bookstores, 
publishing houses, binderies, and museums. In certain courses additional as- 
signments of a half-day or less are made for directed observation. These brief 
observation periods, as well as the undergraduate requirement of a two-week 
field period, are made possible through the courtesy and interest of numerous 
cooperating libraries. Provision should be made to cover the costs of trans- 
portation and other expenses incurred on visits. 

Students enrolled in professional courses must have access to a typewriter. 


I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 


The usual four-year program includes two years of academic studies fol- 
lowed by a two-year academic and professional curriculum, and leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. It offers preparation for junior positions in all 
types of libraries where a graduate degree in library science is not mandatory. 
This program is available not only to regularly enrolled Simmons under- 
graduates, but also to properly qualified students who wish to transfer from 
other colleges and universities prior to the senior year. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the first-year program is described in the section entitled ‘“The 
First-Year Class.”’ 


SECOND YEAR 


Economics 8 sem. hrs. Psychology 4 sem. hrs. 
Foreign languages 8 sem. hrs. Academic electives 12 sem. hrs. 


Business 21 must be taken in the second or third year unless the student can demonstrate 
ability to use the typewriter efficiently. 


Tuirp YEAR 


Introduction to Librarianship (L. S. 41-1) History (8 sem. hrs.) 
Reference (L. S. 47-2) Sociology (4 sem. hrs.) 
English (8 sem. hrs.) Academic elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


Fourtu YEAR 
First Semester 


Selection of Library Materials (L. S. 49-1) 
Literature of the Humanities (L. S. 53-1) 

Cataloguing and Classification (L. S. 55-1) 
Academic elective (4 sem. hrs.) 
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Second Semester 


Technical Services (L. S. 57-2) 
Academic elective (4 sem. hrs.) 
Library Science electives (8 sem. hrs.): 
Service to Adult Readers (L. S. 50-2) 
The Book Arts (L. S. 70-2) 
Theory of Administration (L. S. 72-2) 
Service to Children (L. S. 81-2) 
Storytelling (L. S. 82-2) 
Literature for Young Adults (L. S. 83-2) 
Literature of Science and Technology (L. S. 84-2) 


Variations in these programs may be arranged with the approval of the Director of the 
School. 


II. ONE-YEAR PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


This program in preparation for full professional status is fully accredited 
by the Committee on Accreditation of the American Library Association. 
It leads to the degree of Master of Science on the completion of thirty-six 
semester hours of graduate courses. A minimum of thirty-two semester hours 
of work must be completed at Simmons College.* Students in good standing 
who have earned four semester hours of graduate credit in liberal arts and 
sciences at other institutions, or who may wish to accumulate such credits 
elsewhere after taking professional work in the School, may, after being 
admitted to degree candidacy, petition to apply such credits to their graduate 
degree here. Similarly those who have earned master’s or doctoral degrees 
elsewhere may, after degree candidacy, petition to have them recognized 
to the extent of four semester hours of work, such credit to be counted toward 
the graduate degree here. While the program is constructed to provide broad 
training for all professional areas, electives permit programs to be specialized 
in terms of the professional and academic objectives of each student. It pro- 
vides full qualifications for a variety of positions in public, college, university, 
and other types of libraries. 

Candidates must offer assurance of capacity for graduate work, as well as 
professional aptitude. Applicants must have a baccalaureate degree in the lib- 
eral arts or sciences from a recognized college or university and are expected to 
have achieved at least a B — average in their undergraduate preparation. Stu- 
dents who have a major in a field which is appropriate for special library serv- 
ice, such as art, music, law, and business, but who do not have the usual liberal 
arts prerequisites may be admitted, provided they evidence capacity for special 
librarianship and meet the appropriate language requirements. Whenever 
undergraduate education appears to be deficient, applicants may be required to 
take additional courses preliminary to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Science. 

* The rules governing degree candidacy are stated on page 170. 
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Students who enter the School with an acceptable background of study 
in library science may substitute for the recommended courses others num- 
bered in the 200s, approved non-professional courses in the subject fields 
listed elsewhere in the College catalogue, or four semester hours of work com- 
pleted at other institutions and approved by the Director of the School. 

Applicants for the graduate program are urged to file their applications, 
with supporting documents, well in advance of the session in which they wish 
to begin study, in order to insure proper consideration of their credentials. 
It should be noted that applications cannot be received later than June 2 for 
the 1961 summer session, September 1 for the autumn 1961 session, and 
January 12 for the February 1962 session. Applications which are filed after 
the above deadlines will be set aside and considered for later academic sessions. 


REGULAR SESSION 


First Semester 

The Library as a Social Institution (L. S. 101-1) 
Reference Methods (L. S. 107-1) 

Literature of the Social Sciences (L. S. 109-1)* 
Cataloguing and Classification: Introduction (L. S. 115-1) 


Second Semester 

Literature of the Humanities (L. S. 113-2)* 

Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 
The Book Arts (L. S. 70-2) 
Theory of Administration (L. S. 72-2) 
Service to Children (L. S. 81-2) 
Storytelling (L. S. 82-2) 
Literature for Young Adults (L. S. 83-2) 
Literature of Science and Technology (L. S. 84—2)* 
Bibliographical and Research Methods (L. S. 108-2) 
Service to Adult Readers (L. S. 110-2) 
Cataloguing and Classification: Comparative Study (L. S. 117-2) 
Technical Services (L. S. 118-2) 
Organization and Administration of Special Libraries (L. S. 214-2) 
Research and Bibliographical Method in Subject Fields (L. S. 231-2) 
Seminars 


Degree requirements may be completed when necessary by work carried 
in the subsequent summer session. A complete summer session announcement 
may be obtained from the Director of the School of Library Science. 

Those who wish to study on a full-time basis during the academic year 
are urged to begin their studies with the September semester. Part-time stu- 
dents may enter with the September or February semester, or with the summer 
session. 


* In order to qualify for the degree, students must complete two of the following courses: Library Science 
84, 109, and 113. 
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For the convenience of part-time students who are working in neighbor- 
ing libraries classes are offered in the late afternoon, evenings, and on Saturday 
mornings, in addition to the regular schedule. Admission requirements and 
instruction standards are identical to those of the regular schedule. Informa- 
tion about off-hour courses currently offered is available upon request to the 
School. These classes include some advanced courses in the first semester, and 
some beginning courses in the second. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


Courses equivalent to the one-year program in library science for college 
graduates are offered in a series of summer sessions to qualified men and 
women. The entire program may be completed in four to five summers or by 
a combination of summer and term-time courses. Full information is con- 
tained in a bulletin which may be obtained from the Director of the School. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


E PROGRAMS Offered by the School of Social Science are designed to pro- 
Chae the student with (1) a broad general education, oriented toward the 
social sciences, and (2) either basic professional training in one of the areas of 
social science or preparation for graduate study in the social sciences or edu- 
cation. 

The School offers four basic programs, each leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. These are: governmental affairs, economics, community 
work, and psychological measurements. 

Each of these programs may be utilized as preparation for graduate study 
in the respective field of concentration or in one of the related social sciences. 
Students who have this objective should plan their programs carefully with 
the assistance of the Director and their adviser. 


The program in governmental affairs is designed to lead to employment in 
administration of Federal, state, and local government. In the senior year 
students generally take Federal Civil Service Entrance Examinations, and 
those of states or municipalities in which they are interested. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled ‘The First-Year 
Class.” ; 
Seconp, Tuirp, and Fourru YEARS 
Economics 16 sem. hrs. 
Required: 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20) 
Business and Social Measurements (Ec. 31) 
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Government 24 sem. hrs. 
Required: 

Classical and Early Modern Political Theory (Gov. 23-1) or 
Political Theory During the Last Two Centuries (Gov. 24-2) 

Government in the United States — Federal System (Gov. 21-1) or 
Government in the United States — State and Community 

(Gov. 22-2) 

Public Administration (Gov. 40-1) or 

Seminar in Public Administration (Gov. 41-2) 


History 8 sem. hrs. 
Restricted electives*™ 20 sem. hrs. 
Electives 28 sem. hrs. 


In addition, students who have not had comparable training in 
typewriting will take Business 21. 


The program in economics is designed as preparation for positions in 
government, financial institutions, and industry, involving analytical work of 
an economic nature, such as in the fields of prices, product or labor markets, 
and securities. Positions for which recent graduates have qualified have been 
in securities houses, insurance companies, market research and forecasting, and 
statistical work, among others. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled ‘The First-Year 
Class.”’ 


SECOND, Trp, and Fourtn YEARS 


Courses in economics should be selected in the light of the student’s intellectual and voca- 
tional interests. Restricted electives should, so far as possible, relate to the major program. 
They will generally be selected from government, sociology, psychology, and certain courses 
in the School of Business. Students may use electives to take additional courses in economics 
or fields related closely to it. 


Economics 36 sem. hrs. 
Required: 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20) 
Business and Social Measurements (Ec. 31) 
Retricted electivest 24 sem. hrs. 
Electives 36 sem. hrs. 


In addition, students who have not had comparable training in 
typewriting will take Business 21. 


The program in community work is designed as preparation for graduate 
schools of social work and as preparation for positions in the field of social 
welfare where only a baccalaureate degree is required for entrance. 

* Courses offered in the Division of Social Studies or the Division of Philosophy and Psychology. 


1 Courses offered in the Division of Social Studies, the Division of Philosophy and Psychology, or, with 
permission, certain courses in the School of Business Administration. 
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Students who plan careers in professional social work should plan to do 
graduate study in that field. Those who plan to work in related fields or who 
plan to work between their periods of undergraduate and graduate study can 
plan their undergraduate programs accordingly. Recent graduates have been 
employed by the Red Cross, youth or recreation organizations, and public 
welfare agencies. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled ‘The First-Year 
Class.” 


SECOND, Tu1rRD, and Fourtu YEARS 


Economics 16 sem. hrs. 
Required: 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20) 
Business and Social Measurements (Ec. 31) 


Government 8 sem. hrs. 
Sociology 16 sem. hrs. 
Required: 


Introduction to Sociology (Soc. 20-1 or 2) 
Introduction to Fields of Social Work (Soc. 40-1) 
The Family (Soc. 31-2) 


History 8 sem. hrs. 
Psychology 12 sem. hrs. 
Restricted electives* 12 sem. hrs. 
Electives 24 sem. hrs. 


Field work is required in this program and may be completed by 
approved participation in supervised volunteer service or in appro- 
priate summer employment. In addition, students who have not had 
comparable training in typewriting will take Business 21. 


The program in psychological measurements is designed as preparation for 
positions in guidance work and as test technicians in government and testing 
agencies or personnel departments. 


First YEAR 
The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled ‘““The First-Year 
Class.” 
SECOND, THIRD, and Fourru YEARS 


Psychology 20 sem. hrs. 
Required: 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1 or 2) 
Principles of Psychological Measurement (Psych. 41-1) 


* Courses offered in the Division of Social Studies or the Division of Philosophy and Psychology. 
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Economics 16 sem. hrs. 
Required: 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20) 
Business and Social Measurements (Ec. 31) 


Sociology 8 sem. hrs. 
Restricted electives* 24 sem. hrs. 
Electives 28 sem. hrs. 


In addition, students who have not had comparable training in 
typewriting will take Business 21. 


There is in this School no four-year program in education or in terminal 
preparation for teaching. Students at Simmons who, at the end of the first 
year at the College, decide to prepare for graduate work in elementary school 
education will usually follow one of the programs described above, choosing 
courses and electives carefully under the guidance of the Director. Simmons 
College is one of a group of colleges now cooperating with the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard University in a program for training elemen- 
tary school teachers. Students who wish to apply for graduate work in elemen- 
tary education at Harvard, if promising and suitably prepared, may be 
nominated to the University for fellowship and scholarship assistance. 

Students who plan to prepare for graduate work in elementary education 
normally select the psychological measurements program because a substantial 
amount of work in psychology and educational measurement is desirable. 
Electives should be selected to provide a broad, general background, with an 
emphasis upon social and intellectual history. 

The School of Social Science participates in the ““Washington Semester”’ 
of the American University in Washington, D. C. Each year a limited number 
of qualified students may study government, public affairs, and international 
relations for one semester with a group of students selected from participating 
colleges all over the country. The program consists of a seminar, which meets 
weekly to question government officials and to discuss previous meetings; 
a project, begun before the Washington Semester, in the form of a super- 
vised individual study utilizing the research facilities and personal contacts 
uniquely available in Washington; and two or three courses selected in ad- 
vance to supplement the student’s program at Simmons College. Ordinarily 
the student will go to American University in the first semester of her junior 
year; she must discuss plans for the Washington Semester with her adviser 
early in the sophomore year. This plan will particularly interest students who 
may wish to work in a government agency after graduation. 


* Courses offered in the Division of Social Studies or the Division of Philosophy and Psychology. Business 
56, 63, and 64, and Education 20 may be used as restricted electives with the approval of the Director. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


E School of Education offers four-year undergraduate programs to pre- 
a for secondary school teaching in the fields of English, French, Span- 
ish, History and Social Studies, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, and Mathemat- 
ics. The prescribed programs, when satisfactorily completed, will meet the 
requirements for certification of teachers in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and in most other states. Students who intend definitely to prepare 
for teaching in a state other than Massachusetts should consult the Director 
of the School to make certain that their programs will meet the appropriate 
teacher certification standards. 

The course requirements in the School of Education involve two parallel 
sequences of study. One of these is a prescribed program of course-work lead- 
ing to a thorough and comprehensive mastery of the subject-matter to be 
taught. The other is a definite sequence of study providing a sound profes- 
sional preparation for teaching. The program as a whole is planned to accom- 
plish an effective balance and interrelationship between mastery of content and 
proficiency in teaching. Students should understand that definite interest and 
aptitude in 4oth of these respects are essential to success in the program. 

In accordance with the twofold emphasis of the program in the School of 
Education, the Director will consult closely with the Chairmen of those Divi- 
sions in which the subject-matter concentration is being followed. The ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the appropriate Division is required both for the 
prescribed programs and for any deviation from these. 

Especially qualified students enrolled in the specializations in French or 
Spanish may receive credit for the satisfactory completion of a prescribed 
program in a duly recognized Junior Year Abroad program. Each individual 
program must have the advance approval of the appropriate faculty commit- 
tee. No student can be considered for this privilege without the prior recom- 
mendation of the instructing staffs in both Modern Language and Education. 
Each individual arrangement must include provisions for completing eight 
semester hours of work in Education in summer school between the sophomore 
and junior years. 

The School of Education offers programs only in preparation for secondary 
school teaching. Students seeking to prepare for teaching at other levels, such 
as the elementary school, will not find suitable programs in this School. 

Until the necessary courses and facilities in teacher preparation have been 
developed, it will not be possible to accept upperclass transfers into the pro- 
grams of the School of Education. 

The programs of the School of Education are as follows: 
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First YEAR 


The arrangement of the first-year program is described in the section entitled “‘The 
First-Year Class.”’ 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of English 


In addition to the required courses in English, the twenty-four semes- 
ter hours of electives in English must include English 33-1 and English 
34-2; two courses from the following three groupings — Novel or Bible, 
Drama, and Poetry; and two courses devoted to Advanced Composition, 
Greek and Latin Classics in Translation, Mediaeval Literature, The Renais- 
sance, advanced study of the Novel, or Criticism. 

Other electives must include at least eight semester hours in history or 
other social studies, beyond Social Studies 10, and at least eight semester 
hours in foreign language at or above the intermediate level, a course 
taken in the first year being acceptable in satisfying this requirement. 


SECOND YEAR 


English Literature and Society in the Nine- _ Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
teenth Century (Eng. 22) Education (Educ. 20-2) 

English electives (8 sem. hrs.) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 

Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


Turrp YEAR 


American Writers (Eng. 20) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
Shakespeare (Eng. 35-1) School Teaching of English (Educ. 32-2) 
English elective (4 sem. hrs.) Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
The Nature of Classroom Teaching Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 

(Educ. 30-1) 

FourtH YEAR 

English electives (12 sem. hrs.) School and Teacher in American Society 
Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) (Educ. 45-2) 


Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 


Spectalization tn the Secondary School Teaching of French* 


Electives must include at least eight semester hours in a second foreign 
language, to which may be added the requirement of not more than eight 
semester hours of additional work in the same language, depending upon 
a proficiency test. 


SECOND YEAR 


Major French Writers (Fr. 31-1, 32-2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 

Spoken French (Fr. 33-1) Education (Educ. 20-2) 

Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 
Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


* The prerequisites for French 31, 32 must have been satisfied before the student may enter this program. 
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Tuirp YEAR 


Conversation and Composition (Fr. 34-1, Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
35-2) School Teaching of Modern Language 

The Age of Classicism (Fr. 41-1, 42-2)* (Educ. 33-2) 

The Nature of Classroom Teaching Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
(Educ. 30-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Fourtu YEAR 


French Literature from the Revolution to Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) 

the Third Republic (Fr. 45-1, 46-2)* School and Teacher in American Society 
The Age of Reason (Fr. 43-1, 44-2)* or (Educ. 45-2) 
Contemporary French Literature (Fr. 47-1, _ Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 

48-2)* 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of Spanish 


Electives must include at least eight semester hours in a second foreign 
language, to which may be added the requirement of not more than eight 
additional hours of work in the same language, depending upon a pro- 
ficiency test. 


SECOND YEAR 


Hispanic Civilization (Span. 20) or Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Main Currents of Hispanic Literature Education (Educ. 20-2) 
(Span. 25) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 


Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Spanish and Spanish American Writers of (Educ. 30-1) 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 


(Span. 31-1, 32-2) School Teaching of Modern Language 
Conversation and Composition (Span. 34-1, (Educ. 33-2) 

35-2) Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
The Nature of Classroom Teaching Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


FourtH YEAR 


The Spanish Novel of the Golden Age (Span. The Search for America in Modern Spanish 

41-1) and American Literature (Span. 46-2) 
Spanish Poetry Since 1898 (Span. 42-2) or Advanced Language and Style (Span. 47—2) 
Spanish Theater and Poetry of the Golden Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) 


Age (Span. 43-1, 44-2) School and Teacher in American Society 
Contemporary Spanish Literature (Educ. 45-2) 
(Span. 45-1) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of History and Social Studies* 


The sixteen semester hours of history electives will be chosen in con- 
sultation with the subject-matter adviser to provide a concentration either 
in European history or in American history, or a comprehensive general 
survey of the field of history. If the concentration in European history is 
chosen, the history electives should be selected from: History 24-1, His- 
tory 35-2, History 36-1, and History 38-2. For the concentration in 
American history, the history electives should be chosen from: History 
23-1, History 31-1, History 33-1, History 34-2, and History 37-2. Early 
planning is essential because certain courses are offered only in alternate 
years. 

Other electives must include eight semester hours in economics or 
sociology, and at least eight semester hours in English, a modern language, 
or a science; so that this credit, taken in conjunction with work completed 
in the first year, will provide some qualification for teaching in a second 


field. 
SzcoND YEAR 
History of American Civilization Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 
(Hist. 21-1, 22-2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Government in the United States — Federal Education (Educ. 20-2) 
System (Gov. 21-1) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 


Government in the United States— State Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 
and Community (Gov. 22-2) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Nineteenth Century Europe (Hist. 27-1) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 


Twentieth Century Europe (Hist. 28-2) School Teaching of History and Social 

History electives (8 sem. hrs.) Studies (Educ. 34-2) 

The Nature of Classroom Teaching Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
(Educ. 30-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


FourtH YEAR 


History electives (8 sem. hrs.) School and Teacher in American Society 
Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) (Educ. 45-2) 
Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of Biologyt 


SECOND YEAR 


Vertebrate Morphology (Biol. 23) Analytic Geometry and Calculus I 
Quantitative Analysis (Chem. 22-1) (Math. 23-2) 
College Algebra and Trigonometry Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 
(Math. 10-1) or Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
College Mathematics (Math. 11-1 or Education (Educ. 20-2) 
12-1) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 


* This program assumes completion in the first year of Social Studies 10 or an acceptable equivalent. 
} This program assumes completion in che first year of Biology 11 and 14 and Chemistry 11 or 12. 
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Turrp YEAR 


Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) School Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. 20-1)* matics (Educ. 35-2) 

General Physics (Phys. 11) Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
The Nature of Classroom Teaching Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 

(Educ. 30-1) 
FourtH YEAR 

Biochemistry (Chem. 21-2) School and Teacher in American Society 
Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) (Educ. 45-2) 


Electives (20 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of Chemistry} 


SECOND YEAR 


Qualitative Analysis (Chem. 13-2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 

Quantitative Analysis (Chem. 22-1) Education (Educ. 20-2) 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 


Turrp YEAR 


Organic Chemistry (Chem. 31) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
Life Science I and II (Biol. 11-1, 14-2) School Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
General Physics (Phys. 11) matics (Educ. 35-2) 
The Nature of Classroom Teaching Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 

(Educ. 30-1) 

FourtH YEAR 

Physical Chemistry (Chem. 41) School and Teacher in American Society 
Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) (Educ. 45-2) 


Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of Physicst 


SECOND YEAR 


Electricity and Magnetism (Phys. 21-1) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 

Electronics (Phys. 31-2) Education (Educ. 20-2) 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 


* In 1961-62 students substitute the first semester of Chemistry 31. 

| This program assumes completion in the first year of Chemistry 11 or 12 and the equivalent of Mathe- 
matics 10, 11, or 12, and 23. 

t This program assumes completion in the first year of Physics 11 and the equivalent of Mathematics 10, 
11, or 12, and 23. 
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Tuirp YEAR 


Modern Physics (Phys. 34-1) or The Nature of Classroom Teaching 

Optics (Phys. 22-1) (Educ. 30-1) 

Nuclear Physics (Phys. 41-2) or Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
Thermodynamics (Phys. 45-2) School Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
Life Science I and II (Biol. 11-1, 14-2) matics (Educ. 35-2) 

Inorganic Chemistry (Chem. 11 or 12) Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 


FourtH YEAR 


Optics (Phys. 22-1) or Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) 

Modern Physics (Phys. 34-1) School and Teacher in American Society 
Thermodynamics (Phys. 45-2) or (Educ. 45-2) 

Nuclear Physics (Phys. 41-2) Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in the Secondary School Teaching of Mathematics* 


The sixteen semester hours of restricted electives must include either 
eight semester hours of laboratory science (in addition to Physics 11), or 
additional courses in Mathematics, including Mathematics 31, or both. 
Not more than eight semester hours of restricted electives may be chosen 
from Economics 20, Economics 21-1, or Philosophy 24-2. 


SECOND YEAR 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III _ Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2) Education (Educ. 20-2) 

General Physics (Phys. 11) Psychology of Adolescence (Psych. 33-2) 

Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


Turrp YEAR 


Introductory Modern Algebra (Math. 42-1) The Nature of Classroom Teaching (Educ. 


or 30-1) 
Foundations of Mathematics (Math. 40-1) Curriculum and Methods in the Secondary 
Modern Geometry (Math. 33-2) or School Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
Probability and Statistics (Math. 41-2) matics (Educ. 35-2) 
Seminar in Mathematics Seminar in Teaching Methods (Educ. 39-2) 
Restricted electives (8 sem. hrs.) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


FourtH YEAR 


Foundations of Mathematics (Math 40-1) or Student Teaching (Educ. 40-1) 
Introductory Modern Algebra (Math. 42-1) School and Teacher in American Society 


Probability and Statistics (Math. 41-2) or (Educ. 45-2) 
Modern Geometry (Math. 33-2) Restricted electives (8 sem. hrs.) 
Seminar in Mathematics Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


* This program assumes completion in the first year of the equivalent of Mathematics 10, 11, or 12, and 23. 
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II, PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


During the summer of 1961 a summer institute for high school teachers 
of biology, supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation, will 
be offered. To participants who enroll for credit and pass the course(s) with 
a satisfactory grade, graduate academic credit will be granted in the Simmons 
School of Education. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


E School of Social Work offers a two-year program in professional social 
eee for college graduates. 

In the first year the student takes certain basic courses and field work in 
an agency carefully selected to give experience in generic social work, ordi- 
narily either a family or children’s agency. This year is planned to offer the 
student opportunity to gain an understanding of the philosophy of social 
work and the concepts which guide the worker; an introduction to the theory 
and practice of social case work, community work, social research, and public 
welfare; familiarity with sources of authority in the literature of these fields 
of social work; a knowledge of social resources, and factual material in medi- 
cine, psychology, psychiatry, and social legislation. 

The second year affords opportunity for specialization in the field of the 
student’s choice. Prescribed courses for all students give insight into allied 
fields and deepen the student’s understanding of generic social work. Seminars 
are held in the field of specialization. Intensive field work gives opportunity 
for continuous responsibility. 

The special study required of all candidates for the Master of Science de- 
gree is designed to teach the student to apply research techniques and methods 
which will be useful in the analysis of data in the field of social work. Although 
graduation does not of course guarantee recommendation, the School, in co- 
operation with the Placement Office of Simmons College, assists in the place- 
ment of graduates of the two-year program. 

Admission. Candidates must offer assurance of professional capacity and 
personal adaptability, in addition to satisfactory completion of a four-year 
course in an accredited college, including courses in the social sciences. The 
community work program in the School of Social Science described in an 
earlier section serves as a guide for an undergraduate program leading to 
graduate courses in social work. Whenever undergraduate education is deficient 
in the social sciences, a candidate for the Master of Science degree may be 
required to take additional courses in this field before the granting of the 
degree. Candidates under twenty-one or over thirty-eight years of age who 
have had no experience in social work are not ordinarily admitted. 
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Qualified men may enter the School of Social Work as candidates for the 
degree of Master of Science from Simmons College; or if they are registered in 
the graduate school of Tufts University and complete in Simmons College the 
professional courses required for the Master of Science degree in the School of 
Social Work, they may be candidates for the degree of Master of Science from 
Tufts University. 

Degree. Two full academic years in residence are required for the Master 
of Science degree, unless the student has satisfactorily completed the first year 
in a school of social work which is a member of the Council on Social Work 
Education. The fulfillment of all requirements for the degree of Master of 
Science must demonstrate the candidate’s ability to meet a high professional 
standard. (See also the section on page 170 entitled ‘““The Degree of Master 
of Science.’’) 


A catalogue giving more detailed information may be obtained by writing 
to the Director, School of Social Work, 51 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


HE School of Business Administration was one of the first schools to offer 
Chere of instruction when the College was opened in 1902. At that time 
the School was called the School of Secretarial Studies. Since then it has under- 
gone the following name changes: School of Business and Secretarial Studies, 
School of Business, and School of Business Administration. As these changes 
suggest, the School has kept pace with the evolving opportunities for women 
in the field of business. 

The primary purpose of the School is to prepare students who wish to 
make a career of business for eventual positions of management, either through 
employment by professional firms or through ownership of their own busi- 
nesses. The programs are designed to provide understanding of the environ- 
ment of business; a knowledge of business organization; an insight into func- 
tional problems of business management; acquaintance with a specialized 
field of business; and development of secretarial skills in those areas where 
these skills are essential for women if they are to gain a start in business which 
can lead eventually to positions of responsibility. The programs also provide 
excellent training for the women who wish interim, part-time, or permanent 
employment in a challenging and responsible executive secretarial position. 
There is always a great demand for this type of employee with a strong back- 
ground of academic and professional education. 

Graduates of the School are now occupying interesting administrative 
positions in many types of business concerns, government agencies, hospitals, 
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educational institutions, professional offices. Some are engaged as public ac- 
countants, office managers, statisticians and analysts, executive secretaries, 
property managers, business educators, medical record librarians, and special- 
ists in the fields of personnel and advertising. Graduates have gone to positions 
as bilingual secretaries in all parts of the world. Others have established and 
creditably maintained their own businesses. 


I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


It is obvious that opportunities for advancement and the chance to fill the 
jobs at top levels come most frequently to young women who are college 
graduates with a broad general education combined with professional training 
in the business fields. Since Simmons College is the only four-year college in 
the country which has a School of Business Administration concerned ex- 
clusively with education of women for business, the School is in an excellent 
position to prepare women for top-level positions in the business world. The 
training is supplemented by many actual contacts with businesses and business- 
men. This experience provides an opportunity for the students to observe 
in operation those theories and skills learned in the classroom. A field trip 
to New York in the second semester of the senior year provides an oppor- 
tunity for students to observe the Stock Exchange and other business institu- 
tions not accessible in Boston. | 

A student in the School of Business Administration may specialize in any 
of the following fields: accounting, advertising, executive medical secretarial, 
international business, medical record administration, personnel administra- 
tion, or office administration. Through cooperation with other schools in the 
College, the School of Business Administration is able to arrange programs 
which will provide specialization in still other fields. 

The following core courses are required of all students in the School of 
Business Administration, except when exemption from certain of the courses is 
allowed in order to make room for courses more closely related to an area of 
special business interest. (These exemptions are noted in the program outlines 
on pages 66-68.) All other courses are to be selected from the many areas of 
liberal arts and general education. 


General core course requirements 8 sem. hrs. 
Contemporary Economics Society (Ec. 20) 
Business core requirements 24 sem. hrs. 


Foundations of Business Administration (Bus. 24) 
Principles of Accounting (Bus. 20) 

Business Communications (Bus. 34) 

Legal Aspects of Business (Bus. 38) 

Analysis of Business Data (Bus. 36) 

Modern Business Management (Bus. 45) 
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Skill core requirements 16 sem. hrs. 
Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting (Bus. 31) 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting (Bus. 41) 
Office Procedures (Bus. 42) 

Field of specialization 12 sem. hrs. 
Three related courses in business or economics 


The descriptions below will assist students in selecting their area of special 
interest and in determining the business courses which should be taken. A 
limited number of business electives may be chosen. 


Accounting 


Students in the accounting specialization are trained for careers in public, 
private, or government accounting. As a member of the management team, 
an accountant must be able to supply the mathematical knowledge upon 
which many decisions are based. 

If persons wish to qualify for certification by the Board of Registration 
of Certified Public Accountants, they may continue with post-graduate study 
during the three years of practical experience required for certification by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. They will then be ready to take the 
Certified Public Accountant qualifying examinations. Requirements for certi- 
fication vary with different states, but the work taken here is basic and 
provides the background for the acquisition of the advanced courses through 
part-time study in any state. 

This specialization also provides background for persons interested in 
the field of finance or electronic computing. 


Advertising 


The field of advertising offers opportunity for creativity and artistic tal- 
ent, combined with effective salesmanship and management ability. Positions 
include advertising manager, account executive, media director and space 
buyer, production manager, promotion manager, and publicity director. 
Women entering the field usually begin as secretaries in advertising agencies 
or in advertising departments of large companies. Another related field offering 
opportunities for high-level employment is market research. This isa relatively 
new field which is growing rapidly and is fast becoming a most interesting high- 
level field of work for women. 


Executive Medical Secretarial 


Women who wish to be associated with the field of medicine in a business 
capacity should seriously consider the profession of executive medical secre- 
tary. Executive medical secretaries are employed in private offices, hospitals, 
clinics, research laboratories, and so forth. 
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International Business 


The growth in the nation’s international business during the past few 
years has broadened the horizons professionally in the areas of foreign trade. 
This has been a result of the newer global concept with which many com- 
panies view their operations. 

The students in the international business specialization are trained also 
for careers in government in the United States and abroad as bilingual secre- 
taries in such organizations as the State Department and the Central Intell1- 
gence Agency. Both domestic and overseas placements are numerous. 

Students in the international business specialization acquire speaking and 
writing fluency in at least one foreign language. 


Medical Record Administration 


Medical record administration specialization prepares women for careers 
as medical record librarians. In this capacity they are responsible for the 
maintenance of all records of hospital patients. Upon completion of the 
program, the students take examinations for certification by the American 
Association of Medical Record Librarians. In addition to the degree from 
Simmons College, they receive a Diploma in Medical Record Administration. 

Because the field is a highly specialized one and because the librarians 
will assume administrative responsibilities immediately upon entering the 
business world, the fourth year’s work is taken at Massachusetts General 
Hospital where the students combine classwork with on-the-job training. The 
work in the senior year is of fifty weeks’ duration. Vacations of one week each 
are provided at Christmas and during the regular spring vacation. When the 
College residence halls are closed, fourth-year students live in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital nurses’ residence. They are charged at the rate of $30 
a month for a room and may eat their meals at moderate cost in the hospital 
cafeteria. The Massachusetts General Hospital makes available a $675 scholar- 
ship to all seniors in the program who are in satisfactory academic standing. 


Office Administration 


The office administration specialization is designed to meet the needs of 
those persons interested in coordinating, controlling, and managing office 
activites of all types. This program will also be elected by students who prefer 
a general curriculum in business management. This provides a strong back- 
ground of business information which enables the graduate to accept a position 
of responsibility in any field of business. 


Personnel Administration 


The field of personnel administration has expanded so much in recent 
years that it now offers a limitless variety of interesting positions. Specialists 
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in the personnel management area may be involved with procurement, place- 
ment, and/or training of employees. They may administer employee benefit 
programs, such as group insurance, retirement, loan funds, recreation, and so 
forth. Also included in employee relations responsibilities are personnel rating, 
job analysis, job evaluation, and collective bargaining. Few vocations offer the 
variety of experiences that characterize personnel management. 


Other Areas 


Students with interests in specialized areas not included above may find 
it possible to design such a specialization with the help and approval of the 
Director of the School of Business Administration. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the first-year program is described in the section entitled ‘“The 
First-Year Class.” 


SECOND, TuirD, and Fourtu YEARS 


Students in all specializations (with the exception of those for whom exemptions are 
noted) take the general, business, and skill core requirements listed below. In addition they 
take the required courses listed for each field of specialization. 


General core course requirements 8 sem. hrs. 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20) 


Business core requirements 24 sem. hrs. 
Foundations of Business Administration (Bus. 24-1) 
Principles of Accounting (Bus. 20-2) 
Business Communications (Bus. 34-1 or 2) 
Legal Aspects of Business (Bus. 38-1 or 2) 
Analysis of Business Data (Bus. 36-1) 
Modern Business Management (Bus. 45-2) 


Skill core requirements 16 sem. hrs. 
Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting (Bus. 31) 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting (Bus. 41-1) 
Office Procedures (Bus. 42-2) 


Field of specialization 12 sem. hrs. 
Three related courses in business or economics 


Accounting 
(Students are exempt from the skill core) 

Personal-Use Typewriting (Bus. 21-1) 
Machines for Accounting (Bus. 37-2) 
Corporation Finance (Ec. 43-2) 
Investments (Ec. 42-2) 
Intermediate Accounting (Bus. 32-1, 33-2) 
Advanced Accounting (Bus. 40-1) 
Cost Accounting (Bus. 44-2) 
Electives (36 sem. hrs.) 
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Advertising Marketing (Bus. 52-1) 
Advertising Policies and Methods (Bus. 50-1 or 2) 
Marketing Research (Bus. 63-2) 
Electives (36 sem. hrs.) 


Executive Medical Secretarial Life Science I: Basic Principles (Biol. 11-1) 
Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) 
Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) 
Medical Terminology and Transcription 
Bus. 46-2) 
Elective in business (4 sem. hrs.) 
Electives (28 sem. hrs.) 


International Business Foreign language (24 sem. hrs.)* 
International Trade (Ec. 39-2) 
Elective in business (4 sem. hrs.) 
Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


Medical Record 
Administration 
(Students are exempt from Business 45 and 38 in 
the business core requirements and from the 
skill core.) 
Life Science I: Basic Principles (Biol. 11-1) 
Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) 
Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1 or 2) 
The Psychology of Adjustment (Psych. 31-1 or 2) 
Personal-Use Typewriting (Bus. 21-1) 
Office Management (Bus. 69-1) 
Personnel Principles and Policies (Bus. 56-1 or 2) 
Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 


At the Massachusetts General Hospital 

Fundamentals of Medical Science (Bus. S701) 

Legal Aspects of Medical Record Science 
(Bus. S71-1) 

Medical Record Science (Bus. $72-0) 

Medical Terminology (Bus. S73-1) 

Organization and Administration (Bus. 74-2) 

Problems in Medical Record Administration 
(Bus. 75-2) 

Directed Practice Experience (Bus. $76-0) 


Office Administration Office Management (Bus. 69-1) 
Personnel Principles and Policies (Bus. 56-1 or 2) 
Elective in business (4 sem. hrs.) 
Electives (36 sem. hrs.) 


* 8 semester hours of electives may be substituted if foreign language was included in the program of the 
first year. 
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ersonnel Administration Personnel Principles and Policies (Bus. 56-1 or 2) 
Personnel Management (Bus. 64-1) 
Public Relations (Bus. 66-2) 
Electives (36 sem. hrs.) 


Other Areas Selected in consultation with the Director 


PROGRAMS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
II. BUSINESS 


This one-year program provides for a concentrated study in business for 
graduates of approved colleges whose education has been chiefly academic, and 
leads to the Diploma in Business. The program of each student is planned in 
consultation with the Director of the School. All of the courses offered in 
business are available to graduate students except advanced courses in 
which prerequisites are established. A total of thirty-two semester hours of 
work is required, of which twenty-four semester hours must be taken in the 
field of business. A typical program would include the following courses: 


Foundations of Business Administration (Bus. 24-1) 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 21-1) 
Principles of Accounting (Bus. 20-2) 

Legal Aspects of Business (Bus. 38-1 or 2) or 
Business Communications (Bus. 34-1 or 2) 
Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting (Bus. 31) 
Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


The flexibility of the program permits the selection of courses to meet 
varying objectives of individual students. 


III. MEDICAL RECORD ADMINISTRATION 


Graduates of approved colleges who wish to obtain professional training 
for positions as medical record librarians in hospitals may complete the re- 
quirements in medical record administration in one calendar year, beginning in 
June, if they present evidence of satisfactory completion of the undergraduate 
courses required in the first three years of the program, outlined on pages 66 
and 67. Applicants who lack the course prerequisites for admission to the 
professional courses in medical record administration are required to make 
up such deficiencies before admission to these courses. This program leads to 
the Diploma in Medical Record Administration and prepares the student 
for the examination for the certificate of Registered Record Librarian, which 
is administered by the American Association of Medical Record Librarians. 


Applicants are advised to consult the Registrar of the College regarding 
conditions of admission to these diploma programs. 
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PRINCE SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


HE Prince School of Retailing prepares its students for employment as 
Siena in department stores, specialty stores, and other retail organiza- 
tions; and also for the wide variety of other fields for which a background in 
distribution procedures, supervisory skills, and effective techniques of organiz- 
ing and presenting data is a useful preparation. 

The School offers two programs: (1) a four-year undergraduate program 
open both to Simmons undergraduates and also to young women transferring 
to the College from other institutions at the end of their freshman or sopho- 
more years; and (2) a one-year program for college graduates, both men and 
women. 

The purpose of the Prince School of Retailing is to provide professional 
training for work in retailing and related fields of distribution. Specifically its 
objectives are: 

1. To develop an understanding of the business environment of today — 
with particular reference to retail stores and related organizations — and the 
ability and attitudes necessary to fit into that environment. 

2. To provide skill in dealing with people and working efficiently with 
groups to a common purpose. 

3. To offer specialized training in retailing and related fields as a basis 
for employment in one of the many areas of distribution. 

The Prince School of Retailing continues, as it has in the past, to em- 
phasize specialized training for executive positions in retailing because this 
field continues to present the kinds of job opportunities and work experi- 
ence that are valuable for the young person who wishes a career as an execu- 
tive in a challenging and dynamic business upon graduation from college. The 
range of positions available to college graduates in stores is constantly broad- 
ening, and undoubtedly will continue to do so. In addition, there is a variety 
of positions in related fields for which a background of retail training and 
experience is desirable. 

Specifically, the positions for which Prince students are being prepared 
include these two broad categories: 

1. Jobs in retailing. This includes training director, employment manager, 
personnel director, fashion coordinator, buyer, merchandise manager, and 
branch store manager for department and specialty stores, as well as owner 
and manager of small retail shops. Frequently the preparation for these post- 
tions includes preliminary training as a member of an executive training group. 

2. Jobs in areas related to retailing in which a knowledge of retailing prin- 
ciples and practices 1s useful. There are positions in wholesaling and manufac- 
turing that relate closely to retailing. These jobs, for which a retail back- 
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ground is highly useful, include: buyer in a New York buying office, fashion 
director for an apparel manufacturer, sales representative for a wholesaler, 
reporter for a retail trade publication, and editorial assistant for a fashion 
magazine. There are many other jobs involving the use of skills developed 
in the study of retailing. Some of these call for the use of many of the same 
supervisory skills learned in the study of retailing; others involve the kinds 
of customer contact similar in many ways to retailing. Year by year this area 
includes an increasingly wider range of job opportunities and currently grad- 
uates are employed in varied work such as: training supervisor in industry, 
adult education teacher, employment counselor, and statistical analyst. 

The entire approach of the Prince School of Retailing today is built 
around the increasingly important role of distribution in its many forms as a 
large and attractive area for professional careers for women. 

Because the curriculum of the Prince School of Retailing seeks to be 
highly practical, the School takes advantage of the many opportunities its 
location in Boston provides for close contact with business organizations that 
offer useful types of experience for students. The result is that in addition to 
the usual types of college instruction, the students take frequent field trips to 
stores and manufacturing plants in the Boston area, and numerous executives 
from stores and other organizations come to the School to teach students the 
techniques they have found effective in their own work. A field trip to the 
New York market is taken by seniors and graduate students each spring to 
familiarize them with the practical operations in the apparel fields. The specific 
courses are listed and described in detail later in this catalogue. 

The College recognizes that there can be no complete substitute for the 
learning that comes from practical work experience. Students are encouraged 
to work during their summer vacations and other times when they are free 
to do so on jobs that may be helpful to them both in preparing for a perma- 
nent job after graduation and in making work contacts that will be useful to 
them. We believe that retail selling is a highly useful preparation for almost 
any type of business activity, and recommend that applicants for admission 
have a minimum of four weeks of selling experience in a department or spe- 
cialty store. 

The School assigns senior and graduate students to full-time positions in 
stores and related organizations in Boston or in other cities for a period of 
approximately six weeks preceding Christmas. In 1960-61 this field work 
period extended from November 14 through December 23. Students are paid 
at the prevailing rates during this period of employment, when they are gen- 
erally given junior executive assignments which provide excellent opportu- 
nities to put into practice the retailing and other supervisory techniques they 
have been studying. The completion of this field work assignment is a definite 
requirement for the degree. 
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The facilities of the School and the College Placement Office continue 
to be available to graduates whenever they are needed, and in past years there 
have been far more jobs than there are graduates to fill them. Executives 
representing major retail organizations visit the School each winter and spring 
to interview students interested in jobs. This interviewing experience is useful 
for students, and through it they have a direct contact with the leading firms 
in the retail field. Interviews are available to them also in related areas through 
the Simmons College Placement Office. 


I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 


The four-year undergraduate program, which leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, provides a broad liberal arts background along with the 
professional training described above. The first year is common to all Simmons 
College students, and the emphasis is primarily on academic subjects. During 
the second year students begin the study of retailing, but continue to have 
much of their course work in the field of general education. The third year is 
divided equally between academic studies and professional courses; in the 
fourth year students spend full time in professional courses unless they wish 
to take an academic elective in place of one of the second-semester subjects. 

Because most of the professional courses are presented during the last 
two years, it is possible to admit by transfer graduates of junior colleges and 
students who have completed creditably two years of senior college work, 
principally in academic courses. Transfer students may also be admitted at 
the end of their first year in another college. Since the courses in retailing are 
offered at 49 Commonwealth Avenue, more than a mile from the main campus, 
students in the second, third, and fourth years should make provision in their 
budgets for the additional carfare to and from the Prince School building. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the first-year program is described in the section entitled “The 
First-Year Class.”’ 


SECOND YEAR 


These courses are required: Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 20), Introduction to Re- 
tailing (R. 20), Merchandise (R. 21), and Business Communications (Bus. 34-1 or 2). Students 
who do not have an adequate mastery of typing must include Personal-Use Typewriting 
(Bus. 21-1). The balance of the thirty-two semester hours required is made up of general 
education electives from a variety of areas, particularly spoken and written English, sociology, 
and psychology. Also recommended are courses in history, government, philosophy, art, 
music, and the humanities. 

Under some circumstances it is possible for students in the School of Retailing to take 
courses in certain other professional schools if their career interests make this seem desirable. 
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These may, for example, include courses in clothing construction in the School of Home 
Economics, writing in the School of Publication, and advertising and shorthand in the 
School of Business. 


Tuirp YEAR 


Introduction to Distribution (R. 30) 

Research Methods (R. 31-2) 

Fashion (R. 32-1) 

Electives (16 sem. hrs.) to be selected from the areas 
suggested for the second year. 


FourtH YEAR 


Retail Merchandising (R. 40) 

Techniques of Retail Supervision (R. 41) 

Personnel Administration (R. 42-1) 

Sales Promotion (R. 43-1) 

Seminar — Current Problems in Distribution (R. 49-2) 

Personnel Problems in Retailing (R. 44-2) or 
Academic elective* (4 sem. hrs.) 


II, ONE-YEAR PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A one-year program designed to provide highly individualized instruc- 
tion in these same professional areas is offered to properly qualified college 
graduates, both men and women. Applicants for admission should have the 
work experience requirements described on page 70. 

Individual programs are worked out for each student on the basis of his 
educational and professional needs. Students are awarded the Diploma in 
Retailing upon the satisfactory completion of this one-year program. Those 
who are admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of Science} may 
begin working toward the degree during the period of residence. 

The requirements for the Master of Science degree are (1) the completion 
of thirty-two semester hours of academic work in the form of courses and 
seminars, (2) the satisfactory completion of the six-week field work period 
mentioned above, and (3) the completion of an acceptable thesis on an ap- 
proved topic. Degrees are awarded by the College in June and October. 

* Taken at the main college building. 


t The rules governing degree candidacy are stated on page 170. 
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SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS * 


HE CURRICULUM of the School of Science provides the student with 
ARE fundamental knowledge and techniques which are needed to attain 
professional competence in certain branches of science, in physical therapy, 
in orthoptics, or in medical technology. 

Programs of study specializing in each of the fundamental sciences — biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics — are given in detail below. They are designed to 
qualify students to serve on a professional level wherever science is advanced 
through research or applied to the problems of medicine, agriculture, or indus- 
try. In the laboratories of industry and of research institutions, universities, 
and hospitals, research and development work is being carried out to find solu- 
tions to problems that range from a study of the causes and nature of cancer 
and its cure to the manufacture of a better soap powder; from the nature of the 
nucleus of an atom to the origin of the solar system; from the control and ulti- 
mate prevention of such virus diseases as the common cold and infantile pa- 
ralysis to the development of the electronic circuits used in radio, television, 
and automatic controls. Graduates who have specialized in biology, chemistry, 
or physics are prepared to serve in laboratories in which such work is done. 

The program of study specializing in mathematics is described in detail 
below. Opportunities for women to work as mathematicians have increased 
markedly in the past ten years. Mathematicians are needed not only in highly 
specialized areas, but also in nearly all fields of pure and applied research. 
Work involving statistical methods, electronic computing, aircraft design, 
communication, and weather phenomena are but a few examples of the many 
openings for mathematicians. It is advisable that students who intend to 
specialize in mathematics also elect courses in basic science. 

Women scientists or mathematicians with a reading knowledge of German 
and of French or Russian are in special demand to search the literature of 
science to find out and summarize what has been done in a specialized field in 
order to prepare the way for laboratory research or for application for patents. 

For those who wish to enter a graduate school as candidates for advanced 
degrees in science or mathematics, a program of study in one of these special 
fields is prerequisite. Laboratory assistantships, scholarships, and fellowships are 
offered by graduate schools to help able students finance such graduate study. 
Those interested in graduate study as a preparation for research in the field of 
nutrition may combine courses in biochemistry and foods with those sug- 
gested for specialization in chemistry. Those students who wish to teach in 
colleges and universities should specialize in a single science or mathematics 
and, after graduation, enroll in graduate school as candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree in this subject. 

* Four and one-half years for the phystcal therapy option. 
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The four-and-one-half-year program in physical therapy leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science and the Diploma in Physical Therapy. In this pro- 
gram Simmons College is affiliated with the Children’s Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter, the Massachusetts General Hospital, the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
and the Bay State Medical Rehabilitation Clinic. These hospitals, in which 
the physical therapy students secure their experience, are world famous for 
their facilities and staffs. During the final year and a half, much of the basic 
instruction is given at the Children’s Hospital Medical Center, but the balance 
of the program is carefully apportioned among all affiliations. This diversity 
provides instruction by specialists in a wide variety of techniques; experience 
with patients of all ages, diagnoses, and degrees of disability; and participation 
with other medical personnel in stimulating and challenging activities. 

Although more than enough academic credits are accumulated to meet the 
minimum requirements for graduation, neither the degree nor the diploma is 
awarded unless the final year and a half of the program has been completed 
with satisfactory grades. During this period courses continue through the 
summer, except for one month’s vacation. 

The program is approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association. For the final year and a half 
students are eligible to apply to various special sources for scholarship and 
fellowship aid. 

The facilities in the affiliated hospitals are such that a limitation must be 
placed on the number of students that may be admitted to this program in a 
given year. A student may be rejected by the Director of the School of Sci- 
ence when she applies for admission to this program if, after medical con- 
sultation, the candidate is judged for reasons of health or emotional stability 
to be unfit for this program. Further, if at any time a student’s work, conduct, 
or health is unsatisfactory or if she fails to manifest those qualities judged to 
be essential in the practice of physical therapy, she may be required to with- 
draw from the program. 

Physical therapy is a firmly established and constantly growing profession 
for women. Widespread public interest in the field of rehabilitation has resulted 
in expanded facilities and a demand for skilled personnel. The physical therapist 
plays a major role in restoring physically handicapped patients of all ages to 
useful and productive lives. Opportunities exist in hospitals, rehabilitation 
centers, the military services, Veterans Administration, public health services, 
and the clinics of business and industrial firms. For the experienced physical 
therapist, excellent fellowships are available for further study in preparation 
for research, administration, and teaching. 

The four-year program in orthoptics leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and the Diploma in Orthoptics. Simmons College is affiliated with the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary in this program. The first three years 
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are devoted to courses taken at the College. In the fourth year the major 
portion of the work is given at the Infirmary, although one course must be 
taken at the College. Although the academic requirements in this program are 
met at the end of the fourth academic year, an additional period of three 
months of internship is necessary before graduates qualify as candidates for the 
examination for certification of the American Orthoptic Council. 

The need for persons trained in orthoptics to work with ophthalmologists 
in the diagnosis and treatment of defects and diseases of the eye has grown 
more acute within recent years. Such professionally trained assistants greatly 
aid these physicians, who are specialists in the treatment of pathological condi- 
tions of the eye. Students in this program devote much of their preprofessional 
education to the study of biology, physics, and mathematics. 

The four-year program in medical technology leads to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science and the Diploma in Diagnostic Laboratory Science. The fourth 
year is of fifty weeks’ duration and starts immediately after the close of the 
third academic year. In this program Simmons College is affiliated with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and the instruction in the final year is given 
in the laboratories and lecture halls of the Hospital by members of its staff. 
The program is,approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association and by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. During the final year of the program each student in satisfactory 
academic standing is eligible to receive a scholarship of $470 from the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

Upon entering the School of Science, a student selects the field in which 
she intends to specialize. The courses which she must take to acquire profes- 
sional competence in this field are listed below. By a wise selection of courses in 
the second-year program it is usually possible for the student who is undecided 
in which of two related fields to specialize to postpone her final choice until 
the third-year program is determined. A student who wishes to prepare for a 
professional objective in science for which the normal programs are unsuitable 
may usually arrange, in consultation with the Director of the School, a special 
program to meet her needs. 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled “‘The First-Year 
Class.” 


Specialization in Biology 


SECOND YEAR 


Vertebrate Morphology (Biol. 23) College Mathematics (Math. 11-1 or 12-1) 
Quantitative Analysis (Chem. 22-1) Analytic Geometry and Calculus I 
College Algebra and Trigonometry (Math. 23-2) 

(Math. 10-1) or Electives (12 sem. hrs.)* 


* At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken during 


the second, third, and fourth years. 
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Turrp YEAR 


Basic Bacteriology (Biol. 32-1) Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III 
General Physiology (Biol. 31-2) (Math. 24-1, 25-2) 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. 31) Seminar in Biology 

~ General Physics (Phys. 11) or Electives (8 sem. hrs.)* 


FourtH YEAR 


Biochemistry (Biol. 41) Cytology and Histology 

Pathogenic Bacteriology, Virology, and (Biol. 42-2) 
Immunology (Biol. 45) Seminar in Biology 

Parasitology and Mycology (Biol. 47-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.)* 


Specialization in Chemistry 


SECOND YEAR : 
ae 


—_— 


Quantitative Analysis (Chem. 22-1, 23-2) General Physics (Phys. 11) —— 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III Electives (8 sem. hrs.)* 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2)t 


Turirp YEAR 


Qualitative Analysis (Chem. 13-2) Seminar in Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. 31) Electives (12 sem. hrs.) *f 
Physical Chemistry (Chem. 41) 


Fourtu YEAR 


Physical Chemistry Laboratory and Instru- Advanced Organic Chemistry (Chem. 42) 
mentation (Chem. 40) Seminar in Chemistry 
Electives (20 sem. hrs.)* 


Specialization in Mathematics 
SECOND YEAR 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and III General Physics (Phys. 11) 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2) Electives (16 sem. hrs.)* 


Turrp YEAR 


Differential Equations (Math. 30-1) Numerical Methods (Math. 35-2) 
Introductory Modern Algebra (Math. 42-1) | Modern Geometry (Math. 33-2) or 

or Probability and Statistics (Math. 41-2) 
Foundations of Mathematics (Math. 40-1) Seminar in Mathematics 
Applied Mathematics (Math. 43-2) or Electives (16 sem. hrs.)* 


* At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken dur- 
ing the second, third, and fourth years. 


{ [f chemistry and biology were taken during the first year, Mathematics 10, 11, or 12, and Mathematics 23 
should be elected in the second year and Mathematics 24 and 25 1n the third year. 


t If Mathematics 24 and 25 are taken in the third year, Chemistry 41 should be taken in the fourth year: 
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FourTH YEAR 
Advanced Calculus I and II (Math. 31-1, Applied Mathematics (Math. 43-2) 


32-2) Probability and Statistics (Math. 41-2) or 
Foundations of Mathematics (Math 40-1) | Modern Geometry (Math. 33-2) 
or Seminar in Mathematics 


Introductory Modern Algebra (Math. 42-1) — Electives (12 sem. hrs.)* 
Numerical Methods (Math. 35-2) or 


Specialization in Physics 
SECOND YEAR 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus II and HI Electricity and Magnetism (Phys. 21-1) 
(Math. 24-1, 25-2) Electronics (Phys. 31-2)t 
Inorganic Chemistry (Chem. 11 or 12) Electives (8 sem. hrs.)* 


Turrp YEAR 


Modern Physics (Phys. 34-1) or Thermodynamics (Phys. 45-2) or 
Optics (Phys. 22-1) Theoretical Physics (Phys. 40) 
Nuclear Physics (Phys. 41-2) or Differential Equations (Math. 30-1) 
Spectroscopy (Phys. 32-2) Seminar in Physics 


Electives (16 or 12 sem. hrs.)* 


FourtH YEAR 


Optics (Phys. 22-1) or Theoretical Physics (Phys. 40) or 
Modern Physics (Phys. 34-1) Thermodynamics (Phys. 45-2) 
Spectroscopy (Phys. 32-2) or Advanced Calculus (Math. 31-1) 
Nuclear Physics (Phys. 41-2) Seminar in Physics 


Electives (12 or 16 sem. hrs.)* 


Specialization in Physical Therapy 
SECOND YEAR 


___..General Physics (Phys. 11) Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 
Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) Child Psychology (Psych. 30-2) 
Physical Education in Physical Therapy I Electives (12 sem. hrs.)t 

(Phys. Ed. 21) 


Turrp YEAR 


Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
General Physiology (Biol. 31-2) Education (Ed. 20-1) 
Physical Education in Physical Therapy II Physical Therapy Lectures 

(Phys. Ed. 31) Electives (20 sem. hrs.)t 


* At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken during 
the second, third, and fourth years. 

} Students who have not completed Physics 11 in their first year will elect it in place of Physics 21 and 31, 
and take the latter in their fourth year. 

t At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken during 
the second and third years. 
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FourtH YEAR 


These courses are taken in the final year and a half. With the exception of Biology 49, 
they are given at the affiliated hospitals. 


Therapeutic Exercise (Phys. Th. 41-123) Ethics and Administration (Phys. Th. 43-3) 


Advanced Human Anatomy Clinical Practice (Phys. Th. 44-23) 
(Phys. Th. 30-12) Orientation to Nursing Techniques 
Electrotherapy (Phys. Th. 39-2) (Phys. Th. 45-23) 
Massage (Phys. Th. 40-1) Applied Physiology (Biol. 49-1) 
Psychology of the Handicapped Psychiatry (Phys. Th. 36-3) 
(Phys. Th. 32-2) Pathology (Phys. Th. 37-2) 
Orthopedic and General Surgery (Phys. Neurology (Phys. Th. 34-3) 
Th. 33-23) Cerebral Palsy (Phys. Th. 46-3) 
Medicine (Phys. Th. 35-3) Functional Training (Phys. Th. 47-3) 
Hydrotherapy (Phys. Th. 42-3) Occupational Therapy (Phys. Th. 48-3) 


Specialization in Orthoptics 
SECOND YEAR 


Life Science I and II (Biol. 11-1, 14-2) Child Psychology (Psych. 30-2) 
General Physics (Phys. 11) Electives (8 sem. hrs.)* 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 


TuHrrD YEAR 


~ Optics (Phys. 22-1) Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) 


Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) Electives (16 sem. hrs.)* 
General Physiology (Biol. 31-2) 


FourtH YEAR 


The course work is given at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary except for 
Orthoptics 43, at the Harvard Medical School, and the elective, at Simmons College. 


Physiological Optics (Orth. 43) Elective (4 sem. hrs.)* 
Orthoptics (Orth. 47) 


Specialization in Medical Technology 
SECOND YEAR 


Quantitative Analysis (Chem. 22-1, 23-2) College Mathematics (Math. 11-1 or 12-1) 
Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) Analytic Geometry and Calculus I (Math. 
Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) 23-2) 
College Algebra and Trigonometry (Math. _—_ Electives (8 sem. hrs.)t 

10-1) or 


THIRD YEAR 
General Physiology (Biol. 31-2) Organic Chemistry (Chem. 31) 
Parasitology and Mycology (Biol. 47-1) Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


* At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken during 
the second, third, and fourth years. 


} At least twenty-four semester hours of academic subjects must be included among the courses taken during 
the second and third years. 
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FourtH YEAR 


These courses are taken at the Massachusetts General Hospital in the twelve months 
immediately following the close of the third academic year. 


Clinical Chemistry (Med. Tech. 40) Histologic Techniques (Med. Tech. 43) 
Blood Grouping and Banking General Diagnostic Methods 
(Med. Tech. 41) (Med. Tech. 45) 


Medical Bacteriology (Med. Tech. 42) 


II, ONE-YEAR PROGRAM IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A few college graduates who have had sufficient training in science may 
be admitted to the final year of the program in medical technology. Such 
students are awarded the Diploma in Diagnostic Laboratory Science upon 
successful completion of the courses. 


Ill. PROGRAMS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Programs in biology, chemistry, physics, or physical therapy are open to 
qualified college graduates who have majored in these fields. The degree of 
Master of Science is awarded to candidates who have completed successfully a 
program totalling at least thirty-two semester hours.* Courses open to graduate 
students only must be included to the extent of at least sixteen semester hours. 
Eight semester hours are devoted to original research, the results of which 
must be submitted in the form of a thesis which includes a review of the spe- 
cialized field and a bibliography. At the discretion of the Department, the 
candidate may be required to demonstrate a reading knowledge of at least one 
modern language other than English. The work must ordinarily be completed 
within two consecutive years. 


IV. ONE-AND-ONE-HALF-YEAR PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES AND GRADUATE NURSES 


Properly qualified college graduates and graduate nurses may be admitted 
to the final year and a half of the program in physical therapy, and are awarded 
the Diploma in Physical Therapy upon successful completion of the courses. 
Preference is given to applicants who offer eight semester hours each in gen- 
eral biology, physics, and chemistry, and four each in anatomy and physiology. 
Students must also have completed twelve semester hours in the social sciences, 
including at least six in psychology. 


V. ONE-YEAR PROGRAM IN ORTHOPTICS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A few college graduates who have had sufficient training in science may 
be admitted to the final year of the program in orthoptics. Such students are 
awarded the Diploma in Orthoptics upon successful completion of the courses. 


* The rules governing degree candidacy are stated on page 170. 
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SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
I, FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 


HE School of Home Economics offers four-year undergraduate programs 
Ate preparation for the wide variety of interesting and challenging positions 
open to the college graduate professionally trained in home economics or in 
preparation for graduate work in foods, nutrition, and public health nutrition. 
At the end of the general first year the student selects the area of specializa- 
tion in which she is primarily interested, choosing from home economics 
education, child development, consumer services, institution management and 
dietetics, and foods and nutrition. With the guidance of the Director she ar- 
ranges her program to fit her individual needs and professional goal. The 
programs which lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science are planned to achieve 
a balance between general education essential for all college women, and pro- 
fessional education essential for well-qualified, competent home economists. 

For the student interested in teaching or extension work, preparation in 
all aspects of home economics is desirable. This affords sound subject-matter 
training for teaching foods, nutrition, home management, clothing, textiles, 
family relations, and child development. Courses in education, as well as 
supervised teaching of home economics in junior and senior high schools, 
qualify her to teach in public or private elementary and secondary schools. The 
same type of preparation is necessary for those who wish to become home dem- 
onstration agents or 4-H Club leaders. 

The student interested in teaching may select the program in child de- 
velopment. A graduate of this program is prepared to work with young chil- 
dren in nursery schools and day-care centers. Preparation includes experience 
with children of nursery school age as well as consideration of preschool pro- 
gram planning and child growth and development. 

Well-qualified students enrolled in either the home economics education 
or the child development specialization may spend one semester of the junior 
or senior year in concentrated study of human development at The Merrill- 
Palmer Institute in Detroit. 

The consumer services specialization is designed for the students who wish 
careers as home economists in business — with advertising agencies, magazines 
and newspapers, equipment, food, and utility companies, and test kitchens. 
Preparation in all aspects of home economics is included, with additional 
emphasis on courses in journalism and advertising. During the senior year 
field experience is arranged on an individual basis. 

The student who follows the institution management and dietetics spe- 
cialization meets the requirements for a dietetic internship. She also satisfies 
the academic requirements for membership in The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, a prerequisite for many positions in the field of dietetics. 
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The student who completes the foods and nutrition specialization is pre- 
pared for many kinds of positions requiring a basic understanding of food 
and its nutritional value. Opportunities in business, laboratories, public health 
agencies, and the extension services are available to the young woman whose 
undergraduate preparation has emphasized foods and nutrition. In some cases 
a year of graduate study is required in order for the student to become fully 
qualified for these fields. Many universities offer fellowships and graduate 
assistantships in teaching and research to students with a strong background 
in foods, nutrition, and the biological sciences who wish to work for the 
master’s degree. 

The programs in the School of Home Economics * are as follows: 


First YEAR 


The arrangement of the program is described in the section entitled “The First-Year 
Class.”’ 


Specialization in Home Economics Education 


SECOND YEAR 


Foods and Nutrition (H.Ec. 23-1 or 2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Clothing (H.Ec. 20-1 or 2) Education (Ed. 20-2) 
Home Economics Lectures (H.Ec. 15-1) Child and Adolescent Growth and Develop- 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) ment (H.Ec. 35-2) 
Design (H.Ec. 22-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 
THIRD YEAR 

Home Management (H.Ec. 34-1 or 2) The Nature of Classroom Teaching (Ed. 
Advanced Foods (H.Ec. 33-1) 30-1) 
Tailoring (H.Ec. 30-2) Textiles (H.Ec. 21-2) 
Field Experience in Home Economics Edu- Nutrition (H.Ec. 25-2) 

cation (H.Ec. 36-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


FourtH YEAR 


Curriculum and Methods in the Teaching of School and Teacher in American Society 


Home Economics (H.Ec. 54-1) (Ed. 45-2) 
Student Teaching (H.Ec. 55-1) Professional and academic electives (12 sem. 
Consumer Education (H.Ec. 47-1) hrs.) 


Family Relations (H.Ec. 57-2) 


Specialization in Child Development 


SECOND YEAR 


Foods and Nutrition (H.Ec. 23-1 or 2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Clothing (H.Ec. 20-1 or 2) Education (Ed. 20-2) 

Home Economics Lectures (H.Ec. 15-1) Child and Adolescent Growth and Develop- 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) ment (H.Ec. 35-2) 

Design (H.Ec. 22-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


* These programs assume completion of at least one semester of introductory biology and Chemistry 10 or 
Ll an the first year. 
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THIRD YEAR 
Field Experience in Home Economics Edu- Early Childhood Programs: Methods and 


cation (H.Ec. 36-1) Materials (H.Ec. 48-2) 
Children’s Books and Periodicals (Pub. 38-1) Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 
Home Management (H.Ec. 34-1 or 2) Recommended: 
Nutrition (H.Ec. 25-2) Psychology, Sociology 


Consumer Education (H.Ec. 47-2) 


FourtH YEAR 
To be offered beginning in 1962-63 


Advanced Child Development (H.Ec. 38-2) | Experience with Children (H.Ec. 49-2) 
Family Relations (H.Ec. 57-2) Electives (20 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in Consumer Services 
SECOND YEAR 


Design (H.Ec. 22-1) Home Economics Lectures (H.Ec. 15-1) 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. 20-1)* Foods and Nutrition (H.Ec. 23-2) 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-lor2) Clothing (H.Ec. 20-2) 
Contemporary Economic Society (Ec. 21-1) _ English elective (4 sem. hrs.) 

Elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


THIRD YEAR 


Advanced Foods (H.Ec. 33-1) Nutrition (H.Ec. 25-2) 
Home Management (H.Ec. 34-1) Textiles (H.Ec. 21-2) 
Journalism (Pub. 30-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Article Writing (Pub. 31-2) 


FourtH YEAR 


Consumer Education (H.Ec. 47-1) Advertising Policiesand Methods (Bus. 50-1) 
Field Experience in Home Economics (H.Ec. Demonstration Techniques (H.Ec. 37-2) 
59-1) Electives (16 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in Institution Management and Dietetics 


SECOND YEAR 


Foods and Nutrition (H.Ec. 23-1) Organic Chemistry (Chem. 20-1)* 
Home Economics Lectures (H.Ec. 15-1) Biochemistry (Chem. 21-2) 
Clothing (H.Ec. 20-1 or 2) or Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) 
Design (H.Ec. 22-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1 or2) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Child and Adolescent Growth and Develop- Social Science elective (4 sem. hrs.) 


ment (H.Ec. 35-1 or 2) Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) 
Advanced Foods (H.Ec. 33-1 or 2) Nutrition (H.Ec. 25-2) 
Home Management (H.Ec. 34-1 or 2) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Institutional Accounting (Bus. 39-1)t or 


* In 1961-62 students substitute the first semester of Chemistry 31. 
Tt Offered in alternate years. 
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FourtH YEAR 


Institution Management (H.Ec. 52-1, 53-2) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 


Advanced Nutrition (H.Ec. 45-1) Education (Ed. 20-1 or 2) 
Institutional Accounting (Bus. 39-1)* or Diet Therapy (H.Ec. 46-2) 
Social Science elective (4 sem. hrs.) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Specialization in Foods and Nutrition 


SECOND YEAR 


Foods and Nutrition (H.Ec. 23-1) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) Education (Ed. 20-2) 

Organic Chemistry (Chem. 31) Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) 

Home Economics Lectures (H.Ec. 15-1) Electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Tuirp YEAR 


Advanced Foods (H.Ec. 33-1) Biochemistry (Chem. 21-2) 
Home Management (H.Ec. 34-1) Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) 
Nutrition (H.Ec. 25-2) Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 

FourtH YEAR 
Advanced Nutrition (H.Ec. 45-1) Demonstration Techniques (H.Ec. 37-2) 
Quantitative Food Analysis (Chem. 24-1) Diet Therapy (H.Ec. 46-2) 
Experimental Foods (H.Ec. 43-2) Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 


III. GRADUATE PROGRAM 


A graduate program in home economics education leading to the degree 
of Master of Science is offered in a series of five summer sessions. One graduate 
course is offered in an evening or Saturday program during each semester of 
the academic year, thus making it possible to complete degree requirements 
in fewer than five summers. Full information is contained in a bulletin which 
may be obtained from the Director of the School of Home Economics. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


HE School of Nursing aims through its programs of study to prepare 
Sipeaes for initial employment in professional nursing, and for graduate 
study in nursing. 

The School believes that the practice of nursing is based upon medical, 
behavioral, and natural sciences, and that nurses serve the public through the 
care of the sick and through the promotion of health. As an integral part of 
the College, the School seeks to provide students with learning experiences in 
which liberal and professional education are recognized as essential compo- 
nents of nursing education. The staff constantly seeks to provide a climate in 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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which each student has an opportunity to develop her unique potentialities as 
well as to achieve the objectives of the School of Nursing. 

The School of Nursing offers two programs leading to the baccalaureate 
degree. The Basic Professional Program is designed for high school graduates 
who wish a preparation for professional nursing integrated with a college 
education. The General Nursing Program is designed for graduates of state- 
approved hospital or junior college schools of nursing who wish a combined 
liberal education and supplementary basic professional education. 

There is also a special program of study (N. II) designed for registered 
nurses who wish to meet only the minimum educational qualifications for staff 
positions in public health nursing. This program will be discontinued after 
the 1962 summer session. 

The programs in the School of Nursing are approved by the Accrediting 
Service of the National League for Nursing and include preparation for public 
health nursing. The graduates of the Basic Professional Program are eligible 
for the state examination required for the registration of professional nurses. 

In addition to the regular programs of the School of Nursing, the College 
offers instruction to the preclinical students who have been admitted to the 
schools of nursing of the Children’s and New England Deaconess Hospitals of 
Boston. 


I, BASIC PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of this five-academic-year program is to provide for qualified 
applicants a broad scientific, academic, and professional base whereby they 
may develop social consciousness, sound professional attitudes, and beginning 
competencies in nursing. The program also seeks to develop an awareness by 
the student of the total health needs of the patient, his family and community. 

A wide range of hospitals and public health agencies are selected by the 
College in order to secure extensive practice opportunities for students and the 
College faculty supervises the practice of students in the agencies. During the 
current academic year the cooperating institutions include: Lemuel Shattuck 
Hospital, Massachusetts General Hospital, McLean Hospital, Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital Medical Center, Boston Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Boston Health Department, Cambridge Visiting Nurse Association, 
Cambridge Health Department, and Waltham Visiting Nurse Association. 

There are several distinct advantages of this program over the usual three- 
year curriculum offered by most hospital schools. (1) It enables the student 
to secure both a college education and professional preparation in nursing. 
(2) Nursing theory and practice are geared to the maturity and capacity of 
the college student. (3) There is opportunity for students to elect courses in 
areas of special interest. (4) Graduates with better-than-average academic 
achievement are admissible to graduate study in nursing. 
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All courses in the program must be satisfactorily completed before the 
degree may be awarded. The College reserves the right to exclude students 
whose progress in theory or practice is unsatisfactory. 

The Basic Professional Program is undergoing a gradual modification. The 
entire program is now conducted within the regular College year. 


First YEAR 


For the arrangement of this year’s work see the section entitled “The First-Year Class.” 


SECOND YEAR 


Human Anatomy (Biol. 22-1) 

Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) 

Fundamentals of Nursing (N. 21) 

Personal and Professional Relationships in Nursing (N. 22-1) 
Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) 

Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) 

Elements of Nutrition (H. Ec. 26-1) 

Pharmacology (N. 24-2) 


TuirD YEAR 


Introduction to Sociology (Soc. 20-1) 
Medical-Surgical Nursing (N. 31) 

Human Growth and Development (N. 25-2) 
Academic electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


FourtTH YEAR 


To be offered beginning in 1962-63 


Educational Psychology 
Maternity Nursing 

Nursing of Children 

Social Anthropology 

Academic electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


Firth YEAR 
To be offered beginning in 1963-64 
Public Health Sciences 
Psychiatric Nursing 
Public Health Nursing 
Senior Seminar 
Academic electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


The outline below applies for fourth- and fifth-year students in 1961-62. 


FourtH YEAR 
Medical and Surgical Nursing I, II (N. 3) 
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FirrnH YEAR 


Psychiatric Nursing (N. 4) 10 weeks 
Maternity Nursing (N. 5) 10 weeks 
Pediatric Nursing (N. 6) 10 weeks 
Public Health Sciences (N. 50-1) 

Public Health Nursing (N. 8) 9 weeks 
Seminar in Professional Nursing (N. 9-2) 

Senior Nursing (N. 10) 3 weeks 


For the basic fees for all Simmons College students see the section on 
“Expenses.” (But note that tuition for fourth- and fifth-year students in this 
program in 1961-62, and for fifth-year students in 1962-63 will be $500 a 
year.) Students in the School of Nursing have additional expenses approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Second Year 


Uniforms $50 
Transportation to and from the hospital 35 


Third Year 


Uniforms 50 
Transportation 70 


Fourth Year (beginning 1962-63) 


Uniforms 50 


Fifth Year (beginning 1963-64) 


Transportation 105 


See the section “Residence” for living arrangements. Exceptions in 
1961-62 only, third- and fourth-year students may choose to live in the 
student residence at the Massachusetts General Hospital. The annual fee for 
residence at the Hospital is $700 (board, room, and uniform laundry). Fifth- 
year students may live off campus with one or more classmates provided prior 
approval is obtained from the Dean on recommendation of the Director of 
the School of Nursing. 

Students who wish part-time employment during the academic year and 
full-time summer employment are encouraged to seek the assistance of the 
College Placement Office. Student nurses are advised not to seek employment 
in hospital nursing services, and the School of Nursing uniform may be worn 
only during the practice periods regularly scheduled by the School. 
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II. SPECIAL PROGRAM IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING * 


This program is primarily designed for the benefit of those who wish to 
meet local or state certification requirements. 

A student must register for a major portion of the program at Simmons 
College, including field work in public health nursing. However, a student may 
be exempted from the field work requirement because of previous acceptable 
experience under adequate supervision. Arrangements for the field practice 
must be initiated at least four months before the desired assignment. 

A series of summer sessions has been especially planned for those who are 
unable to study in the regular college year. By careful planning, the approved 
program can be completed in five summer sessions, exclusive of any supervised 
practice which may be required.f 


IV. GENERAL NURSING PROGRAM 


Qualified undergraduate registered nurses who wish to work toward their 
S.B. degree are admissible to the General Nursing Program. This program is 
designed to enable the graduate of a diploma school of nursing to complete 
the requirements for the baccalaureate degree with a major in nursing. Gradu- 
ates of this program are prepared for initial employment in all areas (including 
public health nursing) and for graduate study in nursing. Advanced standing 
for previous education in nursing and college courses taken in other accredited 
colleges and universities is granted on an individual basis, depending upon the 
achievement of the student and the suitability of the courses completed. See 
pages 37 and 38 for admission requirements. Students whose basic preparation 
did not include psychiatric nursing theory and practice will be required to 
make up this deficiency. 

The program is planned on a six-semester basis to permit the student to 
achieve the objectives of Simmons College in both general and professional 
education. The final year of work must be completed at Simmons College and 
must include at least 32 semester hours of credit. Students are expected to 
complete the program within a period of not more than six years. For other 
degree requirements, see page 169. 

The first four semesters are designed to enrich the student’s background 
in academic areas — the humanities, sciences, and social sciences. Concurrently 
foundation courses in nursing are provided to give depth to the student’s pro- 
fessional education. This program draws on the total resources of the College, 
as well as the School of Nursing, and students attend classes with students 
from other schools of the College. 

* This program will be discontinued after the 1962 summer session. 
+ Chosen individually on the basis of previous education and placement tests. 
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During the final year students elect: Comprehensive Nursing, Public 
Health Sciences, Public Health Nursing, and Introduction to Management 
and Teaching. In these courses, theory and practice are taught concurrently. 
Supervised experience is planned in a variety of community health agencies. 

The program consists of the following sequence of courses or their 
equivalent: 


SOPHOMORE YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
English electives* (8 sem. hrs.) Introduction to Sociology (Soc. 20-1) 
Life Science I: Basic Principles (Biol. 11-1) Social science elective (4 sem. hrs.) 
Human Physiology (Biol. 34-2) Microbiology (Biol. 21-2) 
General Chemistry (Chem. 10) Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds 
Introduction to Psychology (Psych. 20-1) of Education (Educ. 20-1 or 2) 


Human Growth and Development (N. 25-2) Group Process for Nurses (N. 36-2) 
Social Foundations of Nursing (N. 35-1) 
Academic electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


SENIOR YEAR 
Public Health Sciences (N. 50-1) 
Comprehensive Nursing (N. 45-1 or 2) 
Introduction to Management and Teaching (N. 46-2) 
Public Health Nursing (N. 53-1 or 2) 
Academic electives (8 sem. hrs.) 


V. HALF-YEAR PROGRAM IN PREPARATION FOR SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


By an arrangement with the Children’s Hospital Medical Center and the 
New England Deaconess Hospital, students who are admitted to the schools of 
nursing in those institutions are received by the College for one semester of 
instruction in the scientific subjects necessary for their professional work. 
This program is as follows: 


Anatomy and Physiology (Biol. A) 
Bacteriology (Biol. B) 

Chemistry (Chem. A) 

Foods and Nutrition for Nurses (H. Ec. A) 
Elements of Psychology (Psych. A) 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


Courses for registered nurses are offered in the summer. These courses are 
offered in blocks of three weeks and are so arranged that a nurse may complete 
the approved program in Public Health Nursing (N. I) by attending a series 
of successive summer sessions. Full information is contained in a bulletin 
which may be obtained from the Director of the School of Nursing, Simmons 
College. Changes will be made in the summer session offerings after 1962. 
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7TAHE requirements for each year in the various programs are shown on the 
Ale errr pages in the outlines of the programs in each school. Any 
changes in the courses listed, which may seem advisable because of the varying 
objectives of the students, are subject to the approval of the director of the 
school in which the student is enrolled. It must be understood that the College 
reserves the right to make changes in the courses announced or to omit any 
course for which there is insufficient enrollment. 

A course which occupies a fourth of the full-time effort of a student for one 
year, irrespective of the actual number of class exercises, is assigned credit of 
eight semester hours. A course which occupies a smaller fraction of a student’s 
effort is assigned credit in the same ratio. A class period occupies forty-five 
minutes. 

Courses indicated by letter (e.g. Chemistry A) are not counted toward a 
degree, unless taken in connection with additional work prescribed by the 
Faculty. 

In the course numbers the digit following the dash indicates the half- 
year during which the course is given. The 0 indicates a course given for the 
full college year, the / and 2 indicate first and second half-years. An S pre- 


ceding the course number indicates a summer course. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE COLLEGE 


The freshman course concerning Simmons and its programs. The first half-year is in- 
tended to assist the first-year student in her adjustment to new responsibilities and environ- 
ment. Talks are given on study habits and techniques, health, social relationships, self-under- 
standing, and other pertinent subjects. 

During the second half-year the Directors describe the offerings of their Schools. The 
Chairmen of Divisions discuss the elective courses in academic subjects. Vocational informa- 
tion is presented by the Director of Placement and by the Directors of Schools. Individual 
conferences with the Directors of Schools give the freshmen opportunities for questions 
and discussion. 

MISS CLIFTON and special lecturers. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS 
ENGLISH 


Courses in English stress methods of writing effectively. Each of the courses in litera- 
ture introduces students to the great literary heritage of the English-speaking peoples and 
emphasizes the relevance of major writers of the past to the issues and events of today. 


VOICE CONFERENCE 


During the orientation period in September all first-year students take a brief oral 
reading test to determine who can benefit from a short program of voice recordings and indi- 
vidual conferences for improving speech. 

MISS MILLIKEN, 
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10-0. READING AND WRITING [8 sem. hrs. 

English 10 is an intensive course intended to prepare the entering student for reading 
and writing of college calibre, and especially to communicate through an effective use of 
the English language. The student is trained to analyze, organize, and present material of 
the kind she will meet in all her courses, and the assignments in writing relate the analysis 
of “‘meaning”’ in various kinds of statements to a full program in reading. During the first 
semester the reading and writing both emphasize certain aspects of modern literature and 
culture. Class discussions, lectures, and individual conferences upon writing assignments. 

During the second semester the assignments are more comprehensive in scope and more 
analytical in method, and center upon the criticism of a wide range of selected readings from 
the various periods of western literature. These readings are usually chosen from the Bible, 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, Shakespeare, Swift, Conrad, and Frost or other poets. Class 
discussions, lectures, and individual conferences upon writing assignments. 

MISS MATLACK, MISS MILLIKEN, MR. GREENE, MR. NITCHIE, MR. STERNE, MR. L’HOMME, 

MR. LANGER, MR. PERRY, MR. SMITH. 

Offered: as a year course, though on recommendation of the instructor the first semester 

may be taken separately for four semester hours of credit. 


11-0. READINGS IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY LITERATURE [8 sem. hrs. 
For first-year students whose placement tests indicate unusual ability in English. The 
discussion of certain leading twentieth-century novelists, poets, and critics of literature and 
society is an introduction to significant issues of the present. A number of critical papers 
gives practice in writing from a contemporary point of view. 
MR. L’HOMME, MR. LANGER, MR. PERRY. 


20-0. AMERICAN WRITERS [8 sem. hrs. 

Reading in major American writers such as Jonathan Edwards, Jefferson, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Melville, Henry James, William James, Eugene O’Neill, E. A. Robinson, and 
Faulkner to illustrate their relation to English and Continental literature and to fundamental 
American issues like Puritanism, transcendentalism, pragmatism, and the democratic tradi- 
tion. Critical papers, written after conference with the instructor. 

MR. STERNE, 

Prerequisite: English 10 or I1 or the equivalent. 


22-0. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY ( ., [8 sem. hrs. 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The immediate background to twentieth-century trends and problems in literature, 
society, economics, religion, the arts, and science as it appears in major British writers from 
Wordsworth through Byron, Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, Ruskin, Mill, Newman, and Arnold. 
Stress is laid upon the relation of these writers to Continental and American literature and 
developments such as “‘romanticism,”’ realism, naturalism, and symbolism. Six critical papers, 
written after conference with the instructor. 

MR. SYPHER. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent, and approval of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 


[23-2. THE TOOLS OF SPEECH * [4 sem. hrs. 

This course develops around three units: voice production, speech sounds, and vocabu- 
lary. The aim of the course is to help the student improve in these areas by the use of lectures, 
* Students are not ordinarily permitted to take both English 23 and 24 for credit. 
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demonstrations, recordings, drills, integrated with an intensive program of oral interpreta- 
tion: short stories, scenes from plays, poetry. There are frequent conferences with the 
instructor and weekly practice periods with the tape recorder. Recommended especially 
for students with speech or voice problems and for foreign students. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent, and consultation with the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


24-1, 2. SPOKEN ENGLISH * [4 sem. hrs. 

A course in which the student is trained to define, to support, to organize, and to present 
her ideas effectively. In addition to meeting a variety of speech situations, the student also 
works to improve her speaking habits through conferences with the instructor and practice 
with the tape recorder. 

MISS MILLIKEN. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


25-1. THE SHORT STORY [4 sem. hrs. 

Appreciation of the short story, with emphasis on the longer, or novella form, including 
James, Conrad, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Mann, Gertrude Stein. Two papers, one of which 
may be narrative. 

MISS MATLACK. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


[27-2. PRACTICE IN WRITING [4 sem. hrs. 

Primarily intended for those who, after completing English 10 or its equivalent, need 
further experience in writing, especially writing of a particular sort. Assignments are based 
on the individual needs and interests of the students. 

Prerequisite: consultation with the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


28-2. ENGLISH LANGUAGE —ITS GROWTH AND USE [4 sem. hrs. 
A brief history of the English language and the effects of its growth on vocabulary, 
grammar, idiom, and general usage in the spoken word as well as in literature. 
MISS MILLIKEN. 
Prerequisite: English 10 ot 11 or the equivalent. 


29-2. CONTEMPORARY DRAMA [4 sem. hrs. 
Discussion of twentieth-century playwrights from O’Neill to the present. Attendance at 
productions in Boston and the vicinity. 
MISS MATLACK. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


30-2. THE BIBLE [4 sem. hrs. 

Chief emphasis is on the reading of the Bible itself — the Old Testament stories of the 
Pentateuch, the accounts of the kings, the lives and teachings of the prophets and sages, with 
consideration of the development of religious ideas and ethical standards throughout Biblical 


* Students are not ordinarily permitted to take both English 23 and 24 for credit. 
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history. A study of the New Testament, with special attention given to the Gospel accounts 
of the life and teachings of Jesus and to the letters of Paul. 

MR. GREENE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


[33-1]. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY [4 sem. hrs. 
IN THE AGE OF DONNE AND MILTON * 

Reading and discussion of such figures as Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Milton, Hobbes, and 
Dryden exemplify the literary, religious, and philosophic conflicts of the seventeenth 
century. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[34-2. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY [4 sem. hrs. 
IN THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT * 

The literature of the Enlightenment — its ideals in society, religion, and political 
philosophy, and their importance for the twentieth century. The readings in Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, and major novelists, poets, and letter-writers illustrate the currents of thought 
in a cosmopolitan age. Comment on the painting, gardening, furniture, and architecture 
of eighteenth-century England supplements the discussion of literature. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


35-1. SHAKESPEARE [4 sem. hrs. 
Analysis and interpretation of the major plays, with comment on the theatre of Shake- 
speare’s London. 
MR. SYPHER. 
Elective for third- and fourth-year students. 


360- e oe eNGLISneNOVEL [4 sem. hrs. 
A discussion of the major British novelists from the eighteenth century to the present. 
MR. GREENE. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


37-1. THE CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN NOVEL [4 sem. hrs. 

An intensive reading of novels by Hawthorne, Mark Twain, James, Proust, Mann 
Kafka, Faulkner, and Camus. Although the novels are treated primarily as individual 
examples of the art of fiction, some attention is devoted to intellectual background and 
thematic continuity from the earlier nineteenth century to the present. 

MR. LANGER. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or I] or the equivalent. 


39= CONTEMPORARY JPOE TRY [4 sem. hrs. 

A discussion of the principal poets from Thomas Hardy to Dylan Thomas, stressing 
particularly such dominant figures as W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden. Discussion 
of the techniques of symbolism, and the influence of decadence and contemporary social 
and psychological thought. 

MR. NITCHIE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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40-2. TYPES OF DRAMAS [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of important plays of the western world. Reading and discussion of such sig- 
nificant dramatists as Euripides, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Moliére, Racine, Gogol, 
Chekov, and O’Neill. 

MR. GREENE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


42-2. INTRODUCTION TO POETRY [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of English verse. Emphasis is on understanding and enjoying the short poem. 
Particular attention is paid to the ballad, sonnet, elegy, and ode, as well as the conventions 
and styles of the various periods. American verse, as well as other verse in English, is con- 
sidered in relation to English tradition. 

MR. L’ HOMME. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


43-1. SHAW [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the plays, prefaces, and criticism of George Bernard Shaw. Discussion of 
his times and his theatre. 
MR. BOSWORTH. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


44-1. MAJOR ENGLISH WRITERS I [4 sem. hrs. 

Discussion of such writers as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Samuel Johnson 
exemplifies the movement of ideas from the closed Medieval world view through the political 
and scientific disturbances of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to the rational system- 
building of the Augustans. Lectures and a series of short papers direct the discussion. 

MR. NITCHIE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


45-2. MAJOR ENGLISH WRITERS II [4 sem. hrs. 

Discussion of such writers as Wordsworth, Browning, Shaw, and Yeats illustrates dif- 
fering modes of Romantic and anti-Romantic response in the post-industrial West. Lectures 
and a series of short papers direct the discussion. 

MR. NITCHIE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


FOR OTHER WRITING COURSES, ste Publication 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


80-2, 81-1. PROBLEMS IN LITERATURE [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

[80-2. IDEAS OF GOOD AND EVIL. This course is devoted to the theme of man’s 
struggle with the problem of good and evil as expressed in literature in the works of Plato, 
Dante, Milton, Goethe, and Nietzsche. Three critical papers, written after conference with 


the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


81-1. LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. This course focuses on the complex relation- 
ship between literary works and the societies in which they are produced. In 1961 it will 
concern the response of twentieth-century writers such as Wells, Huxley, Orwell, Faulkner, 
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Ellison, Kerouac, Malraux, Camus, and Sartre to problems like colonialism, communism, the 
mechanization of life, and spiritual restlessness. Three critical papers written after con- 
ference with the instructor. 

MR. STERNE. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 

Offered: as a year course, or either half may be taken separately. 


82-2. STUDIES IN THE MODERN NOVEL [4 sem. hrs. 
Intensive reading in the writings of such twentieth-century novelists as Henry James, 
Marcel Proust, Thomas Mann, C. P. Snow, and one Japanese novelist. 
MISS MATLACK. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


83-2. CRITICISM* [4 sem. hrs. 

The purpose of this course is to develop critical ability. Widely different methods of 
criticism — psychological, social, philosophical, aesthetic, religious, and ethical — are applied 
to certain works in literature and the “‘fine’’ arts. 

MR. SYPHER,. 

Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


84-2. GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION [4 sem. hrs. 
Readings in ancient epic, drama, and philosophy exemplify the ‘“‘classical” tradition in 
Greek and Roman culture. 
MR. NITCHIE. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


85-1. MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE [4 sem. hrs. 
The literature of continental Europe and Britain from the decline of “‘classical’’ culture 
to the Renaissance, including epics like Beowulfand the Nibelungenlied, romances like Tristan 
and Isolt and Gawain and the Green Knight, and the principal works of Dante and Chaucer. 
MR. L’HOMME. 
Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


86-2. RENAISSANCE LITERATURE [4 sem. hrs. 
The literature of continental Europe and Britain from the revival of classical culture 
to the early seventeenth century, including the characteristic works of Boccaccio, Machia- 
velli, Rabelais, Montaigne, Erasmus, Cervantes, and Shakespeare. 
MR. L’HOMME. 


Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


87-2. RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION [4 sem. hrs. 

Reading of a number of major Russian authors, including Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, and selected post-revolutionary Soviet writers. Some 
attention is devoted to intellectual and social backgrounds. 

MR. LANGER. 

Prerequisite: English 10 or 11 or the equivalent. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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10-0. BEGINNING FRENCH [8 sem. hrs. 
Through a study of pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary the student develops 
ability to understand, speak, read, and write simple French. By the end of the year she 
should have acquired sufficient mastery of vocabulary and syntax to enter more advanced 
courses, or if necessary, to continue her reading alone. 
MR. ADDELSON. 


20-0. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH [8 sem. hrs. 
This course is intended for those who have already studied French, but whose placement- 
test scores indicate they are not yet ready for French 25 or 30. Together with an intensive 
review of grammar, and also oral practice, the class reads modern French texts of graduated 
difficulty. Students with a grade of B or better may go directly into French 31, 32 or 34, 35. 


MISS CARSON, MR. 


25-0. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH [8 sem. hrs. 

This course is indicated for those who have had two or three years of secondary-school 
French and whose achievement in the placement test is such that they would benefit from 
a more advanced second-year course. There is more emphasis on the spoken language than 
in French 20. This course would normally be followed by French 33 or 34, 35 or 31, 32. 


MISS CARSON, MISS MAMIKONIAN, MR. 


30-0. READINGS IN FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION [8 sem. hrs. 
A reasonably sound preparation in French grammar is presumed. Classes are conducted 
in seminar fashion; discussions take place insofar as possible in French. However, ability 
to speak French is not prerequisite, as such ability is developed during the course of the 
year. The student reads selected materials with a view to gaining an understanding of French 
civilization and culture. This course prepares for French 31, 32. 
MR. NEWMAN, MR. ADDELSON, MISS CARSON, MISS MAMIKONIAN. 
Prerequisite: French 10 with a grade of B or better, or French 20, or assignment by place- 
ment tests. 


31-1, 32-2, MAJOR FRENCH WRITERS [4 or 8 sem. hrs.* 

Through intensive reading of master works of such figures as Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Racine, Moliére, Rousseau, Voltaire, Hugo, Stendhal, Balzac, Baudelaire, Zola, and Gide, 
the student is introduced to the major trends in French literature and thinking from the 
Renaissance to the present day. Prerequisite to all advanced courses in French literature. 
Lectures and class discussion in French. 

MISS CARSON. 

Prerequisite: French 25 or 30 or approval of the instructor. 


33-1. SPOKEN FRENCH [4 sem. hrs. 

Intensive semester course for students of superior aptitude in the French language. 
Two class meetings a week and four hours of individual oral-aural practice using tape record- 
ers. 

MR. NEWMAN. 

Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to fifteen students. 


* Not divisible except by special permission. 
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34-1, 35-2. CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

During the first half-year the student concentrates, with individual assistance, upon 
pronunciation, enunciation, and intonation, and is drilled in the everyday French idiom 
until she has gained facility and correctness of expression. During the second half-year there 
are individualized readings which serve as a basis for oral and written reports on aspects of 
French civilization. Thzs class 1s conducted in French. 

MR. NEWMAN, MR... 

Prerequisite: French 25 or 30 or approval of the instructor. 


41-1, 42-2. THE AGE OF CLASSICISM* [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Beginning with an investigation into the sources of classical aesthetics in the sixteenth 
century, this course is an intensive study of the major figures of the century of Louis XIV. 
MR. NEWMAN. 
Prerequisite: French 31, 32 or the approval of the instructor. 


[43-1, 44-2. THE AGE OF REASON* [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

A chronological study of the esprit philosophique of the Enlightenment, together with a 
study of other currents of eighteenth-century thought and culture, such as sentimentalism, 
neoclassicism, rococo. 


Prerequisite: French 31, 32 or the approval of the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.| 


45-1, 46-2. .-FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
REVOLUTION TO THE THIRD REPUBLIC* 

This course traces the emergence and development of modern French literature through 
pre-romanticism, romanticism, and the later movements of realism, naturalism, parnasse, 
and symbolism. 

MR. ADDELSON. 

Prerequisite: French 31, 32 or the approval of the instructor. 


[47-1, 48-2. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE* [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Selected readings in modern French literature from Symbolism to the present time. 

The readings are drawn from such figures as Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Verlaine, 

Apollinaire, Proust, Gide, Mauriac, Duhamel, Camus, Sartre, Giraudoux, Anouilh. 


Prerequisite: French 31, 32 or the approval of the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


GERMAN 


10-0. BEGINNING GERMAN [8 sem. hrs. 
The chief purpose of the course is to develop the student’s ability to read German, and 
the study of grammar is kept to the minimum compatible with this end. Elementary reading 
material is followed by the reading of short stories and other narrative prose. As far as possible 
there is practice in spoken German. 
MR. KLEIN. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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20-0. ADVANCED GERMAN [8 sem. hrs. 

Continuation of German 10. During the first eight or ten weeks the class reads narrative 
prose of a more advanced nature and practices accurate translation. After this preparation 
there is a selection of various types of narrative, critical, and dramatic writing, designed to 
furnish an introduction to German history and civilization. Throughout the year the student 
continues extensive outside reading. A certain amount of regular practice in conversation 
continues through the year. 

MR. KLEIN. 

Prerequisite: German 10 or the equivalent. 


30-1. GOETHE’S FAUST AND THE FAUST LEGEND [4 sem. hrs. 
IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

A study of the representative work of the ‘“‘representative man’’ of his age: the sources 
of the Faust legend, its dramatization by Marlowe in Dr. Faustus, and, chiefly, its significance 
as the expression of Goethe’s views. The student does outside reading in other works of 
Goethe for a broader basis of appreciation. Written reports. 

MR. KLEIN. 

Prerequisite: German 20 or the equivalent. 


31-2. CONTEMPORARY GERMAN LITERATURE* [4 sem. hrs. 

Short stories, essays, and Novellen by representatives of the leading trends in German 
literature since 1900, such as Carossa, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann, Hesse, Brecht, Goes, 
and Bergengruen. The course calls for parallel readings in other European and American 
writers representing similar trends, in order to make clear the pervasive quality of these 
movements in Western civilization. Oral and written reports on collateral reading. 

MR. KLEIN. 

Prerequisite: German 20 or the equivalent. 


(32-2. MODERN GERMAN DRAMA* [4 sem. hrs. 

German drama from 1890 to the present as an expression of changing aesthetic, cultural, 
and social ideas. The reading of plays representing naturalism (Hauptmann, Holz, and 
Schlaf), symbolism (von Hofmannsthal), expressionism (Wedekind, Toller, Kaiser, Brecht), 
and post-war drama (Diirrenmatt, Zuckmeyer, Max Frisch). By collateral readings in such 
dramatists as Ibsen, Strindberg, Chekov, O’Neill, Wilder, Miller, and Anouilh, the student 
traces parallel developments in non-German drama. 

Prerequisite: German 20 or the equivalent. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[33-1. CLASSICAL AGE OF GERMAN LITERATURE [4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the literature of the Goethezeit. A study of the sources of German 
Classicism and Romanticism in Hamann, Herder, Rousseau, Klopstock, and Wieland, and in 
the Sturm und Drang. The student reads works of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe (not including 
Faust). 

Prerequisite: German 20 or the equivalent. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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10-0. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH [8 sem. hrs. 
For the student who wishes to achieve a sound basis for an active command of the lan- 
guage. Intensive oral practice from the beginning of the course is later supplemented by writ- 
ing and by the reading of literary texts. A special effort is made to study the language in the 
context of the general problems of language. Lectures and papers are planned to acquaint 
the student with the civilization and culture of the Hispanic world. 
MRS. HELMAN, MRS. MARICHAL, MISS SCHWARTZ. 


20-0. HISPANIC CIVILIZATION [8 sem. hrs. 

By the study of modern literary and historical texts, the student develops facility in 
reading while acquiring knowledge of the main currents of Spanish thought and literature. A 
review of the basic principles of pronunciation and grammar, class reports, and discussion 
enable her at the same time to strengthen her command of the oral language. Planned for 
students who have completed Spanish 10 or its equivalent, and prepares for Spanish 31, 32 
and 34, 35, 


MRS. HELMAN, MRS. MARICHAL, MISS SCHWARTZ. 


25-0. MAIN CURRENTS OF HISPANIC LITERATURE [8 sem. hrs. 
The development of Hispanic culture from the Middle Ages to the present is studied 
within the framework of European civilization. Selections from the major literary works of 
Spain and Spanish America, beginning with the Poema del Cid, are intensively studied. Rapid 
grammar review, oral reports, and short themes in Spanish strengthen the student’s command 
of the oral and written language. Lectures, museum visits, and interpretative papers further 
acquaint her with the characteristic forms of artistic expression in the Hispanic world. More 
advanced than Spanish 20. For students of high achievement in placement test or in Spanish 
10. This course leads to all the 30 courses, and by permission of instructor to the 40 courses. 
MRS. HELMAN, MRS. MARICHAL, MISS SCHWARTZ. 


[26-2. INTENSIVE INTERMEDIATE SPANISH [4 sem. hrs. 

A course designed to enable qualified students of intermediate Spanish to achieve greater 
oral-aural proficiency than the usual course permits. Regular laboratory assignments supple- 
ment the classes in which oral practice is stressed in individual reports and panel discussions of 
current issues. 


Prerequisite: consultation with the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


31-1, 32-2. SPANISH AND SPANISH AMERICAN WRITERS [4 or 8 sem. hrs.* 
OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


The changing attitude of the author toward himself, his work, and his readers is studied 
in literature from the late eighteenth into the twentieth centuries, from neo-classicism and 
pre-romanticism to romanticism, realism, symbolism, and modernism. In text analysis, 
lectures, oral reports, and critical papers in Spanish special emphasis is given to the literary 
theories and practices of such authors as Cadalso and Larra, Moratin and Zorrilla, Pérez 


* Not divisible except by special permission. 
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Galddés and Valera, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, Garcia Lorca and others, in relation to both 
contemporary European and traditional Spanish literary ideas and forms. 

MRS. HELMAN, MRS. MARICHAL, MISS SCHWARTZ. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 20 or the equivalent. 


34-1, 35-2. CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

In the first semester emphasis is given to writing and precise understanding of the lan- 
guage through translations from English into Spanish and Spanish into English. Original 
themes and oral reports in Spanish strengthen the student’s skill and accuracy. A significant 
work of contemporary literature is studied for its colloquially idiomatic language and for its 
syntax and style. 

In the second semester, while reading and written practice continue, the student con- 
centrates on correct pronunciation by means of recordings, tapes, and individual conferences. 

MRS. HELMAN, MRS. MARICHAL, MISS SCHWARTZ. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 20 or 31, 32 and approval of the instructor. 


41-1. THE SPANISH NOVEL OF THE GOLDEN AGE* [4 sem. hrs. 

The origin and development of the varied types of Spanish fiction are studied with spe- 
cial emphasis on the works of Cervantes. The different aspects and methods of Spanish realism 
in Don Quixote and in the picaresque novel are analyzed and related to the development of 
the modern European novel. The class is conducted in Spanish. 

MRS. HELMAN. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32, or approval of the instructor. 


42-2. SPANISH POETRY SINCE 1898 [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the contemporary poets such as Unamuno, Juan Ramon Jiménez, Antonio 
Machado, Guillén and Salinas, Garcia Lorca, Alberti and Aleixandre. Particular attention is 
paid to their connections with contemporary European trends and to their use of Spanish 
traditional themes and forms. 

MRS. MARICHAL. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32, or approval of the instructor. 


[43-1, 44-2. SPANISH THEATER AND POETRY [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
OF THE GOLDEN AGE * 

43-1. SPANISH THEATER OF THE GOLDEN AGE. A study of some of the mas- 
terpieces of the Golden Age theater from Lope de Vega to Calderén, against the background 
of Spanish life and society during the seventeenth century. Lectures in Spanish, oral reports, 
and papers. 

44-2. SPANISH POETRY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. A study of the great poets and 
the main themes of Spanish poetry from its origins to the end of the seventeenth century. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32; 34, 35; or 25 with permission of the instructor. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[45-1. CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE [4 sem. hrs. 

Beginning with the Generation of 1898 and continuing through the more recent con- 
temporary writers, essays and novels dealing with the essential themes of our time are dis- 
cussed and related to the thought of other leading European writers. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32; 34, 35; or 25 with permission of the instructor. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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(46-2. THE SEARCH FOR AMERICA IN MODERN [4 sem. hrs. 
SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
The major writers are studied for their interpretation and criticism of the life, thought, 
and institutions of the other Americas, in relation and in contrast to those of Spain and of the 
United States. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32; 34, 35; or 25 with permission of the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[47-2. ADVANCED LANGUAGE AND STYLE [4 sem. hrs. 
Intensive practice in written and oral expression is combined with a comprehensive 
review of basic forms and constructions. The problems of literary translation are illustrated 
by stylistic exercises in translating both from Spanish to English and from English to Spanish. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 31, 32; 34, 35; or 25 with permission of the instructor. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


RUSSIAN 


10-0. BEGINNING RUSSIAN [8 sem. hrs. 
Drill in grammar, vocabulary, translation, and simple conversation equips the student 

with a basic knowledge of Russian that can be extended according to her interests or needs. 
MISS MAMIKONIAN. 


LATIN 


21-1, 22-27 *MAJOR*LATINSWRITERS [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
Reading and discussion of certain major writers intended for those who wish to continue 
Latin beyond secondary school. During the first semester prose, including Cicero’s essays, 
Pliny, Sallust, and Livy, is considered. The second semester is devoted to drama and poetry: 
Terence, Plautus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Catullus, and Lucretius. Throughout each semester 
the stress is on the literary value of these authors and on their contribution to Western 
culture. The texts studied will vary according to the preparation and interests of the class. 
MR. 
Prerequisite: three or more years of secondary-school Latin, or, if less than three years, 
consultation with the instructor. 
Offered: as a year course, though either semester may be taken separately. 





ART 


20-1, 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS [4 sem. hrs. 

This course acquaints the student with the painting, sculpture, and architecture of the 
four periods of major importance in the history of Western art: ancient, mediaeval, renais- 
sance, and modern. Transition between these periods is rapid, and the emphasis is upon study 
and appreciation of masterpieces themselves, not on aesthetic theory. Offered for those who 
will continue further in the arts as well as for those whose programs allow only one semester 
of art. Museum guidance through the Boston collections. 

MR. BUSH. 


21-1. THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE [4 sem. hrs. 
The painting, sculpture, and architecture of the period that produced Da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, and Titian. The emphasis is upon the contributions of these artists to the art of the 
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present. This course leads into the baroque period and can serve as an introduction to the 
study of modern art. Museum guidance through renaissance collections in Boston. 
MR. BUSH. 


Z2-2.. ARTS OF THE FAR EAST [4 sem. hrs. 
This course follows the oriental tradition from pre-Buddhist sculpture in India to the 
painting of modern Japan; but it concentrates on the great periods of China — Han, T’ang, 
and Sung — and on landscape painting in Japan. The class meets one hour weekly in the 
Division of Asiatic Art of the Museum of Fine Arts to study original material. 
MR. BUSH. 


23-1. ARTS OF THE AMERICAS [4 sem. hrs. 
After a brief view of the pre-Columbian arts of Latin America, the course includes 
leading American painters from Copley to Marin, architecture from the colonial styles to 
Wright, and modern developments in sculpture. Guidance in the American Wing and 
Karolik Collections of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
MR. BUSH. 


24-2. MODERN ART [4 sem. hrs. 
Beginning with French Impressionism, this course traces the changing treatment of 
painted, sculptured, architectural, mechanized, and living forms in the highly individualized 
arts of the present century. There is an attempt to see what modern art owes to the past and 
what marks genuine individualism in today’s experiments in the arts. Contacts with the 
Boston collections are made individually or in small groups. 
MR. BUSH. 


26-2. BAROQUE, ROCOCO, AND ROMANTIC PAINTERS [4 sem. hrs. 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 

The masters of three centuries are used to illustrate changes in European taste and 
culture from the Renaissance to the Impressionist eras. Rubens and Rembrandt represent 
baroque; Velasquez and El Greco, its allied developments. Watteau, Fragonard, and Tiepolo 
are studied as rococo painters. Delacroix and other ‘‘romantic’’ painters are considered along 
with major satirical painters like Hogarth, Goya, and Daumier as contributors to modern 
art and commentators upon society. Occasional reference to sculpture and architecture. 
Museum guidance in the Boston collections. 

MR. BUSH. 


MUSIC 


20-1, 2. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is intended for students who have no previous knowledge of music. The 
class traces the development of European music, its various forms and their significance to 
Western culture, from the Pre-Baroque Period to Debussy. A study of the structure of 
major musical forms, such as the orchestral suite, the concerto grosso, the sonata, and the 
symphony, and the characteristics of music in various periods. Offered for those who will 
continue further in music, as well as for those whose programs allow only one semester of 
music. The discussions are illustrated with guided listening to recordings, study of orchestral 
scores, attendance at concerts, and collateral readings. 

MR. CLEAVES. 
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(21-1. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD* [4 sem. hrs. 

The emphasis is upon the music and significance of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The class considers the major musical forms — the sonata, the symphony, the concerto, and 
opera — of the Classical composers. Guided listening to recordings, study of musical scores, 


attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[22-2. CONTEMPORARY MUSIC [4 sem. hrs. 

Beginning with the late nineteenth century, the class discusses present-day European 
and American musical developments, with attention to the various political, social, and 
economic influences on the modern composer. Discussion of the individual styles of principal 
modern composers. Guided listening to recordings, study of orchestral scores, attendance at 
concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 


Not offered in 1961-62.] 


23-2. INTRODUCTION TO OPERA* [4 sem. hrs. 

Discussion of the music and librettos of Mozart’s Magic Flute and Marriage of Figaro, 
Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Carmen, Puccini’s La Bohéme and Madam Butterfly, Verdi’s Il 
Trovatore and Aida, Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, Berg’s Wozzeck, and Menotti’s The Saint 
of Bleecker Street and Amahl and the Night Visitors. Guided listening to recordings, study of 
musical scores and librettos, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual 
projects. 

Offered only if there is sufficient enrollment. 

MR. CLEAVES. 


24-2. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD [4 sem. hrs. 
This course is devoted to an analysis and discussion of the principal musical forms — the 
symphony, the concerto, the solo song, pianoforte music, and opera —in the Romantic 
Period from Beethoven to Debussy, and includes such composers as Brahms, Tschaikovsky, 
Chopin, Schumann, and Berlioz. Guided listening to recordings, study of orchestral scores, 
attendance at concerts, and collateral readings. 
MR. CLEAVES. 


[25-1. BACH AND BEETHOVEN* [4 sem. hrs. 

An intensive semester course analyzing and discussing the music written by J. S. Bach 
and Beethoven, stressing their contributions to music and influence in music history. Guided 
listening to recordings, study of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, 


and individual projects. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


26-1. THE SYMPHONY FROM HAYDN TO STRAVINSK Y* [4 sem. hrs. 
This course is devoted to an analysis and discussion of the development of the symphony 
as a musical form from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven through the nineteenth century to 
the twentieth century. Guided listening to recordings, study of musical scores, attendance at 
concerts, collateral readings, and individual projects. 
MR. CLEAVES. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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[27-2. THE CONCERTO* [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is devoted to an analysis and discussion of the development of the concerto 
as a musical form from 1600 through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the twentieth 
century, and includes such composers as J.S. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, Grieg, Tschaikovsky, Menotti, Honegger, Walton, Berg, and Stravinsky. 
Guided listening to recordings, study of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral 
readings, and individual projects. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


28-1. THE MUSIC OF BEETHOVEN [4 sem. hrs. 

An intensive semester course analyzing and discussing Beethoven’s symphonies, con- 
certos, piano sonatas, the opera Fidelio, and the Missa Solemnis. Guided listening to record- 
ings, study of musical scores, attendance at concerts, collateral readings, and individual 
projects. 

Offered only if there is sufficient enrollment. 

MR. CLEAVES. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


10-0. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY [8 sem. hrs. 

A course designed to provide a basic part of the general education of the student. The 
class studies the development of western civilization in order to gain an appreciation of the 
role of modern institutions and a perspective with which to view the culture in which we live. 
Emphasis is on cultures and institutions in significant periods, rather than history as such. 
Instruction is carried on in relatively small discussion groups and is supplemented by lectures, 
visual aids, and reading in original sources and literary works. The course provides a founda- 
tion for further work in the social studies, but may be elected at any point in a student’s 
college career. 

MR. MILES, MR. KAHL, MR. TOLLEFSON, MR. HAWTHORNE, MR. HUNTER, MR. HALKO, MRS. 

MILBURN, MR. EDELSTEIN. 


HISTORY 


21-1, 22-2. HISTORY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

History 21 is the history of the development of the democratic spirit and of American 
political and social institutions from the eighteenth century through the Reconstruction 
Period. 

History 22 covers the development of American life since the Civil War and the reorien- 
tation of democracy from agrarian to urban problems as America comes of age as a society 
and as a world power. 

Outside reading and class discussion supplement the lectures throughout the year. 

MR. HAWTHORNE, MR. HALKO, MR. EDELSTEIN. 

Offered: as a year course, or either half may be taken separately. 


23-1. UNITED STATES COLONIAL HISTORY [4 sem. hrs. 
The European background of the migrations to America, the settlement of the thirteen 
colonies, their internal development and growth, the role they played in the British Empire, 
and the forces leading to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1776. 
MR. HALKO. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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24-1. ENGLISH HISTORY [4 sem. hrs. 
A history of England from 1485 to the present with emphasis on the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The course attempts to introduce the student to the growth of individ- 
ual freedom in England and the contributions of English institutions to contemporary 
civilization. Reading in historical sources and contemporary literature. 
MR. KAHL, 


Z/=1 NINES CEBIN DEOCEN TOUR YSEUROPE [4 sem. hrs. 
The political, economic, social, and cultural development of Europe between the peace 
settlements of Vienna and Versailles. Readings from the novels and on the political leaders 
of the period. 
MR. HUNTER. 


28-2. TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE [4 sem. hrs. 
This course appraises the efforts to reach a settlement after World War I, investigates 
the attempts of the several states to cope with the complexities of modern society, and ex- 
amines the causes and aftermath of World War II. 
MR. KAHL. 


31-1. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY [4 sem. hrs. 

America in world politics from 1939 to the present, with special emphasis on current 
problems in American foreign relations. Work in the course includes a research project and a 
paper. 


MR. HAWTHORNE. 


33-1, 34-2. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN THOUGHT [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

History 33 is a study of the significant ideas and thinkers in the United States from 
Colonial times to the Civil War. 

MR. EDELSTEIN. 

History 34 is an analysis of American thought and attitudes from 1860 to the present. 

MR. HAWTHORNE. 

A seminar with extensive reading, a major critical paper, and an examination on the 
reading. 

Prerequisite: course work in American history or literature. 

Offered as a year course, or either half may be taken separately. 


35-2. MODERN RUSSIA [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the development of Russia’s social, cultural, political, and economic insti- 
tutions, with special emphasis on evidences of similarity and contrast between the Imperial 
and Soviet periods. Readings from Russian literature. Class discussions and a term paper on 
contemporary Russia. 
MR. HUNTER. 


36-1. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 1066-1776 [4 sem. hrs. 
A survey of the principal events in the development of the English constitution with 

emphasis upon those institutions which contributed to the concept of individual liberty. 

Special attention is given to the growth of Parliament and to theories of representative 

government in England and the American colonies. Readings in contemporary documents. 
MR. KAHL. 
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37-2. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 1789 [4 sem. hrs. 
TO THE PRESENT 
A survey of the development of American law as reflected in historic judicial decisions. 
Special emphasis is placed on the English antecedents of American law, and the issues of 
states rights and civil liberties. 
MR. HALKO. 


38-2. MODERN FRANCE [4 sem. hrs. 
This course deals with the history of France from the old regime to the present, with 
emphasis on political, social, and economic institutions and on the changing roles of France 
in European affairs. 
MR. HUNTER. 


ECONOMICS 


20-0. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SOCIETY [8 sem. hrs. 

A general introduction to the basic principles governing the operation of our economy. 
The course introduces the student to the primary laws of economics through a description of 
the operation of the price system under conditions of free competition, monopoly, and gov- 
ernmental regulation. Problems of money, prices, population, government finance, depres- 
sions, inflation, income distribution, and international trade are included. A basic course for 
students in the School of Social Science. Lectures and discussion. 

Members of the Department. 


21-1. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SOCIETY [4 sem. hrs. 
A briefer survey of the field covered by Economics 20. Discussion and reports. For 
students not in the School of Social Science. This course should not be taken by freshmen 
who intend to enter the School of Social Science. 
Members of the Department. 


31-0. BUSINESS AND SOCIAL MEASUREMENTS [8 sem. hrs. 

This course introduces the concepts of quantitative measurements useful in analyzing 
problems encountered in the social sciences and business. Included are the measurement of 
changes in economic and business conditions, through time series and index numbers; and 
the basic methods of statistical analysis in the social sciences, including data collection and 
presentation, central tendency and dispersion, sampling reliability, and correlation. This 
course is basic to advanced courses in economics and psychology. Lectures, discussion, and 
laboratory. 

MR. NICHOLS. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS, see Business 36. 


35-1. MONEY AND BANKING [4 sem. hrs. 

Money, credit, financial institutions, with emphasis on commercial banks and the 
Federal Reserve System. The relation of monetary and fiscal policy to price levels and 
economic fluctuations. The course endeavors to achieve a balance between historical back- 
grounds, theory, problems, and policy. 

MR. SMITH. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 
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36-1. LABOR PROBLEMS [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the history and present status of wage earners and of programs of improve- 
ment operating through public opinion, government, and the organized relations of workers 
and employers. Discussion and lectures by the instructor and by guest speakers representing 
labor, industry, and government. 

MRS. JAMES. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 


[38-1. ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION* [4 sem. hrs. 

This course includes a study of the influences acting on the consumption of wealth. 
Treatment of the subject involves a consideration of the place of consumption in the eco- 
nomic system; an analysis of the forces that determine how, what, where, and why consumers 
buy; an investigation into the structure of the market in which consumers buy; and a critical 
study of the methods — legislative, cooperative, and otherwise — to improve the position 
of consumers. Discussion and reports. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


39-2. INTERNATIONAL TRADE* [4 sem. hrs. 

An explanation of the economic principles underlying foreign trade, showing why 
trade takes place between regions and countries and the mutual gains from such trade. A 
survey of commercial policy in the United States, relating tariff and other trade policies to 
their political background. How goods and services are paid for between nations; the effect 
of trade on prices and production. Current problems brought about by the depression of the 
1930s, World War II, and international tensions since that time. Discussion and reports. 

MR. SMITH. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 


41-2. INTERMEDIATE ECONOMIC THEORY [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is concerned with developing a grasp of the main principles controlling the 
operation of the economy, and is designed to go beyond description of economic institutions 
into the area of analysis; beyond the question ‘“‘How does the economy work?” to ‘‘Why does 
it work that way?” The theory of price is developed in different types of competitive situa- 
tions and applied to products, wages, rents and other incomes, and to over-all problems of 
the price level and total output. 

MRS. JAMES. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 


[42-2. INVESTMENTS* [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is closely related to Economics 43, Corporation Finance. It is a study of se- 
curities from the investor’s point of view and includes securities issued by business enter- 
prises of various types and by governmental units. The course covers investment programs, 
methods of evaluating individual securities, the markets for securities, and factors affecting 
the levels of security prices. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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43-2. CORPORATION FINANCE* [4 sem. hrs. 

This course surveys the problems and policies of the modern corporation in the field of 
finance. It deals with the methods of attracting the original capital, determining the proper 
capitalization, types of securities and marketing them. It also deals with financing the current 
operations of the business enterprise, sources and uses of short-term credit, distribution of 
the corporate income, expansion, consolidation, and failure. Government control of cor- 
porate financing is included. 

MR. NICHOLS. 

Prerequisite: Economics 20 or 21. 


SOCIOLOGY 
20-1, 2. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 


Theoretical analysis of social structure, social functions and dysfunctions, conformity, 
deviation, and social change. Factual emphasis on the institutions of “‘total” societies, thus 
on family and other kin groups, economic and political institutions, religion, and social 
classes. Emphasis on large “advanced”’ societies, but some attention also to primitive (non- 
literate) societies. 

MR. JOHNSON, MRS. THEODORE. 


31-2. THE FAMILY [4 sem. hrs. 

The structural principles necessary in all kinship systems, with brief treatment of the 
most important ranges of variation. Readings on marriage and the family in various societies. 
Main emphasis on courtship, marriage, and the family in the United States; basic structural 
characteristics, trends of change, and “‘practical” problems insofar as sociology can illumi- 
nate them. 

MRS. THEODORE. 

Prerequisite: Sociology 20. 


32-1. MINORITY PROBLEMS [4 sem. hrs. 
The relations between dominant groups and ethnic and religious minorities in the 
United States and other parts of the world. Imperialism and the rise of counteractive 
nationalism. 
MR. JOHNSON. 


Prerequisite: Sociology 20. 


33-1. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES [4 sem. hrs. 
Study of descriptions of selected nonliterate societies. The variety and similarity of 
cultures. Each society is viewed as a more or less integrated social system. 
MR. JOHNSON. 


Prerequisite: Sociology 20. 


34-2. SOCIAL PROBLEMS [4 sem. hrs. 
A rather detailed analysis of the causes of selected social problems such as crime and 
delinquency, inadequate housing, and medical care. Proposed solutions and sources of re- 
sistance to them. In these controversial fields an attempt is made to be as factual as possible 
and to illustrate certain broad aspects of all social problems (including ones not explicitly 
treated). 
MR. JOHNSON. 


Prerequisite: Sociology 20. 


* Offered in alternate years, 
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40-1. INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELDS OF SOCIAL WORK [4 sem. hrs. 

The study of the fields of social work, their background, and present status and goals. A 
discussion group whose objective is to acquaint students with the social agencies and insti- 
tutions, and the conditions and concepts from which they have emerged. Field trips to ob- 
serve welfare work. 

Open to third- and fourth-year students and to graduate students who are interested in 
social work and allied fields. 

MR. RUTHERFORD, MISS KELLEY. 


GOVERNMENT 


21-1. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES — [4 sem. hrs, 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 

The problems and the operations of the national American government are analyzed by 
examining the role of such factors as public opinion, pressure groups, and parties in the legisla- 
tion and the administration of public policy. Sources for this study may include readings from 
various historic and critical works, lectures on particular problems, and documented films. A 
large portion of the course work is devoted to a paper based upon research and 
observations on some particular aspect of these governmental functions and problems. 
In the past, studies have been made of elections, propaganda, and regional administration. 

MRS. MILBURN. 


22-2. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES — [4 sem. hrs. 
STATE AND COMMUNITY 

An examination of the policy-making process and governmental problems experienced 
by state and by city and town governments. The major emphasis is upon the systems in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the urban centers around Boston. Some of the prob- 
lems include governmental responsibility and authority, constitutional changes, transporta- 
tion, urban development and planning, housing, and health. Besides lectures on specific 
problems, students consult various books on state and community governments, studies of 
several states and metropolitan areas, and publications of the states and urban centers. A 
portion of the work for the course includes observations of some phases of each governmental 
system in action. 

MRS. MILBURN. 


23-1. CLASSICAL AND EARLY MODERN POLITICAL THEORY [4 sem. hrs. 
This course seeks to introduce the student to the central themes and principles of classical 
political thought, Christian variations on the classical themes, and the nature of the rationalist 
break with that thought during the Renaissance and Enlightenment. Among the philosophers 
considered are Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau. 
MR. TOLLEFSON. 


24-2. POLITICAL THEORY DURING THE LAST [4 sem. hrs. 
TWO CENTURIES 

The main tendencies in political thought during the last two centuries are considered, in 

particular the underlying principles of the historical, positivist, and existential schools of 

thought. Among the philosophers and thinkers are Mill, Marx, Nietzsche, Freud, Dewey, 
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Niebuhr, and Kelson. The course concludes with an examination of the principles underlying 
the behavioral and social sciences today. 
MR. TOLLEFSON. 


30-1. GOVERNMENTS IN THE MODERN WORLD — EUROPEAN [4 sem. hrs. 

A consideration of the two extreme patterns for governmental structure, representative 
democracy and dictatorship. Examination of the institutions and procedures through which 
governmental decisions are made. Included in the study are some of the western and the 
eastern European states. After a view of each country’s system, some comparative analyses 
are made of the decision-making process in the several countries. Sources for the study include 
a number of descriptive books and the observations of visiting experts on some of these 
countries. 

MRS, MILBURN. 


31-2. GOVERNMENTS IN THE MODERN WORLD — [4 sem. hrs. 
ASIAN AND AFRICAN 

Analyses of the numerous problems faced by some of the old and new indigenous govern- 
ments in Asia and Africa. Examination of the success of attempts to incorporate representa- 
tive-democratic features in areas which had not known, to any extent, such governmental 
responsibilities. Sources for the course include a number of related books and visiting 
lecturers. 

MRS. MILBURN. 


32-2. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 

This course includes an examination of the following: the nation state as the unit of 
international relations; the elements which give substance to the foreign policy of the nation 
state, such as geography, economic development, population, ideology, nationalism, and 
the like; the limitations of international law, organization, and opinion on actions of nation 
states; the essential policies of major powers; problem areas in the present-day world, such 
as the East-West conflict, the Near East, South-East Asia, the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
Western European unity; and problems such as disarmament, atomic energy, and east-west 
trade. 

MR. TOLLEFSON. 


40-1. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the basic principles, practices, and problems of administrative organization 
and management in modern American governmental units. 
MR. MILES. 


41-2. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION [4 sem. hrs. 
The seminar considers certain basic problems in American administrative experience 
such as planning, personnel practices, organization and methods procedures, and budgeting. 
One or several students address themselves to specific studies and present reports to the 
seminar. 
MR. MILES. 


42-1. PUBLIC OPINION, THE MASS MEDIA, AND [4 sem. hrs. 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

This course is intended to stimulate the student to an exploration of the participation 

of the modern communications media in American politics. The student explores the role 
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of public opinion in obtaining thoughtful deliberation and wise decision making from 
political leaders working in the modern media setting. Media participation in the election 
process and the problem of media control within the Constitutional framework are given 
extensive consideration. 

MR. TOLLEFSON. 


43-1,2. READING AND RESEARCH [4 sem. hrs. 
Open to students in governmental affairs wishing to do advanced work in the area with 
a member of the government department. 
Members of the Department. 
Prerequisite: approval of the Director. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, szxz History 31-1. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PHILOSOPHY 


20-1. PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY [4 sem. hrs. 
A discussion of important philosophic problems and of some of the answers proposed 
by individual thinkers. Readings from such writers as Plato, Augustine, Descartes, Hume, 
and Nietzsche. 
MR. ANDERSON. 


21-1. ETHICS AND SOCIETY [4 sem. hrs. 
Logical analysis and historical criticism of some representative conceptions of the right 

and good, freedom and responsibility, justice and power. Primary study of some sample 

ethical theories augmented by periodic discussions and analyses of some recent legal decisions. 
MR. ANDERSON. 


22-2. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION [4 sem. hrs. 
This course raises the general question of the meaning and value of religious belief. 
Brief consideration of primitive religion and of selected features of world religions leads into 
sustained evaluation of the basic concepts within the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
MR. ANDERSON. 


23-1. MODERN PHILOSOPHY [4 sem. hrs. 

Reading and discussion of important philosophers from the Renaissance to Kant. 
Emphasis is placed on the relations of individual viewpoints to wider currents of modern 
thought, as well as on the critical study of original works. 

MR. ANDERSON. 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 20 or 21, or permission of the instructor. 


24-2. LOGIC AND KNOWLEDGE [4 sem. hrs. 

A general study of the nature of formal and material knowledge. Initial work with 
classical modes of inference and with elementary techniques of propositional logic leads 
directly to such questions as the nature of logical truth, definition, language and validity, 
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explanation and verification, and the grounds of belief. Reading and discussion of recent 
works in epistemology — e.g. Moore, Russell, Stace, Lewis, and Ayer. 
MR. ANDERSON. 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 20 or 23, or permission of the instructor. 


25-2. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY [4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of some outstanding nineteenth and twentieth century interpretations 
of man and his place in nature, from Post-Darwinian Naturalism and Idealism to present-day 
radical criticisms of traditional philosophy advanced by Positivism and Existentialism. 
Works read and studied include selections from Peirce, James, Santayana, Whitehead, 
Dewey, and Blanshard. 

MR. ANDERSON. 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 20 and 23, or permission of the instructor. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, see Science 34 and 35. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


20-1, 2. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

The student becomes familiar with the methods of investigating problems in the field 
of human behavior. She studies the wide range of accumulated data on individual differences 
in personality and intelligence and the use made of psychological data in personal, vocational, 
and social guidance. 


MR. DEANE, MISS JONES, MR. DUNBAR, MR. 


30-1, 2. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 
This course aims to acquaint the student with a valid body of knowledge about children, 
and to develop skill in the application of this knowledge to problems of child care and 
guidance. The course also intends to develop the student’s ability to evaluate critically 
current theories (and fads) of child behavior. 
MR. DUNBAR, MR, ——————. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 20. 


31-1, 2. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is concerned with the factors which affect the development of personality 
leading to normal adjustment or to maladjustive and neurotic behavior. Emphasis is put 
on the process of learning as the basis both for normal and abnormal behavior patterns and 
for the relearning basic to psychotherapy. 

MISS JONES. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 20. This course is open only to upperclass students. 


33-2. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE [4 sem. hrs. 

This course has aims similar to those described for Psychology 30, but with adolescents 
as the object of study. Psychology 33 should be of special value to students preparing for 
secondary school teaching or guidance, or for school or college personnel work. 

MR. DUNBAR. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 20. 
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40-2. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

The study of attitudes, beliefs, and values as they are influenced by the individual’s 
social afhliations; the psychological analysis of group organization, morale, and leadership; a 
survey of the belief systems of representative social groups; the dynamics of social action and 
interaction: propaganda, mass behavior, and social conflict. 

Lectures, reading, discussion sections, and individual study projects. 

MR. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 20 and Sociology 20 or Psychology 31. 


41-1. PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT [4 sem. hrs. 
The nature, uses, and limitations of the fundamental varieties of psychological measure- 
ment, including some practice in test construction and administration. 
MR. DEANE. 
Elective for fourth-year students. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 20 and Economics 31. Recommended: an additional elective 
in psychology. 


42-2. SEMINAR IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

The theoretical considerations of a dynamic approach to the study of human behavior 
are applied in this course through scoring and interpreting Thematic Apperception and Ror- 
schach protocols. In conjunction with this, case histories illustrating the major symptom- 
syndromes are analyzed from a diagnostic and therapeutic viewpoint. 

Each student is required to present interpretive material giving evidence of under- 
standing of psychodiagnostic procedures and of fundamental psychotherapeutic principles. 

MR. DEANE. 

Elective for fourth-year students with the approval of the instructor. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 31 and 41, plus an additional elective in psychology. 


43-2. PERSONALITY THEORY [4 sem. hrs. 

An examination of the various determinants and of the current systematic interpreta- 
tions of personality, including the psychoanalytic, social psychological, need and stimulus- 
response theories. 

MISS JONES. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 31. This course is primarily for seniors. 


A-l. ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

A general survey of aims, methods, and findings of psychology with reference to the 
social bases of behavior, motivation, and the essentials of the learning process. Particular 
emphasis is placed on individual differences, personality development, and mental hygiene 
as related to nursing. 
For students in program V in the School of Nursing. 
Ni ieee se 


SCIENCE 


12-1. PHYSICAL SCIENCE I [4 sem. hrs. 
For the majority group who do not expect to become professional scientists, but will 
find their future work and environment affected more and more by physical science. This 
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course explains how the scientist thinks, what his methods are, gives his underlying philos- 
ophy, and some of his achievements. The material is drawn from the fields of physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, geology, and meteorology. Prerequisites are a lively curiosity and a will- 
ingness to apply scientific logic. 

Freshmen electing this course will follow it with 13-2. 

MR. FISHER. 


13-2. PHYSICAL SCIENCE II [4 sem. hrs. 
A continuation of Physical Science I. 
MR. FISHER. 
Prerequisite: For freshmen, Science 12. 


34-1. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, I [4 sem. hrs. 
This course attempts to answer the question, ‘‘What is science?”’ Material to be covered 
includes deductive logic, elementary inductive logic, definitions, language, and theory con- 
struction. The attempts of traditional philosophy to cope with the problems of science are 
discussed. 
MRS. BRESSEL. 


39-2, THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENGE, II [4 sem. hrs. 
A series of lectures on and discussions of the philosophical implications of modern 
theories of the nature of the physical universe. 
MRS. BRESSEL. 
Prerequisite: Science 34 or permission of the instructor. 


BIOLOGY 


11-1. LIFE SCIENCE I: BASIC PRINCIPLES [4 sem. hrs. 

A broad introductory course designed to develop an appreciation of the structure, 
functions, general biological laws, and theories about living organisms. Biological principles 
of importance to the individual and society are emphasized. 

Based extensively on biophysics and biochemistry, the laboratory study of both plants 
and animals is used to illustrate the application of many biological principles. 

This course or its equivalent is a prerequisite for all other courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Biology. 

MR. RICHARDSON, MR. SOLINGER, and Members of the Staff. 


14-2. LIFE SCIENCE II: GENETICS, ECOLOGY, [4 sem. hrs. 
AND EVOLUTION 

A study of various aspects of theoretical biology and their application to individuals, 
populations, and species; the life of populations and communities; and the history, science, 
and philosophy of evolution, with emphasis on the evolution of man. 

Laboratory study is concerned primarily with the diversity of organisms and their 
relation to each other. 

MR. RICHARDSON, MR. SOLINGER, and Members of the Staff. 


Prerequisite: Biology 11. 
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21-2. MICROBIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the nature and types of microorganisms, the methods of effective microbial 
control, and theoretical and practical immunology. The microorganisms causing important 
human diseases are studied in detail. 

MRS. COOMBS, MISS WHITESIDE. 

Prerequisite: Biology 11 and at least one year of college chemistry. 


22-1. HUMAN ANATOMY [4 sem. hrs. 

The principles of structure of the human body, both gross and microscopic, together 
with an elementary presentation of human embryology, are discussed by lectures and 
recitations. The laboratory work includes the dissection of the cat as a typical mammal, 
with emphasis on comparisons to human structure. 

MR. SHEPRO. 

Prerequisite: Biology 11. 


23-0. VERTEBRATE MORPHOLOGY [8 sem. hrs. 

This course presents the essential features of the many phases of morphology encoun- 
tered in the usual courses of comparative anatomy, histology, and embryology. It is offered 
as an integrated unit to give the biology major a more thorough grasp of functional verte- 
brate anatomy. Emphasis is placed on the gross, micro, and developmental anatomy of 
representatives from each vertebrate class together with the evolutionary history of the 
vertebrates. 

MR. SHEPRO. 


Prerequisite: Biology 14. 


31-2. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs 

This course presents a broad picture of vital functions, and considers the nature and 
present status of the basic problems and methods of physiology. It emphasizes the principles 
of physiology common to most organisms and the general phenomena of life which have been 
successfully analyzed in physicochemical terms. 

For students in the School of Science. 

MR. SOLINGER. 


Prerequisite: Biology 14 and Chemistry 11 or 12. 


32-1. BASIC BACTERIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

The fundamentals of bacterial cytology, morphology, classification, and physiology are 
stressed in this course. The laboratory work is devoted to the development of the essential 
techniques of microscopic examination and bacterial culture as they are utilized in the study 
of crude and pure cultures, and in problems of bacterial identification, sanitation, testing of 
disinfectants and antibiotics. 

For students in the School of Science. 

MISS MORELLO. 

Prerequisite: Biology 14 and at least one year of college chemistry. 


34-2. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 
The fundamental facts of physiology, its principles and modes of reasoning, together 
with certain clinical applications, are studied in this course. Properties of the human body 
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are considered in detail. The laboratory supplements the lectures and includes individual 
work on contractile and nerve tissues, circulation, respiration, and sense organs. 

MR. RICHARDSON, MISS 

Prerequisite: Biology 22 and at least one year of college chemistry. 


41-0. BIOCHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 

This course considers the chemical processes that take place not only in animals, but also 
in plants and microdrganisms. The composition of protoplasm and the intricate biochemical 
reactions by which it is formed, broken down, and enabled to function, are studied. The 
principles of physical and organic chemistry upon which biochemistry as such is based, are 
discussed in detail. Topics covered include proteins, enzymes, biological oxidation, the 
intermediate and general aspects of metabolism. The laboratory is used to study principles 
discussed in lectures, and the application of modern instrumental analysis in biochemical 
procedures. 

MR. RICHARDSON, MISS — 


Prerequisite: Biology 31 and Chemistry fe 


42-2. CYTOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 
A comprehensive study of, the microscopic structure of the cell, cellular organization, 

and tissues, with emphasis on the relationship of structure to function. Laboratory exercises 

include training in microscopy and in cytological, histological, and histochemical techniques. 
MR. SHEPRO. 


Prerequisite: Biology 22 or 23. 


45-0. PATHOGENIC BACTERIOLOGY, VIROLOGY, [8 sem. hrs. 
AND IMMUNOLOGY 

The principles and methods of isolating and identifying pathogenic bacteria and viruses, 
and the immunologic tests that aid in the diagnosis of human disease are studied. The nature 
of viruses is presented by lectures, discussions, and performance of the less complicated 
virological techniques in the laboratory. Emphasis is on the diagnosis of the communicable 
diseases most important in public health. The principles and methods of communicable 
disease control are included. 

For seniors in the School of Science and others by special permission of the Chairman 
of the Department. 

DR. MACCREADY, MRS. DANIELS. 

Prerequisite: Biology 21 or 32, or the equivalent. 


47-1. PARASITOLOGY AND MYCOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 
This course considers two areas: (1) the study of animal parasites — the pathogenic 
protozoa, the helminthes, and the arthopods that cause or carry disease; (2) the morphology, 
classification, and physiology of the fungi. 
MISS MORELLO. 


Prerequisite: Biology 32. 


49-1. APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

An advanced course designed especially for physical therapy students and presupposing 
a general knowledge of human physiology. The course consists of two hours of lecture and 
two three-hour laboratory periods per week and emphasizes those portions of physiology 
most closely allied to physical therapy; such as peripheral circulation, peripheral nerve and 
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muscle physiology, local and general responses to temperature, radiation, and exercises. The 
laboratory work consists of experimental procedures and demonstrations illustrating the 
physiological responses to physical agents and their measurement. 

MR. RICHARDSON, MISS —————. 

Prerequisite: Biology 31 or its equivalent. 


SEMINAR IN BIOLOGY 
A weekly meeting with the staff to discuss topics of current interest in biology. Re- 
quired of all third- and fourth-year students specializing in biology. 


A-l. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

The fundamental structure and functions of the human body are studied in this course. 
Though dissection is confined to the cat, laboratory materials include human skeletons, 
life-sized manikins, anatomical models, and preserved specimens. 

For students in program V in the School of Nursing. 

MISS DAMON. 


B-1. BACTERIOLOGY 

The fundamentals of bacteriology are studied as a basis of the many nursing techniques. 
The importance of water and milk and their relation to sanitary problems are investigated. 
The cause, prevention, and control of the infectious diseases are studied in detail. 

For students in program V in the School of Nursing. 

MRS. COOMBS. 


CHEMISTRY 


10-0. GENERAL CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 
For those who intend to complete their formal study of chemistry in one year. Since 
both inorganic and organic materials are considered, as well as the fundamental principles 
upon which the science is based, this course should be chosen by those who wish to study 
chemistry as a part of a cultural background to professional studies in other areas. 
MRS. BRAUNER, MRS. GROSS, MRS. HARTMAN, MRS. PRATT. 


11-0. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 
This course or Chemistry 12 is prerequisite to all the more advanced courses in chemistry. 
It includes a study of the more important elements and their compounds and of the theories 
of the structure of matter and the changes it undergoes. For students who intend to con- 
tinue the study of chemistry. 
MR. NEAL, MISS BECK, MRS. PRAT. 


12-0. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 
For students who have successfully completed a year of chemistry in secondary school 

and who intend to take more advanced courses in chemistry. This course is devoted to a 

study of the modern theories which explain and correlate the descriptive facts of chemistry. 
MR. TIMM, MRS. BRESSEL, MRS. PRATT. 


13-2. QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS [4 sem. hrs. 
Qualitative analysis is concerned with the methods by which mixtures of inorganic 
materials are separated and their components identified. In the laboratory the student uses 
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semimicro methods which permit the analysis of rather small amounts of materials. In the 
classroom the emphasis is on the theories upon which analytical separations are based. 

MR, NEAL. 

Prerequisite: one year of college chemistry. 


[20-1. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY [4 sem. hrs. 

This course serves as an introduction to the study of organic chemistry for students in 
the School of Home Economics. It emphasizes those reactions of organic compounds which 
are of particular interest to these students. The laboratory experiments follow closely the 
lecture and class work. They are of a descriptive nature and do not include organic prepara- 
tions required in the training of students majoring in science. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 11 or 12. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


21-2. BIOCHEMISTRY [4 sem. hrs. 

The principal classes of organic compounds which make up the structure of living 
organisms are the carbohydrates, the proteins, and the lipids. These substances also make up 
the greater part of the food of animals. This course gives the opportunity to study the 
structure of these materials and the ways in which they are assimilated by animals from 
their food by digestion through intermediary metabolism to excretion. 

It provides the fundamental background for future courses in nutrition and dietetics 
in the programs of students in the School of Home Economics and also for those students 
specializing in chemistry who plan to enter fields related to biochemistry. A course in physi- 
ology studied previously or in coordination is desirable. 

MRS. BRESSEL. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 20 or 31 (A only). 


22-1. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS [4 sem. hrs. 

This course presents theories, facts, and laboratory procedures which are used to deter- 
mine the amounts of the component elements present in various materials. It includes a 
study of acids and bases, of oxidizing and reducing agents, of indicators, ionization, and 
electrolysis, and many types of analytical problems. The laboratory work introduces the 
student to volumetric analysis using standard solutions of acids and bases, permanganate, 
iodine, and silver; to gravimetric determinations of silver and halides; to electrolytical analysis 
of copper; and to the determination of hydrogen-ion concentration by the use of indicators 
and the pH meter. A term paper is assigned. 

The course is a brief introduction to the subject, adequate in certain programs, but 
most students should continue with Chemistry 23 to complete the usual year course. 

MR. BLISS. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 11 or 12. 


23-2. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS [4 sem. hrs. 

A continuation of Chemistry 22. The class study takes up the theories of precipitation 
and of oxidation-reduction, methods of decomposing minerals and alloys and of separating 
their components, gas analysis, and some optical and electrical instruments used in analytical 
work. The illustrative laboratory work includes gravimetric determination of barium and 
sulfate, the analysis of dolomite limestone, the titration of iron by dichromate, the deter- 
mination of protein nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method, the analysis of a gas mixture, and an 
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individual experiment chosen by the student, usually in conjunction with the assigned term 
paper. 
MR. BLISS. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. 


24-1. QUANTITATIVE FOOD ANALYSIS [4 sem. hrs. 

The work of this course involves the application of gravimetric, volumetric, and in- 
strumental procedures to the determination of the composition of foods and the detection of 
adulterants and preservatives. The laboratory work begins with orienting experiments in 
volumetric and gravimetric analysis and continues with milk, fats, protein, alcohol, and 
sometimes food colors, preservatives, adulterants, and vitamins. 

The course is of particular value to students interested in food chemistry, nutrition, 
and dietetics. It includes some of the fundamentals of Chemistry 22 but does not duplicate the 
work of Chemistry 23. 

MR. BLISS. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 20 or 31. 


31-0. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs.* 

A general course designed for those who are taking their major work in science, but open 
to students in other fields. It emphasizes the fundamental reactions of aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds. Assigned problems in the synthesis and identification of organic compounds 
give practice in the application of the principles under study. The laboratory gives practice 
in the elementary techniques of organic chemistry and in the synthesis of representative 
compounds. 

MISS BECK. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 11 or 12. 


40-0. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY AND [4 sem. hrs. 
INSTRUMENTATION 

The formal laboratory work illustrates the application of the theories discussed in 
Chemistry 41 and develops the techniques used in the physical chemistry laboratories. In 
addition the theory and operation of the various instruments used in analytical chemistry 
and in research are given. 

MRS. BRAUNER, MRS. HARTMAN. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 41 (completed or taken at the same time). 


41-0. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 
A study of the modern theories of the structure of matter, of the changes which it un- 
dergoes, and of the energy relationships involved. These theories correlate the descriptive 
facts of both inorganic and organic chemistry and constitute one of the most potent means 
which the chemist uses in the solution of his problems. 
MR. TIMM, MRS. BRAUNER. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 20 or 31, and Mathematics 24 and 25. 


42-. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY [8 sem. hrs. 

A survey of modern theories of molecular structure with special reference to the rela- 
tionship of structure to physical properties and reactivity of organic compounds. A survey 
of the mechanism of organic reactions. Stereochemistry, conformational analysis, and other 


* Class, 6 semester hours; laboratory, 2 semester hours. In 1961-62 students may take the first semester for 
four semester hours of credit as a substitute for Chemistry 20. 
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topics are included. The laboratory work consists of qualitative methods of analysis of 
organic compounds in the first semester and advanced synthetic methods in the second 
semester. 


MRS. GROSS. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 31. 


43-0. ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY [4 sem. hrs. 
This course consists of the class work of Chemistry 42 without the laboratory work. 
MRS. GROSS. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 31. 


50-0. UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH PROJECT [Credit to be arranged. 

This course is open only to fourth-year students specializing in chemistry. During the 
first semester a modest research problem is selected and a preliminary search of the scientific 
literature is made before the actual laboratory research is begun. During the second semester 
the laboratory work required for the solution of the problem is carried out. 

Members of the Staff. 

Prerequisite: consent of the Chairman of the Department. 


SEMINAR IN CHEMISTRY 

Required of all third- and fourth-year students specializing in chemistry. During the 
first semester elementary quantum theory and nucleonics are discussed in alternate years. 
In the second semester special topics in organic chemistry are presented by fourth-year stu- 
dents. Insofar as possible talks are given once a month by scientists from industry or other 
institutions. 

Members of the Staff. 


A-l. CHEMISTRY 

For students in program V in the School of Nursing. This course provides the back- 
ground in chemistry needed for a better understanding of nursing procedures in general 
and of the functions of the human body in particular. 

MR. NEAL. 


MATHEMATICS 


10-1. COLLEGE ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY [4 sem. hrs. 
This course includes work with exponents, equations, logarithms, binomial theorem, 
variation, progressions, complex numbers; trigonometric functions, identities, conditional 
equations, and solutions of triangles. This course is to be followed by Mathematics 23. 
MISS : 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra, and one year of plane geometry, and 
the approval of the Department. 


11-1. COLLEGE MATHEMATICS [4 sem. hrs. 
For students who have successfully completed a full semester of trigonometry or its 
equivalent. This course includes selected topics in college algebra. It is to be followed by 
Mathematics 23. 
MISS WALTER. 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra, one year of plane geometry, and one 
semester of trigonometry, and the approval of the Department. 
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12-1. COLLEGE MATHEMATICS [4 sem. hrs. 
Introduction to logic, sets, groups, fields, and selected topics in college algebra. This 
course is to be followed by Mathematics 23. 
MR. DeSUA. 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra, one year of plane geometry, and one semes- 
ter of trigonometry, and the approval of the Department. 


rae 2 ) ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS I [4 sem. hrs. 

Topics covered include basic concepts of analytic geometry, conic sections, and curve 
sketching. Elements of differential and integral calculus, solution of problems involving 
maxima, minima, and areas. 

MR. DeSUA, MISS WALTER, MISS 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 10, I1, or 12, or Epo of the Department. 


24-1, -ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS II [4 sem. hrs. 
Continuation of Mathematics 23. Calculus of algebraic, logarithmic, exponental, and 
trigonometric functions is included. 
MR. DESUA, MISS —— 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or approval of the Department. 





25-2. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS III [4 sem. hrs. 
Topics in solid analytic geometry. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple inte- 
gration. 
MR. DESUA. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or approval of the Department. 


30-1. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 

This course develops the methods of integration necessary for solving elementary dif- 
ferential equations. The solution of problems in mathematics and science which lead to 
such equations is also included. 

MR. 

Prerequisite: Mashenniens 25 or equivalent. 


31-1. ADVANCED CALCULUS I [4 sem. hrs. 
Critical discussion of concepts of the calculus. Solution of mathematical problems in- 
volving two or more variables, and selected other topics. 
MISS WALTER. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics.25.or-equivalent. 


32-2, ADVANCED CALCULUS II [4 sem. hrs, 
A continuation of Mathematics 31. 
MISS WALTER. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 31. 
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33-2. MODERN GEOMETRY* [4 sem. hrs. 
Axiomatics; modern Euclidean, projective, and non-Euclidean geometries; Hilbert’s 
axioms. 
MR. DESUA. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equivalent. 


(35-2. NUMERICAL METHODS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Selected topics from the following: numerical methods for obtaining useful solutions, 
measures of degrees of approximations, finite differences, Runge Kutta method, polynominal 
approximations; numerical methods of approximating solutions of differential equations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 25-or equivalent. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] | 


[40-1. FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Axiomatics, algebra of logic, algebra of sets, infinite sets and transfinite number theory, 
and selected other topics. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equivalent. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[41-2. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Set-theoretic development of elementary probability; frequency distributions, measures 
of central tendency, correlation, and significance tests. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equivalent. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


42-1. INTRODUCTORY MODERN ALGEBRA* [4 sem. hrs. 
The elements of groups, rings, and fields; determinants, matrices, and selected other 
topics. 
MR. DESUA. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equivalent. 


43-2. APPLIED MATHEMATICS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Selected topics from infinite series; mathematical representation of periodic phenomena; 
Fourier series and integrals; La Place transforms; gamma, beta, and error functions; Bessel 
functions; vector analysis; and others. 
MR. . 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 25. 


45-2. SELECTED TOPICS IN ADVANCED MATHEMATICS [4 sem. hrs. 

The content of this course may be varied from year to year and is determined in part 
by the needs and interests of the students. This course will be offered only if there is sufficient 
demand. 

Members of the Staff. 

Prerequisite: permission of the Department. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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SEMINAR IN MATHEMATICS 

Selected topics in mathematics. Required of all third- and fourth-year students special- 
izing in mathematics or in the teaching of mathematics. 

Members of the Staff. 


PHYSICS 


11-0. GENERAL PHYSICS [8 sem. hrs. 
For those whose major interest is in physics, chemistry, biology, physical therapy, or 
technical writing. Demonstration lectures, class discussions, and laboratory work present the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, heat, sound, electricity, and optics. In the laboratory 
the instructor places considerable emphasis on the technique and precision of measurements 
and on the graphical interpretation of results. 
MISS : 
Prerequisite: one year of college mathematics (completed or taken at the same time); 
exception, students in the physical therapy program. 


21-1. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM [4 sem. hrs. 
Electrostatics, electromagnetism, direct and alternating currents, with applications and 
laboratory work. 
MISS ; 
Prerequisite: Physics 11 and Mathematics 24 (completed or taken at the same time). 


22-1. OPTICS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Geometrical and physical optics including thin and thick lenses, reflection, refraction, 
interference, and polarization, with applications and laboratory. 
MR. FISHER. | 
Prerequisite: Physics II and Mathematics 24 and 25; exception, students in the orthoptics 
program. 


31-2. ELECTRONICS [4 sem hrs. 

Thermionic emission, electron tubes, semiconductor devices, and various types of elec- 
tronic circuits. The laboratory work enables the student to become acquainted with the 
methods of wiring and testing electronic equipment. 

MISS 

Prerequisite: Physics 21 and Mathematics 25 (completed or taken at the same time). 


32-2. SPECTROSCOPY* [4 sem. hrs. 
Atomic and molecular spectra; photographic methods of recording spectra; and analysis 
of certain types of spectra, including laboratory. 
MR. FISHER. 


Prerequisite: Physics 22. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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(34-1. MODERN PHYSICS* [4 sem. hrs. 

The developments in physics of the last fifty years with particular emphasis on the 
latter part of this period. Included are atomic theory, atomic spectra, and a brief intro- 
duction to quantum mechanics and relativity theory. 

Prerequisite: Physics 11 and Mathematics 24 (completed or taken at the same time). 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


(40-0. THEORETICAL PHYSICS* [8 sem. hrs. 
A mathematical discussion of classical physics. This course is basic for advanced work 
in physics. 
Prerequisite: Physics 11 and Mathematics 30 (completed or taken at the same time). 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


(41-2. NUCLEAR PHYSICS* [4 sem. hrs. 
Constituent parts of nuclei of atoms; binding energies; stability limits; magnetic mo- 

ments of nuclei; radiation from nuclei; nuclear reactions, fission, nuclear theory. 
Prerequisite: Physics 11, Mathematics 30 and 31 (completed or taken at the same time). 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


45-2. THERMODYNAMICS* [4 sem. hrs. 

The fundamental relationships between heat and work and of the changes in internal 
energy, enthalpy, entropy, work content, and free energy that accompany changes in 
systems. 

MISS : 

Prerequisite: Physics 11, Chemistry 11 or 12, and Mathematics 24 and 25. 


50-0. RESEARCH IN PHYSICS [To be arranged. 
This course is open to fourth-year students with a sufficient background in physics. The 
student chooses a suitable research problem, outlines the work to be done, and makes a pre- 
liminary search of the literature. The research is then carried out and a full report written. 
Members of the Staff. 
Prerequisite: consent of the Chairman of the Physics Department. 


SEMINAR IN PHYSICS 

Current topics in physics. Required of third- and fourth-year students specializing in 
physics. 

Members of the Staff. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


PHYSICAL THERAPY LECTURES 
An introductory survey of the field of physical therapy including historical background, 
current procedures, illustrative case histories, and observation of treatment at the Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center. Required for third-year students in the physical therapy program. 
Classes in physical therapy are held in affiliating hospitals, and are not open to students 
in other programs of the College. 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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The following courses, given in the final year and a half, are designated by the numbers 
1, 2, and 3, respectively, following the dashes, to correspond to the semesters in which the 
courses are given. (The third semester begins in the summer and continues until the end of 
the program.) For example, 12 following the dash indicates a course extending through the 
first and second semesters. 


30-12. ADVANCED HUMAN ANATOMY [12 sem. hrs. 
An advanced course for physical therapy students in which the laboratory dissection of 
anatomical material is combined with a series of lectures to correlate the anatomy of the 
skeletal and neuromuscular systems with the functional considerations. A complete dissection 
in the laboratory by the students under the supervision of an instructor enables them to 
learn the structure of the entire human body. 210 hours. 
DR. TROTT and assistants. 


32-2. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HANDICAPPED [1 sem. hr. 
Psychology as applied to individual differences, development, growth, and adjust- 
ment. Introduction to psychodynamic mechanisms with special reference to disease and 
trauma. 15 hours. 
Members of the Department of Psychiatry, Massachusetts General Hospital. 


33-23. ORTHOPEDIC AND GENERAL SURGERY [4 sem. hrs. 
Lectures are given by the Orthopedic and General Surgery staffs of the Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center covering the general scope, principles, and clinical aspects of each 
specialty. Presentation of clinical material is augmented by the demonstration of cases, X- 
rays, and slides. 40 hours of lectures, and required practice. 
DR. GREEN, DR. TROTT, DR. SCHUSTER, and associates. 


34-3. NEUROLOGY [1 sem. hr. 
Review of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology of the central, peripheral, and autonomic 
nervous systems. Correlation with common diseases and traumatic lesions, particularly 
those affecting locomotion, with symptomatology and treatment. 15 hours of lectures, and 
required practice. 
DR. WATKINS. 


35-3. MEDICINE [1 sem. hr. 
Illustrated lectures on general medicine with special emphasis on those conditions in 

which physical therapeutic measures are effective. 25 hours of lectures, and required practice. 
DR. HAGGERTY, DR. LORENTZ, and associates. 


36-3. PSYCHIATRY [1 sem. hr. 
Classification of mental disease with symptomatology, prognosis, and principles of 
treatment. Illustrative case histories. 15 hours of lectures. 
DR. GALDSTON. 


37-2. PATHOLOGY [2 sem. hrs. 
Illustrated lectures concerning the nature and certain causes of disease, the reactions 
of the body to deleterious agents, and associated alterations in function. 30 hours. 
DR. COHEN. 
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39-2. ELECTROTHERAPY [2 sem. hrs. 
This course covers physical and physiological effects of various electrical currents of 
diagnostic and therapeutic value. The indications for use and technique of applications are 
taught, including clinical practice under close supervision in hospital departments of physical 
medicine. 30 hours of lectures, and required practice. 
DR. SHRIBER, MISS KEENAN. 


40-1. MASSAGE [2 sem. hrs. 
Principles and techniques of massage, and its application in physical therapy. 10 hours 
of lectures, 45 hours of practice, and demonstrations. 
MRS. ZAUSMER and associates. 


41-123. THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE [4 sem. hrs. 
The study of joint motions and muscle function, and different types of exercise, with 

the principles governing their use; technique of the application of exercise in the treatment 

of specific conditions such as faulty body mechanics, neuromuscular and circulatory dis- 

orders, and disturbances of motor function resulting from injury or illness; special emphasis 

on the evaluation of muscle power in paralytic disabilities, and in muscle training in the 

restoration of function. 30 hours of lectures, 75 hours of practice, and demonstrations. 
MISS COGLAND, MRS. ZAUSMER, MISS WARREN, MISS IONTA. 


42—3.. HYDROTHERAPY 

This course includes lectures and demonstrations on the use of water in the treatment 
of disease. The physiological principles involved and the methods of use are discussed. 
Clinical practice includes the use of an exercise pool. 5 hours of lectures, 15 hours of prac- 
tice, and demonstrations. 

MISS COGLAND and associates. 


43-3. ETHICS AND ADMINISTRATION [1 sem. hr. 
Instruction in medical ethics for physical therapists. Discussion of the administration 
of physical therapy departments in different organizations and institutions. 15 hours of 
lectures. 
MISS COGLAND, MISS WARREN, MISS IONTA, and associates. 


44-23. CLINICAL PRACTICE [8 sem. hrs. 

This course provides the students with experience in administering the techniques of 
physical therapy under the supervision of the instructors in these subjects. Patients are 
treated in the wards and clinics of the Children’s, Massachusetts General, and Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospitals, and the Massachusetts Infantile Paralysis Clinic and the Bay State 
Medical Rehabilitation Clinic. Some practice is carried concurrently with the second 
semester classes, but the greater part comes in the final term along with special clinical 
instruction. 600 hours. 

MISS COGLAND, MRS. ZAUSMER, MISS WARREN, MISS IONTA, MISS EIDEN, and associates. 


45-23. ORIENTATION TO NURSING TECHNIQUES 

Instruction, demonstration, and supervised practice in the general principles of medical 
asepsis, surgical dressings, and bandages; the application of splints, casts, and traction; and 
other nursing procedures with which physical therapists should be familiar. 

MISS HURLEY, MISS GASSMAN. 
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46-3. CEREBRAL PALSY [1 sem. hr. 
This course presents the neurologic and pathologic mechanisms, as well as the clinical 
aspects and the details of physical therapy in cerebral palsy. 15 hours of lectures. Visits are 
made to the Nursery School of the Cerebral Palsy Unit of the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center. 
DR. BANKS, MISS LANE, and associates. 


47-3. FUNCTIONAL TRAINING [1 sem. hr. 
A comprehensive study of the methods and materials used in teaching functional ac- 

tivities to the handicapped. The course includes functional evaluation tests, gait correction, 

and remedial and recreational activities for children and adults with limited muscle power. 

Students have opportunities for field trips, observation, and practice at local clinics. 15 classes. 
MISS STAATS and associates. 


48-3. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Principles and application. 15 hours. 
Members of the Occupational Therapy Department, Massachusetts General Hospital. 


ORTHOPTICS 


Classes in orthoptics are held at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary (except 
Orthoptics 43 which is given at the Harvard Medical School) and are not open to students 
in other programs of the College. 


43. PHYSIOLOGICAL OPTICS . [5 sem. hrs. 
Physical and physiological optics are dealt with in this course, which is given at the 
Harvard Medical School to postgraduate students in ophthalmology. Work on the optical 
bench is included. 
MR. BOEDER. 


47. ORTHOPTICS [23 sem. hrs. 
This course consists of actual work with patients under the supervision of the orthoptic 
technician in charge of the clinic, as well as lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and mo- 
tility of the eye, and on refraction and perimetry. 
DR. DUNPHY, DR. POLLEN, DR. SLOANE, MISS STROMBERG. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Courses in medical technology are held at the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
are not open to students in other programs of the College. They are of twelve months’ 
duration, starting in the summer immediately after the end of the academic year. 


40. CLINICAL CHEMISTRY [12 sem. hrs. 
The application of modern analytical chemistry to clinical medicine is covered as is a 
survey of the broader aspects of human biochemistry. Laboratory work is designed to develop 
proficiency in the performance of approximately twenty-five common procedures and some 
understanding of rare and more complicated analyses. 
MISS HOLMES, 
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41. BLOOD GROUPING AND BANKING [4 sem. hrs. 
The course is devoted primarily to the techniques of blood grouping, Rh typing, and 
cross-matching tests. Some consideration is given to special testing for blood-group antibodies 
and the preparation of fractions of blood. An orientation into records, donor requirements, 
and bleeding technique is given. 
DR. RASMUSSEN, MRS. RUSSELL. 


42. MEDICAL BACTERIOLOGY [6 sem. hrs. 
Methods for identifying medically important bacteria are given, and the student 
instructed how to use for the purpose of identification the characteristics of pathogenic 
bacteria and common saprophytes; e.g., colonial and microscopic morphology, immunologic 
properties, growth requirements, and biochemical reactions. A brief introduction to the 
diagnosis of disease by serological methods is given. 
DR. KUNZ, MISS BURKE. 


43. HISTOLOGIC TECHNIQUES [4 sem. hrs. 
The lectures are devoted to the principles of tissue staining and to the methods used in 
preparing samples for microscopic examination. Students participate in the fixation, dehy- 
dration, paraffin imbedding, cutting, and staining of tissues removed at surgical operations 
and post-mortem examinations. Special techniques such as frozen section and celloidin 
imbedding are introduced. 
DR. CASTLEMAN, DR. TAFT, MRS. GAINES. 


45. GENERAL DIAGNOSTIC METHODS [6 sem. hrs. 

The course begins with instruction in the collection of samples of both venous and 
capillary blood. Six weeks are devoted to hematology. In addition to the simpler screening 
techniques considerable time is spent on the morphology of stained films of peripheral blood 
and bone marrow. Four weeks are devoted to general diagnostic tests applied to other body 
fluids. Special emphasis is placed on microscopic examination of the urinary sediment. 
Kidney physiology is surveyed. 

DR. BECK, MISS KING. 


PUBLICATION 


30-1. JOURNALISM [4 sem. hrs. 
A course in the discipline of straight, factual writing. Practice in reporting, editing, 
editorial and feature writing. 
MR. FESSENDEN, MR. POOLE. 


31-2. ARTICLE WRITING [4 sem. hrs. 

A course in writing articles for publication. Class work consists of study and discussion 
of published material; and reading, discussion, and criticism of student work. Practice is 
provided for students who wish to write on technical and scientific subjects for the general 
reader. 

MR. FESSENDEN, MR. POOLE. 

Prerequisite: Publication 30. 
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32-2. WRITING ON ASSIGNMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

A course, professional in attitude and purpose, in writing on assignment. For students 
preparing for work on newspapers or other publications. Much of the writing is completed 
during the class period, directly on the typewriter, from detailed assignments. Attention 
is also given to planning features, copyreading, head writing, and make up. 

MR. FESSENDEN. 

Prerequisite: Publication 30. 

Enrollment: limited to twenty students. 


33-2. ADVANCED COMPOSITION I [4 sem. hrs. 

This is a “‘free-writing”’ course. Each student may write in whatever form or forms in- 
terest her; the only requirements are that each student complete a required amount of 
writing and revision in the form chosen. Class work consists largely of reading, discussion, 
and criticism of the students’ own writing. 

MR. BOSWORTH. 

Prerequisite: Publication 30 and permission of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to twenty students. 


34-1,2. ADVANCED COMPOSITION II [4 sem. hrs. 

A course intended for those students who have completed Publication 33 and wish to 
continue with a second semester of writing under instruction. Each student meets indi- 
vidually with the instructor. 

MR. BOSWORTH. 

Prerequisite: Publication 33 and permission of the instructor. 

Enrollment: limited to twelve students. 


35-1. PUBLICITY [4 sem. hrs. 

For students looking forward to work in public relations. This course emphasizes insti- 
tutional and educational publicity, and offers practical training in publicity procedure: 
analyzing the needs of the client, outlining campaigns, and preparing and placing copy. 
Special attention is given to preparation of radio programs, plays, continuity, and editing 
script for radio. 

MR. FESSENDEN. 

Prerequisite: Publication 30. 


36-2. ADVERTISING COPY WRITING [2 sem. hrs. 
Study and practice of advertising form and style and the writing of advertising copy. 
The work of the course consists largely of projects and criticism, with some general reading 
in the theory and practice of advertising. 
It is recommended that this course be taken in the senior year by students who have 
already completed the course in advertising offered by the School of Business, Business 50. 
MISS WOODBURY. 
Enrollment: limited to sixteen students. 


37-2. MAGAZINE AND INDUSTRIAL EDITING [2 sem. hrs. 

For those students who look forward to editorial employment on consumer and indus- 
trial publications. Various specialized types of editing are discussed and practiced, including 
the following: the woman’s magazine, the trade publication, the house organ, the company 
report, personnel handbook, and industrial publicity. Class work consists of study and dis- 
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cussion of the problems of consumer and industrial writing and editing, the study of models, 
and the writing and criticism of individual projects. Experts from the field talk to the class 
about their specialties. 

MISS WILLIAMS. 


38-1. CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS [2 sem. hrs. 
For those students who are interested either in writing for children or in editing chil- 
dren’s publications. A brief survey of children’s literature with emphasis on the reading 
interests and abilities of various age groups and present tendencies in writing and publishing 
for boys and girls. 
MRS. VIGUERS. 


40-1. COPY AND PROOF [4 sem. hrs. 
The work of the course consists of exercises and tests, based on the Manual of Style of 
the University of Chicago Press, to develop a professional attitude towards the problems of 
“form” and “‘style” in the preparation of copy for publication. The emphasis in the work in 
form and style is directed towards the editing of copy; this work is followed by specific in- 
struction in the techniques and problems of reading proof. 
MR. BOSWORTH, MR. BLISS. 


41-0. INTRODUCTION TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS [4 sem. hrs. 
A course in the fundamentals of the production of printed material. Members of the 
class study the development of writing and printing; types and their uses; book, magazine, 
and commercial typography; types of illustrations; methods of reproduction; and other 
aspects of the graphic arts. 
MR. VALZ, MISS BRATTON. 


42-1,2. GRAPHIC ARTS LABORATORY [2 sem. hrs. 
A pressroom course in the techniques of converting copy into print. Student project in 
both letterpress and offset. 
MISS BRATTON. 


43-0. EDITING AND PUBLISHING TECHNIQUES [4 sem. hrs. 

This course continues the work begun in Publication 41 and proceeds to a consideration 
of the technical aspects and problems of book, magazine, and industrial publishing: printing 
methods, illustrations, types of paper, book and magazine design, costs of production, literary 
contracts, and laws governing the press. Classroom work and lectures are supplemented by 
visits to editorial and publishing offices, printing and engraving plants, and paper mulls. 

MR. VALZ, MISS BRATTON. 

Prerequisite: Publication 41 and 42. 


44-2. EDITING AND PUBLISHING PROJECT [2 sem. hrs, 

In this course each student carries through from idea to the specifications for manu- 
facture an editorial and publishing project of her choice. The project includes the problems 
of writing, editing, design, production, manufacture, and promotion. 

MR. VALZ, MISS BRATTON, 

Prerequisite: Publication 41 and 42. 
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45-0. GRAPHIC DESIGN [4 sem. hrs. 

A course which combines the art of design with the science of printing. The principles 
of pure design as applied to the problems of graphic presentation in black and white and 
in color, in the design of advertising, magazines, and books. 

MISS BRATTON. 

Prerequisite: Publication 41 and 42. 


46-1, 2. PUBLISHING LABORATORY [4 sem. hrs. 

Each student assists, under the direction of the editor, in the editing and publishing of 
the College magazine. The various editorial and technical processes involved in the publi- 
cation of a magazine are performed by the students under professional guidance. 

MISS WILLIAMS. 

Prerequisite: Publication 41 and 42. 


47-1,2. PRINTING WORKSHOP [4 sem. hrs. 

An individual project course. Each student carries through from designing to actual 
presswork a project in fine printing. Work on the project is supplemented by directed study 
of historical and contemporary fine printing. 

MISS BRATTON. 

Prerequisite: Publication 41 and 42. 


FIELD STUDY 

An important and required part of the professional training in the fourth year is senior 
field study. Each spring all fourth-year and graduate students in the School of Publication 
leave college for two weeks of field study in the area of their choice. Students have done their 
field study in book and magazine publishing, in journalism and public relations, and in 
radio, television, and advertising. When the field study is to be done away from Boston, 
students must plan for their own maintenance during the two-week period. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


41-1. INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARIANSHIP [4 sem. hrs. 

The study of current trends in libraries and librarianship is preceded by an introduction 
to the history of libraries through the period of library development in the United States 
in the 19th century. Functions, services, and standards for libraries are considered. 

This course includes presentations by visiting lecturers, and tours of various types of 
libraries in the Boston area on Thursday afternoons. 

MR. BOUDREAU and special lecturers. 


47-2. REFERENCE [4 sem. hrs, 
An introduction to the general reference literature found in all types of libraries and 
essential to the background of any librarian, including basic reference procedures in meeting 
reference problems, and an understanding of what constitutes reference work. 
MR. SILVER. 


49-1. SELECTION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS [4 sem. hrs. 
Introduction to the principles and practices of book selection in libraries, with some 
attention to the field of publishing. Survey of the literature and reference materials of the 
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social sciences with emphasis on current problems. Reading, class discussion, book talks, and 
the preparation of reading lists. 
MISS EDGE. 


50-2. SERVICE TO ADULT READERS [2 sem. hrs. 
A summary of the main points covered in Library Sctence 110, with emphasis on prac- 
tical methods and programs for stimulating effective use of library materials. Practice in 
preparing reading lists, arranging exhibits, and planning programs adapted to community 
interests and needs. 
WS Se errr Ee Tp 


53-1. LITERATURE OF THE HUMANITIES [4 sem. hrs. 

To meet the needs and demands of the general library reader the student concentrates 
on current problems and trends in the humanities. The course includes a study of contem- 
porary literature, the standard and popular works, basic reference materials, selected gov- 
ernment publications and periodicals, and other reference sources familiar to all librarians. 
Book talks, readings, class discussion, problems. 

MISS KINNEY. 

Prerequisite: Library Sctence 47. 


55-1. CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION [4 sem. hrs. 
The principles and practices of descriptive cataloguing and classification and subject 
cataloguing, with their application to various types of libraries. 
MISS LEONARD. 


57-2. TECHNICAL SERVICES [4 sem. hrs. 
Continuation of Library Science 55. Considers also general library methodology in ac- 
quisition and public service areas as well as the organization and care of special materials. 
Policies and organization of the catalogue department. 
MISS LEONARD, 


70-2, S70. THE BOOK ARTS [2 sem. hrs. 
A survey of the history of printing followed by a consideration of the standards of 
well-printed books and a discussion of the problems of custodianship of rare materials. 
Special lecturers, visits to rare book collections, and individual problems. 
MR. SILVER and special lecturers. (S70, MR. BOND.) 


72-2, S72. THEORY OF ADMINISTRATION [4 sem. hrs. 
The principles of management as applied to public, college, and university libraries. 
The course is presented through case study techniques and includes such areas as executive- 
trustee relationships, personnel administration, book selection policies, and government 
relationships. 
MR. SHAFFER. 


81-2, S81. SERVICE TO CHILDREN [4 sem. hrs. 
The principles and objectives of a children’s library, and its relation to the educational 
and social institutions in the community. The course aims to develop criteria for the selec- 
tion of books for boys and girls through the study of their reading interests, habits, and 
abilities, and their books, 
MISS HAVILAND. 
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82-2. STORYTELLING [2 sem. hrs. 
The place of storytelling in the American public library, and its development as an art. 
Involves preparation of the story, delivery, and picture stories. 
MRS. VIGUERS. 


83-2, S83. LITERATURE FOR YOUNG ADULTS [4 sem. hrs. 
A survey of literature for the adolescent designed for librarians in school or public 
libraries. A brief history of the development of this literature, evaluation of publishers, and 
psychology of the adolescent reader. 
MISS MANTHORNE. 


84-1,2. LITERATURE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY [4 sem. hrs. 

Basic concepts and contemporary trends in the literature of the various sciences and 
technical subjects form a background for the study of all kinds of standard works, reference 
materials, and bibliographic sources consulted by the general public as well as scholarly re- 
search workers. Outside lecturers, reading, class discussion, and investigation. Problems of 
organizing technical reports, and the techniques of punched-card bibliographies are studied. 
Extensive academic preparation in science is not required. 

With the consent of the Director, this course may be substituted for Library Science 
109 or 113, 

MR. SILVER. 


101-1, 2,S101. THE LIBRARY AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION [4 sem. hrs. 
The significance of libraries and librarianship in society, with special attention to the 
history of American libraries, and the functions, services, and standards of the modern 
library. Library organization on local, regional, state, national, and international levels. 
This course includes presentations by visiting lecturers, and, in the first semester, re- 
quired tours of libraries in the Boston area on Thursday afternoons. 
MISS LEONARD and special lecturers. (S101, Mr. BOUDREAU.) 


$106. SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE [4 sem. hrs. 
The functions and activities of a high school library in their relation to modern educa- 
tional development and objectives. The class considers the school librarian and staff, service 
clubs, instruction in the use of books and libraries, planning and equipping the library room, 
and other problems of administration and routine. 
MR, ——_—— 


107-1, 2,S107. REFERENCE METHODS [4 sem. hrs. 
Fundamental reference sources, bibliographical method and search techniques, the 
philosophy and administrative aspects of reference work. 
MISS KINNEY, MR. MOSTECKY, MR. GALVIN. (S107, MR. GALVIN.) 


108-2. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND RESEARCH METHODS [2 sem. hrs. 
Study of all types of bibliographical presentations from the standpoint of technique 

and use, analysis of research problems, significance of bibliographical controls, survey of 

resources in American libraries, and preparation of a major bibliographic problem. 
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This course continues the study of reference methods and administrative problems, 
and prepares students for advanced reference work in public, college, university, and re- 
search libraries. 

MISS KINNEY. 

Prerequisite: Library Sctence 107. 


109-1, 2,$109. LITERATURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES [4 sem. hrs. 

Study of the development of the various divisions of the social sciences and contributions 
of the leaders in each field. The course assumes subject competence, and is concerned with 
the materials which will serve the needs of library users, both scholars and general readers. 
Students investigate the standard works, organizations and their publications, reference 
works, bibliographic sources, and government documents. Lectures, reading and discussion 
of current writings, and the preparation of bibliographies serve to orient students in basic 
concepts and trends. 

With the consent of the Director, Library Science 84 may be substituted. 

MISS EDGE, MR. SILVER, MR. MOSTECKY, MR. BERRY. (S109, mR. BERRY.) 


110-1, 2,$110. SERVICE TO ADULT READERS [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of the reading interests and habits of adults, and of the various means by which 
the library may stimulate and guide the community in the effective use of library materials 
and services. The class studies the nature of the reading process and the techniques of inter- 
viewing and counseling in preparation for readers’ advisory service. In stressing the public 
library’s role in adult education, community agencies and group methods are examined and 
the use of audio-visual materials investigated for effective program making. 

MISS EDGE, MRS. JAVELIN. (S110, miss HOPKINS.) 


113-1, 2,$113. LITERATURE OF THE HUMANITIES [4 sem. hrs. 

Basic concepts and contemporary trends in the literature of the humanities form a 
background for the study of all kinds of standard and current works, reference materials, 
and bibliographic sources consulted by the general public as well as scholarly research work- 
ers. Reading, class discussion, and investigation of reference materials. 

With the consent of the Director, Library Science 84 may be substituted. 

MISS KINNEY, MR. GALVIN. (S113, Miss EDGE.) 


Prerequisite: Library Science 107. 


115-1, 2, S115. CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION: [4 sem. hrs. 
INTRODUCTION 
Introduction to the problems of control of library collections through study of prin- 
ciples, functions, and practices of descriptive and subject cataloguing, classification, processing 
operations, and the function of library catalogues. 
MISS COLVIN. (S115, MR. MOSTECKY.) 


117-2. CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION: [4 sem. hrs. 
COMPARATIVE STUDY 
Comparative study of classification systems, including the Library of Congress, subject 
heading lists, cataloguing codes, and library catalogues. Analysis and organization of serial 
and government publications, nonbook materials, and so forth. Conducted as a seminar. 
MISS COLVIN. 
Prerequisite: Library Science 115. 
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118-1, 2. TECHNICAL SERVICES [4 sem. hrs. 
Survey of technical services with emphasis on cataloguing departments. Consideration 
of current problems, policies, trends, and centralized and cooperative controls. 
MISS COLVIN. 
Prerequisite: Library Science 115. 


S119. COMMUNICATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 
A consideration of the various media of communication — print, radio, and motion 
pictures — with particular attention to their effects on people. The recent growth of mass 
media and their significance for libraries are the primary concern of the course. The class 
examines and evaluates actual materials being currently issued. The use of mass media by 
libraries to reach readers and potential readers is emphasized. 
MISS HOPKINS. 


120-1. MODERN BOOK PUBLISHING AND PUBLISHERS [4 sem. hrs. 
A survey of the history, economics, and distribution of printed materials with emphasis 
on the various processes of printing, book design, and book illustration. The course studies 
contemporary publishers intensively, together with the techniques and problems of the 
acquisition of published materials. 
MR. SILVER. 


SEMINARS 


Seminars offer opportunity for the student who has demonstrated ability for inde- 
pendent work to pursue individual studies in fields related to his or her own experience, 
interests, and objectives. The seminars which follow can be adapted to the interest of in- 
dividual students or to a small group of students working in common directions. They may 
be of the nature of reading courses, discussion groups, internships, or directed research 
resulting in an essay. Seminars may be elected only with the permission of the instructor. 


201-1, 2, SEMINAR IN LIBRARY HISTORY [2-4 sem. hrs. 

202-1, 2. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN [2-4 sem. hrs. 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

203-1, 2. RESEARCH IN LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION [2-4 sem. hrs. 

S204. SPECIAL LIBRARY FIELD EXPERIENCE [4 sem. hrs. 


A field experience, assigned by the School, is offered for students who have not had ex- 
perience in the special library field and who have elected Library Science 214 and 231. This 
course is usually taken during the summer or autumn following the completion of the re- 
quired courses in the School. The School assigns each student to a library or libraries carefully 
selected to ensure the best possible experience. In most cases the library chosen will not be in 
Boston, and students should be prepared to pay their living expenses for a period of four 
weeks. The course is completed with the preparation of a formal report individually assigned. 

The fee for this course is $90.* 

MISS LEONARD. 


* Effective summer 1962. 
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206-1, 2. SEMINAR IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE [2-4 sem. hrs. 


207-1, 2. SEMINAR IN REFERENCE LITERATURE [2-4 sem. hrs. 
AND SERVICES 


208-1, 2. SEMINAR IN SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY [2-4 sem. hrs. 
210-1. SEMINAR IN LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION SERVICES [2-4 sem. hrs. 


211-1, 2. SEMINAR IN READING GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN _ [2-4 sem. hrs. 


212-1, 2, SEMINAR IN READING GUIDANCE [2-4 sem. hrs. 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

213-1, 2. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE [2-4 sem. hrs. 

214-2. SEMINAR IN THE ORGANIZATION AND [4-5 sem. hrs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

For the student whose objective is librarianship in a specialized type of library outside 
the university or public library field in such areas as science, technology, art, music, medi- 
cine, business, and law. 

Each student may concentrate on the organization, administration, and services of 
special libraries in his or her own field. Individual readings, problems, investigations, and 
visits, with written reports. Weekly conference and discussion periods. 

To be taken concurrently with Library Sctence 231. 

MISS LEONARD. 

Prerequisite: Library Science 107 and 115. 


215-1, 2, SEMINAR IN CLASSIFICATION AND [2-4 sem. hrs, 
SUBJECT CATALOGUING 

217-1, 2. SEMINAR IN CATALOGUING [2-4 sem. hrs. 

218-1, 2. SEMINAR IN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS [2-4 sem. hrs. 

220-1, 2. SEMINAR IN THE HISTORY OF [2-4 sem. hrs. 


BOOKS AND PUBLISHING 
Directed independent research on topics related to printing, publishing, and rare books. 
Students prepare papers based on research in special collections in the area. 
MR. SILVER. 
Prerequisite: Library Science 70, or S120, or special experience. 


231-2. RESEARCH AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL [4 sem. hrs. 
METHOD IN SUBJECT FIELDS 
Bibliographical and research problems and methods of providing information and refer- 
ence service in special libraries or in subject departments of public, college, or university 
libraries. Projects are individualized on the basis of the student’s undergraduate or graduate 
major. 
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For students whose objective is the field of special librarianship and for those who wish 
to specialize in the subject literature of a particular field. 

Not open to students enrolled in Library Science 108. It is recommended that this course 
be taken concurrently with or prior to enrollment in Library Science 214. 

MISS KINNEY. 


Prerequisite: Library Science 107 and 115. 


EDUCATION 


20-1, 2. HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUNDS [4 sem. hrs. 
OF EDUCATION 
A critical survey of the major historical developments and fundamental philosophical 
issues in education, considered in terms of their relevance to contemporary practices in 
education. The emphasis is on those historical backgrounds and those theoretical points of 
view which contribute to an understanding of how education has evolved to its present stage. 
MR. HODGKINSON and Members of the Staff. 
It is highly desirable that Psychology 20 have been completed before Education 20 is 
elected. 


30-1. THE NATURE OF CLASSROOM TEACHING [4 sem. hrs. 

An intensive study of the specific problems, procedures, and methods with which all 
secondary teachers must be concerned: developing realistic objectives; presenting materials 
orally; developing, making, and correcting assignments; preparing and evaluating tests and 
examinations; guiding pupil progress; managing a classroom; and generally carrying on the 
major responsibilities of the classroom teacher. Students are expected to relate these pro- 
cedures insofar as possible to their special subject-matter fields. Numerous specific assign- 
ments simulate the activities in which the student will be expected to engage as a teacher. 

MR. HODGKINSON. 

Prerequisite: Education 20 and Psychology 33. (Students in the School of Home Economics 

may substitute Home Economics 35 for Psychology 33.) 

Enrollment: limited. 


32-2. CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN THE SECONDARY [3 sem. hrs. 
SCHOOL TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

An examination of the actual instructional materials and the specific problems and 
procedures in the secondary school teaching of English. The techniques and methods con- 
sidered in Education 30 are here applied directly to the teaching of English, together with 
those matters that are unique to the field of English. Students gain experience in constructing 
lesson plans and units, and investigate the problems of teaching English at various grade 
levels, in the various curriculum divisions, and to students of varying abilities. 

MRS. BEVINGTON, MR. SYPHER, and Members of the Staff. 

Enrollment: limited to students following the specialization in the Secondary School 

Teaching of English in the School of Education. 


33-2, CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN THE SECONDARY [3 sem. hrs. 
SCHOOL TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGE 

. An examination of the actual instructional materials and the specific problems and 

procedures in the secondary school teaching of modern language. The techniques and 

methods considered in Education 30 are here applied directly to the teaching of modern 
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language, together with those matters that are unique to the field of modern language. 
Students gain experience in constructing lesson plans and units, and investigate the problems 
of teaching modern language at various grade levels, in the various curriculum divisions, and 
to students of varying abilities. 

MR. ETHIER. 

Enrollment: limited to students following the specialization in the Secondary School 

Teaching of Modern Language in the School of Education. 


34-2. CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN THE SECONDARY [3 sem. hrs. 
SCHOOL TEACHING OF HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

An examination of the actual instructional materials and the specific problems and pro- 
cedures in the secondary school teaching of history and social studies. The techniques and 
methods considered in Education 30 are here applied directly to the teaching of history and 
social studies, together with those matters that are unique to the field of history and social 
studies. Students gain experience in constructing lesson plans and units, and investigate the 
problems of teaching history and social studies at various grade levels, in the various curricu- 
lum divisions, and to students of varying abilities. 

MISS McINTYRE, MISS MURRAY. 

Enrollment: limited to students following the specialization in the Secondary School 

Teaching of History and Social Studies in the School of Education. 


35-2. CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN THE SECONDARY [3 sem. hrs, 
SCHOOL TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

An examination of the actual instructional materials and the specific problems and 
procedures in the secondary school teaching of science and mathematics. The techniques and 
methods considered in Education 30 are here applied directly to the teaching of science and 
mathematics, together with those matters that are unique to these fields. Students gain 
experience in constructing lesson plans and units, and investigate the problems of teaching 
science and mathematics at various grade levels, in the various curriculum divisions, and to 
students of varying abilities. 

MR. BELANGER. 

Enroliment: limited to students following the specialization in the Secondary School 

Teaching of Science and Mathematics in the School of Education. 


39-2. SEMINAR IN TEACHING METHODS [1 sem. hr. 

Problems specific to the teaching of the several subject-matter fields are presented and 
analyzed in terms of the basic principles they involve. Demonstration teaching by students 
in their respective subject-matter fields is followed by seminar critiques. Problems of par- 
ticular importance to the beginning teacher are discussed. 

MRS. SAPIN. 

Enrollment: limited. 


40-1. STUDENT TEACHING [6 sem. hrs. 

Each student assumes full responsibility, under supervision, for the teaching of not less 
than one high school class in her subject-matter field for the entire semester. In addition to 
the practice teaching, a seminar is conducted for two hours each week, in which problems 
met by individual student teachers are considered in light of the experience of other students, 
with commentary by the instructor. 

MR. HODGKINSON, MRS. SAPIN. 

Enrollment: limited to seniors in the School of Education. 
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45-2. SCHOOL AND TEACHER IN AMERICAN SOCIETY [2 sem. hrs. 

A retrospective summary of the student’s theoretical and practical background for 
teaching. A final review of the methods and problems in teaching is related to the larger 
responsibility of the teacher, to the role of the teacher in the American school, and to the 
place of the school in American society. Discussion of the professional status of the teacher 
and of the social forces which influence schools and school policy is related to the basic issues 
in education. 

MR. HODGKINSON, MRS. SAPIN. 

Prerequisite: Education 40 or equivalent student teaching. 


50-2. THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the theories and research dealing with stratification, social mobility, role, 

power structure, and influence. Conclusions from this material are related to some of the 

more practical aspects of public education, in the hope of producing a more realistic aware- 

ness of the discrepancy between educational ideals and educational practices. This course is 

offered as an academic elective and will not meet state teaching certification requirements. 
MR. HODGKINSON. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, ses HOME ECONOMICS. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Classes in social work are held at the School of Social Work, 51 Commonwealth Avenue, 
and are not open to undergraduate students. 


I, THEORY AND PRACTICE 
A. Tue SocraL SERVICES 


First Year 


10-1. SOCIAL WORK ORGANIZATION [3 sem. hrs. 
Discussion of the processes and skills basic to all fields of social work; a description of the 
social agencies through which communities seek to help citizens in need. Field visits. The 
organization and administration of the public and private social services, as related to com- 
munity needs and resources. 
MR. RUTHERFORD, members of the staff, and special lecturers. 


11-1. GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL WORK [2 sem. hrs. 

The discussion centers around the economic problems posed by a growing program of 
social services. The present cost-benefit structure of social services, both public and private, 
is considered and related to other aggregates in the economy. Alternative methods of fi- 
nancing social programs are analyzed with particular stress upon the implications of each 
alternative for the different groups in the economy and for the level of economic activity as 
a whole. 

MR. 
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12-2. COMMUNITY HEALTH ORGANIZATION [1 sem. hr. 
An orientation course on the whole field of health service as organized under the auspices 


of public and voluntary agencies. Special emphasis is placed on the socio-economic aspects 
of the services. 


DR. SCHMIDT and special lecturers. 


13-2. SOCIAL WORK PROCESS AND RESOURCES [2 sem. hrs. 
Content similar to that of Social Work Organization 10, but directed to special needs of 

graduate nurses. Also open to employed social workers with permission of the instructor. 
MR, 


Second Year 


211-2. ROOTS OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK [1 sem. hr. 

A consideration of the major historical sources of modern social work including the 
church, the charity organization movement, and private philanthropy, in terms of present- 
day social work problems, such as professionalism, concepts of the client, methods of treat- 
ment. 


MR. RUTHERFORD. 


B. Human GrowTH AND BEHAVIOR 


First Year 


20-1. PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR [2 sem. hrs. 
This course is developed in three parts. The first part is focused on the multiple causative 
factors in the development and functioning of the individual in his relationship to his 
background, to himself, and to society; and the application of current theories of mental 
development and conduct to behavior. 
MRS. WALDSTEIN, DR. SPERRY, and lecturers. 


The second part is a consideration of individual growth and development based on 
psychoanalytic concepts of personality organization with special emphasis on interpersonal 
relationships. 

DR. BIBRING and associates, 


The third part is focused on physical and behavioral growth and development. 
DR. STUART. 


21-2. CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY {2 sem. hrs. 
Clinical demonstrations, sociodrama, and coordinated lectures dealing with mental 
illness, psychoneuroses, and personality deviations. Etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
prognosis, and treatment are considered and related to social case discussion. 
DR. SEMRAD. 


23-1. HEALTH AND DISEASE I [2 sem. hrs. 
The presentation of basic concepts and information regarding health and disease; normal 
growth and development; causes, symptoms, and treatment of diseases most commonly met 
in social work practice. Social implications are emphasized. 
DR. GIBSON, DR. HAGGERTY, MRS. DANA, and lecturers. 
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Second Year 


220-1. APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHIATRY TO CASE WORK [2 sem. hrs. 
This course is developed in three parts: Psychiatry of Childhood and Adolescence; 
Ego Defects of Adults; The Psychosomatic Approach to Medical Illness. 
DR. MUSHATT. 


221-1. PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF THE NEUROSES [1 sem. hr. 
Historical approach and deductive exposition of the classical neuroses and) related 
character disorders. Symptomatology, dynamics, and etiology presented didactically with 
illustrative case material. 
DR. ZETZEL, DR. VAN AMERONGEN, DR. BONNER. 


222-2. SEMINAR IN PSYCHIATRY [2 sem. hrs. 
An advanced seminar covering briefly the range of psychiatric efforts, coordinating 
the divergence of approaches in regard to psychopathological dynamics and treatment with 
the practice of case work. Special emphasis on adult psychiatric problems. Hospital interviews 
and case discussions. 
DR. ROGERS, MRS. DOMEY, and lecturers. 


223-2. HEALTH AND DISEASE II [1 sem. hr. 
Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations presenting significant current medical and 
psychiatric concepts and methods in diagnosis and treatment of illness, with emphasis on the 
emotional aspects. 
MRS. DANA, MRS. WALDSTEIN, and lecturers. 


C. SocraL Work PRACTICE 


First Year 


30-0. SOCIAL CASE WORK [4 sem. hrs. 
A basic course in social case work using the case discussion method, and stressing that 
which is generic, in understanding and skill, to the various fields of specialization. Students 
are encouraged to present questions and case illustrations from the field as a focus for general 
discussion. 
MISS WALSH. 


31-2. THE GROUP PROCESS [2 sem. hrs. 
The group process in making plans and arriving at decisions. Relation of group work to 
recreation, education, and case work. Discussion methods. 
MR. RUTHERFORD. 


32-1. METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH [2 sem. hrs. 
Research methods as applied to the field of social work; types of research suitable to the 
study of various social work problems; the relation of research to social work practice. This 
course is preparatory to the second-year seminar in social studies. 
MISS MOHR. 
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33-2. SOCIAL WORK AND CHANGE [1 sem. hr. 
The process, not of amelioration, but of active change induced within an agency or 
community. Reform, Community Organization, Education, Legislation in Housing, Inter- 
group Relations, other problems. 
MRS. SNOWDEN and lecturers. 


38-2. SEMINAR IN SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE I [2 sem. hrs. 
With Social Work 238 this forms a continuous course beginning in the second semester 
of the first year and running through both semesters of the second. It considers the general 
character of social work practice as demonstrated in the various fields of social work activity. 
To be followed by Social Work 238. 
MRS. DANA and Members of the Staff. 


Second Year 


231-0. SEMINAR IN SOCIAL CASE WORK [4 sem. hrs. 

Seminar in case work discussion of concepts and methods as they are understood and 
used in the solution of case work problems. Cases represent a cross-section of the student 
experience and are selected to illustrate problems typical of various age groups and life 
situations against a variety of cultural backgrounds. Emphasis is placed on normal behavior 
and its deviations, particularly pathology. 

Discussions include diagnostic criteria with emphasis on focus and appropriate methods 
of treatment as influenced by generic case work and dynamic psychiatry. 

MRS. BANDLER. 


235-1. CHILD WELFARE [2 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to the field of Child Welfare. Historical development and present trends 

are discussed in relation to existing programs of public and private agencies, foster home care, 

institutional care, delinquency, school social work, protective service, work with the unmar- 

ried mother, and adoption. Factors important to case work in these areas are considered. 
MISS KELLEY. 


237-1. GROUP DYNAMICS [1 sem. hr. 
Introduction to the basic principles of group dynamics. Discussion of some specific 
groups, such as discussion groups, task oriented groups, a work team; special consideration 
of the therapy group. Students are given an opportunity to function as members of a group 
and to observe some of the forces operating within a group. 
MRS. LEWIN. 


238-0. SEMINAR IN SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE II [4 sem. hrs. 
A continuation of Social Work 38 begun in the first year. A consideration of the nature 
of the clientele problems dealt with, methods used, administrative structure, place in 
society, problems. Required of all students, and intended to be a principal means of unifying 
and coordinating learning. 
MRS. DANA and Members of the Staff. 


II, FIELD WORK 


50-0. FIELD WORK, FIRST YEAR [7 sem. hrs. 
Experience, under supervision, in a generic setting, in the provision of service to clients 
presenting a variety of needs. 
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250-0. FIELD WORK, SECOND YEAR [14 sem. hrs. 
Experience, under supervision, in a selected specialized setting, related to the student’s 
academic concentration in medical, psychiatric, children’s, or community social work. 


251-0. SEMINAR IN SOCIAL STUDIES [7 sem. hrs. 
This seminar is organized to guide students in the preparation of a special study. Through 
individual and group conferences supervision is given in the following steps: choice of sub- 
ject; preparation of a written statement of the special study plan, which is submitted for 
approval to a committee of the School staff; collection and analysis of data; writing of the 
report, with emphasis on clarity of presentation. 
MISS MOHR, MRS. BERGER, MRS. NICHOLS. 


III, COURSES ON UNDERGRADUATE, EXTENSION, AND 
COMMUNITY BASES 


From time to time the School offers training opportunities designed to make a certain 
part of the social work curriculum available to groups which are able to make good use of it. 
Courses listed below are the ones currently offered. 

Sociology 40-1 is an undergraduate course offered at the main building of Simmons 
College, 300 The Fenway. The course in Statistical Methods is given as a makeup for persons 
whose previous study has not included a course of this nature. The Seminar in Supervision is 
offered in cooperation with the National Mental Health Act. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELDS OF SOCIAL WORK [4 sem. hrs. 
(Sociology 40-1) 

The study of the fields of social work, their background, and present status and goals. A 
discussion group whose objective is to acquaint students with the social agencies and institu- 
tions, and the conditions and concepts from which they have emerged. Field trips to observe 
welfare work. 

Open to third- and fourth-year students and to graduate students who are interested in 
social work and allied fields. 

MR. RUTHERFORD, MISS KELLEY. 


40-1. STATISTICAL METHODS [1 sem. hr. 
A survey of statistical methods with special application to social research. The course 
offers practice in the classification of social data, and the construction, analysis, and interpre- 
tation of tables and charts. 
MR. NICHOLS, 


46CD. SEMINAR IN SUPERVISION AND CONSULTATION [2 sem. hrs. 
A study group for experienced medical and psychiatric social workers, available, with the 
consent of the instructor, to employed workers. Offered at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 
MRS. DANA and lecturers. 


241-1. SEMINAR IN SUPERVISION [1 sem. hr. 
A study group for field work teachers in psychiatric social work with a focus on super- 
vision as a teaching process, with emphasis on the use of case work skills to help the student 
learn. 
MRS. WALDSTEIN. 
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242-1. SEMINAR IN RESEARCH ies 
A study group for experienced, practicing social workers who are interested in the 
application of research principles and methods to problems of the profession. 
MISS MOHR. 


243-1. SEMINAR IN REHABILITATION [1 sem. hr. 
A discussion group about problems of social and vocational rehabilitation, and the role 
of social work in this area of service. 
MRS. DANA and lecturers. 


BUSINESS 


20-2. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING [4 sem. hrs. 
An introduction to the theory and practice of modern accounting procedures. A com- 

prehensive study of the successive steps in the accounting cycle enables the student to become 

familiar with accounting terminology, the most used books of entry, posting procedures, and 

summarization of records. Payroll accounting, the Federal Income Tax as applied to indi- 

viduals, banking practice, and systematic record keeping for personal finances are included. 
MR. PARENTE. 


21-1. PERSONAL-USE TYPEWRITING [2 sem. hrs. 
An elementary personal-use course, intended for students who have had no previous 
training in typewriting. This course is not open to students whose transcripts show satis- 
factory completion of a typewriting course elsewhere. Four hours of classwork a week. 
Students receiving credit for this course may earn only six semester hours of credit if they 
later complete Business 31 or 35. 
MR. MORAN. 


22-1,2. NOTETAKING [2 sem. hrs. 
This course is designed to provide a brief, easy-to-learn system of rapid writing for use 
in making notes of all kinds. Instruction is also provided in the art of taking intelligent, 
meaningful notes from reading and from listening. 
MR. MORAN. 


24-1. FOUNDATIONS OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION [4 sem. hrs. 

An introduction to the major areas and functions of business enterprise. The student 
acquires a general understanding of the business world and the place of business in society; 
the basic activities of production, marketing, and finance; the role of competition in the 
private enterprise system; and the development of business-enterprise relationships. 

Greater Boston businessmen meet periodically with the class to discuss their specialized 
areas of the business world. Films, field trips, and discussion of actual case studies supplement 
the classroom lectures with interesting and practical material. 

MR. MORAN. 


31-0. ELEMENTARY SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING [8 sem. hrs. 

A basic course in the secretarial skills. The student learns to handle shorthand at an 
acceptable business speed; to operate the typewriter efficiently; to take dictation and tran- 
scribe it on the typewriter; and to handle business typewriting problems. 


* Credit of one semester hour may be arranged for qualified students. 
y i q 
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Placement tests in shorthand and typewriting are required of all students who have had 
previous training in those areas. Enrollment limited to students in the School of Business 
Administration. 

MRS. DICKINSON. 


32-1, 33-2. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 
For those students who wish to continue the study of accounting from the partnership 
and corporate points of view. Topics discussed in the first half-year include the voucher 
system; comparative and departmental statements; partnership formation and operation; 
and corporate accounting. In the second half-year, the course covers manufacturing records; 
analysis of balance sheet items; reappraisal of assets; insurance; corporate problems; inter- 
pretation of corporate reports; and source and application of funds. An integrated practice 
set is included as part of each semester’s work. 
MR. : 
Prerequisite: Business 20. 
Offered: as a year course, or the first half may be taken separately. 


34-1, 2. BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 

Development of skill in business communication. The course covers all types of busi- 
ness writing with major emphasis on letters and reports. The student learns, through a study 
of business attitudes, how to influence persons most effectively through the medium of 
written and oral expression. 

MR. BALDWIN, MISS McKENNA. 

Prerequisite: typewriting ability. 


35-0. SHORTHAND-TYPEWRITING FOR GENERAL USE [8 sem. hrs. 

An intensive course in the fundamentals of Gregg shorthand and of typewriting de- 
signed primarily for students in the School of Publication who wish to acquire these skills. 
The student learns to apply the principles of shorthand and attains facility in taking dictation 
and transcribing it, and in handling special typewriting problems. 

Placement tests in shorthand and typewriting are required of all students who have 
had previous training in these subjects. 

MR. MORAN. 


36-1. ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS DATA [4 sem. hrs. 
Principles and methods used in the collection, presentation, analysis, and interpretation 
of numerical data. Included in the course are sampling techniques; preparation of tables, 
charts, and graphs; analysis of classified data, grouped and ungrouped; construction of 
index numbers; and correlation. 
MR. PARENTE. 


37-2. MACHINES FOR ACCOUNTING [2 sem. hrs. 
This course is open only to students with an accounting specialization. Students are 
taught through the performance of practical problems the use of those business machines 
which are related to accounting and statistical procedures. 
MISS McKENNA. 


38-1, 2. LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of basic legal principles relating to business, and the practical application of 
these principles to selected situations. The course develops an understanding of fundamental 
legal principles that have high personal-use values, as well as of principles that apply to many 
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business situations. The student also gains experience in analyzing situations from a legal 
standpoint. The following areas of law are considered: contracts, agency, negotiable instru- 
ments, sales, and bailments. 

MR. PARENTE. 


39-1. INSTITUTIONAL ACCOUNTING* [4 sem. hrs. 
This course is especially designed for students majoring in institution management. 

It covers the fundamentals of accounting and business practice and applies them to lunch- 

rooms, tea rooms, residence halls, and institutions of a similar type. Students have practice 

in making financial statements and reports, analyzing figures, and designing books of record. 
MR. PARENTE. 


40-1. ADVANCED ACCOUNTING [4 sem. hrs. 
In this course the students study special corporate problems, including consolidation 
accounting; liquidation and mergers, joint ventures; branch and agency accounting; in- 
stallment and consignment transactions; and statements of affairs. 
MR. : 
Prerequisite: Business 32 and 33. 


41-1. ADVANCED SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING [4 sem. hrs. 

Systematic practice in writing shorthand, with special emphasis on the acquisition of a 
broad general shorthand vocabulary and the ability to transcribe according to business 
standards. Development of competence in office-style typing. 

MISS McKENNA. 

Prerequisite: Business 31. 

Enrollment: limited. 


42-2. OFFICE PROCEDURES [4 sem. hrs. 

A course designed to acquaint the student with modern office procedures and machines 
and the qualifications and responsibilities of the successful executive secretary. Office ma- 
chines are used in the performance of practical problems. Emphasis on efficient planning 
and handling of material to produce a volume of high-grade work; exercise of transcription 
skill through office-style dictation and problem-solving typing; discussion of principles of 
human relations and office ethics. 

MISS McKENNA. 

Prerequisite: Business 41. 


44-2. COST ACCOUNTING [4 sem. hrs. 
Basic features of cost accounting as applied to industry. By means of problems and a 
practice set the class studies job and cost records; control of and accounting for materials, 
supplies, and labor; manufacturing expenses; standard costs; estimated costs; by-product 
and joint costs; differential costs; and cost reports for management. 
MR. : 
Prerequisite: Business 32 and 33. 


45-2. MODERN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT [4 sem. hrs. 
This course is concerned with management as an ever-changing activity that organizes, 
prepares, guides, and directs human effort so that materials, machines, and money can be 


* Offered in alternate years. 
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effectively used to accomplish the purposes of a business organization. Fundamental prin- 
ciples of management, common to the conduct of any business enterprise, are evaluated. 
Case problems are used to help students solve business problems through analysis and 
deduction of logical conclusions. 
MR. CARLO. 


46-2. MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY AND TRANSCRIPTION [4 sem. hrs. 

A systematic examination of medical terms for their meaning on the basis of affixes and 
roots. The student learns to analyze the structure of medical terms to discover the combina- 
tion of existing roots with established prefixes and suffixes in the formation of additional 
words. By directed and purposeful use of such word derivation, the student learns to recog- 
nize meaning through analysis of context. 

Simplified shorthand outlines are developed for medical terms. Transcription skill is 
developed through dictation of hospital case histories. 

MR. MORAN, 

Prerequisite: Biology 22 and 34. 


BUSINESS LECTURES 

Four lectures held during the second half year. The purpose of the lectures is to provide 
an opportunity for students as a supplement to their classwork to hear experts from business 
discuss current trends and issues. 

Students are required to attend eight of these during their enrollment in the School of 
Business Administration. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIALIZED BUSINESS PROGRAMS 


The courses described below are intended for students following specialized programs 
in the School of Business Administration; a few of them are required courses in other pro- 
grams. They may be elected by any third- or fourth-year student who has completed the 
specified prerequisites. 


50-1,2. ADVERTISING POLICIES AND METHODS [4 sem. hrs. 
A course designed to familiarize the student with the nature and scope of advertising 

and its place in our business and economic structure, with special emphasis on current trends. 
The topics studied include the purposes of advertising, analyses of the component parts of 
an advertisement, varieties of media, case analysis, copy testing, market research, and cam- 
paign planning. The textbook is supplemented by lectures, field trips, films, collateral 
reading in current publications in the field of advertising, sales management, and marketing. 

MR. CARLO. 


51-1. PERSONAL FINANCE [4 sem. hrs. 

A non-technical discussion course designed to give students practical help in managing 
personal money matters. Typical personal and family problems studied include budgeting 
and saving; buying property, life, and other forms of insurance; owning and financing a 
home; investing in stocks, bonds, and other securities; using bank services; utilizing credit 
facilities. An individually selected course project affords the student an opportunity for 
supervised financial investigation. 

MR. CARLO. 


52-1. MARKETING [4 sem. hrs. 
A course designed for those who wish a broad picture of how goods are marketed and of 
some of the problems existing in this field. The class considers the economic and social sig- 
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nificance of marketing, as well as the processes of marketing consumer and industrial goods. 
The textbook is supplemented by case studies, discussions, lectures, field trips, and films. 
MR. CARLO. 


56-1, 2. PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES [4 sem. hrs. 

A survey of personnel administration in business. Students become familiar with the 
sources of labor supply and the methods of selecting employees through the use of the applica- 
tion blank, the interview, tests, and the medical examination. They consider placement by 
means of job analysis and specifications, induction, training, follow-up, transfer and promo- 
tional plans. The students also learn about proper working environment, safety and health 
programs, wage plans and incentives, stabilization of the working force, absenteeism, turn- 
over, employee services, labor legislation, morale, and grievances. 

MR. BARRON. 


[63-2. MARKETING RESEARCH [4 sem. hrs. 

Includes training in the techniques of research and their application to marketing, 
advertising, and sales. Students are taught questionnaire design, product testing, and survey 
techniques and do cooperative work on actual business problems. 

Prerequisite: Business 50 and 52. 

Not offered in 1961-62.} 


64-1. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

A more intensive analysis of the personnel methods and techniques which were intro- 
duced in the course on principles of personnel. Major attention is given to morale, including 
group relations and problems of individual adjustment on the job. Cases and audio-visual 
aids are used to present problems for discussion. Guest speakers from various organizations 
discuss personnel administration in actual practice. 

MR. BARRON. 

Prerequisite: Business 56. 


66-2. PUBLIC RELATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 

This course deals with fundamental principles as well as practical techniques for gaining 
good will in dealing with members of the community, customers, stockholders, employees, 
competitors, suppliers, and so forth. The many facets of public relations in business are 
covered. Case material is used to present problems for discussion. 

MR. BARRON. 

Prerequisite: Business 56 and 64. 


69-1. OFFICE MANAGEMENT [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the functions of the office in its relation to other operating departments of 
business. Methods of improving office operations are studied through the application of 
functional lay-out, centralization of activities, paperwork simplification, measurement of 
production, establishment of standards, and so forth. Lectures are supplemented by field 
trips, outside readings, case studies, and guest lecturers. 
MR. BALDWIN. 


The following courses are given at the Massachusetts General Hospital and are open 
only to fourth-year and graduate students in the Medical Record Administration option. 
They are of twelve months’ duration, starting in the summer immediately after the end of 
the academic year. 
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S70-1. FUNDAMENTALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE * [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the fundamentals of medical science and medical essentials presented through 
doctors’ lectures in the medical specialities. 


S71-1. LEGAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL RECORD SCIENCE* [2 sem. hrs. 
A study of the principles of law and their applications in the health field, with particular 
reference to all phases of medical record practice. 


872-0. MEDICAL RECORD SCIENCE* [12 sem. hrs. 

A study of the history of medical records, report preparation, quantitative analysis, cod- 
ing and indexing procedures, research techniques, statistics, ethics, methods of securing and 
preserving medical records, and medical record practices and procedures in areas such as 
radiology, pathology, out-patient department, and social service. Laboratory practice for 
proficiency. 


S73-1. MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY * [2 sem. hrs. 
A study of terms related to all areas of medical science, hospital service, and paramedical 
specialties. 


74-2. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION [6 sem. hrs. 

A study of the organization patterns in hospitals, clinics, and community health agencies, 
medical staff organization, principles and practices essential to the efficient administration of 
a medical record department, professional relationships, development of standard procedures, 
functions and techniques of supervision, and human relations. Laboratory practice for 
proficiency. 


75-2. PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL RECORD ADMINISTRATION [2 sem. hrs. 
Seminar on problems encountered in medical record departments, in hospitals, clinics, 
and other essentially medical facilities. 


S76-0. DIRECTED PRACTICE EXPERIENCE * [4 sem. hrs. 

The supervised learning experience through which the student develops insight, under- 
standing, and skill in medical record procedures; learns to deal with the problems of medical 
record personnel; accepts responsibilities and recognizes the need for preserving the confiden- 
tial nature of medical records; recognizes the contribution of and learns to work with other 
professional and non-professional personnel. 


RETAILING 


With the exception of Retailing 20 for sophomores, all of the classes in retailing are held 
at the Prince School of Retailing, 49 Commonwealth Avenue. Retailing courses may be open 
to students in other programs of the College by special arrangement. 


20-0. INTRODUCTION TO RETAILING [4 sem. hrs. 
In the field of marketing, retail distribution is one of the most important sectors; and this 
course, combining the lecture and case methods of instruction, serves as a broad introduction 


* The course begins with the summer session and continues in the regular session. 
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to the different forms of retailing. The operating methods and problems of the department 
store, chain store, supermarket, discount house, and small store are examined. Strong empha- 
sis is placed upon the reaction of the retailer to contemporary problems. Such subjects as the 
future of downtown shopping areas, decentralization and the suburbs, and changing consumer 
motivations are studied in some detail. 

MR. STERNLIEB. 


21-0. MERCHANDISE [4 sem. hrs. 

Because a knowledge of merchandise is a basic tool for most positions in the field of re- 
tailing, this preliminary course dealing with Textiles and Color and Design, each of which 
affects many kinds of merchandise, is offered in the sophomore year. 

The Color and Line section acquaints the student with the principles of good design as 
shown through the color, line, and form of different types of merchandise. The Munsell Color 
System is used. The aim of the Textile section is to enable students to recognize different 
fibers and fabrics and to know the advantages and disadvantages of each. Problems involved in 
the new man-made fibers, in the new finishes added to the natural fibers, and in government 
regulations and informative labeling are emphasized. 

MISS STUART. 


30-0. INTRODUCTION TO DISTRIBUTION [8 sem. hrs. 
This course provides a transition from the role of consumer to the role of a professional 
in distribution by a survey of the nature, scope, and significance of marketing. The first half- 
year is concerned with channels of distribution, the consumer, marketing policies and 
practices, and federal regulation of distribution. These institutions and functions are examined 
in the light of their relationship to retailing. The second half-year is concerned with whole- 
saling and retailing. The evolution of wholesaling and retailing is studied, along with the 
current trends and developments in these fields. 
The focus of the course is on the student’s understanding of the magnitude and intri- 
cacies of the American distribution system, and on how each function relates to the whole. 
MR. COHEN. 


31-2. RESEARCH METHODS [4 sem. hrs. 

Designed to familiarize students with the nature and purposes of research used by manu- 
facturers and retailers in answering questions concerning their businesses. The first half of 
the course emphasizes methods of organizing and conducting research projects, the basic 
techniques needed, and the interpretation of the results. The second half of the course 
is an actual research project designed, carried out, and interpreted by the students. Through 
this medium, the students are given practical experience in the use of the methodology 
to which they have been exposed. The result of the research project is a final, written report 
presented to the class during the final week. 

MR. COHEN. 


32-1. FASHION [4 sem. hrs. 

In selling merchandise at any level of the three important stages in the distributive 
process, from manufacturer to converter, from converter to retailer, and from retailer to 
consumer, fashion is today a major sales appeal; and for this reason it is emphasized in the 
Prince curriculum. This course provides for students a background of fashion information 
of practical value in the buying and selling of merchandise, particularly of ready-to-wear 
and accessories. It does not concern itself primarily with the details of variations of the 
current vogue, but rather concentrates on the factors that lie behind the acceptance or re- 
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jection of any style. The subject matter includes the development of fashion through the 
coutures of Europe and the needle trades of the United States, a background of historic 
costume from which new fashions spring, and a consideration of the ‘‘name designers’? who 
create the styles that become the incentive and stimulus for the entire women’s apparel 
industry. 

MISS STUART. 


40-0. RETAIL MERCHANDISING [8 sem. hrs. 

Because retail merchandising is a major job area in retail stores and provides a neces- 
sary background for work in many related fields, this subject is emphasized throughout the 
senior year. 

During the first semester the responsibilities of a buyer in purchasing merchandise for 
resale and his relations to other divisions of a store are considered. Since buying is becoming 
less a matter of selecting merchandise and more the study of customer requirements, of 
drawing specifications, and of selecting manufacturers best able to follow them, this course 
offers discussions of the analysis of consumer demand, the development of merchandising 
policies, and market conditions and representation. Various buying techniques are discussed 
and the principal objective is to provide a basic knowledge for sound merchandising prac- 
tices. Emphasis is placed on developing the skills needed to perform successfully in this 
highly competitive field. 

The second semester is concerned with the mathematics of merchandising needed in 
retailing, and the course concentrates on both the dollar and unit merchandise control prob- 
lems. Attention is focused upon some of the newer more controversial developments in the 
field such as expense center control, merchandise management accounting, and the growing 
role of electronic data processing. Since merchandising is a subject best learned by doing, 
problems and case work are an important part of the course. 

Included as a part of the course is a field trip to the New York market each April. This 
provides an opportunity for conducted visits to a number of organizations important in 
fashion and merchandising work. 

MR. COHEN. 


41-0. TECHNIQUES OF RETAIL SUPERVISION [8 sem. hrs. 

Problems in working with people, in directing their interest and activity toward a useful 
common purpose, are today among the most difficult and challenging of executive tasks. 
This course is designed to awaken students to the importance of this phase of their future 
work and to develop in them the beginnings of an ability to work effectively with people, 
both on an individual and a group basis. 

Specifically, the purposes of this course are: (1) to make students aware of the impor- 
tance of well-handled human relationships in the business environment; (2) to acquaint 
them with the problems they will encounter in their daily contacts with people; and (3) to 
teach them tested ways of dealing with these situations. Throughout the course emphasis 
is on the problems and duties of the individual supervisor in her relationships with other 
members of the organization. 

Human Relations. After a study of the basic principles of effective supervision, actual 
incidents are used as the basis for class discussions. Relationships with superiors, associates, 
and subordinates are considered, and accepted attitudes and practices for effectively work- 
ing with people in a store or other type of organization are studied. 

Teaching Techniques. In this section of the course students work on a supervisory level 
with the Salesgirls Class, a group of salespeople sent to the School for specialized training in 
selling by cooperating Boston stores. Working under supervision, these students are given 
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wide latitude in organizing the course material and preparing lessons according to the needs 
and abilities of their salesgirls. This provides not only practical teaching experience, but a 
preview of the problems of supervision they are likely to encounter in the future when dealing 
with salespeople on the job, and an opportunity to develop the techniques necessary to meet 
those problems. 

Labor Relations. The supervisory problems brought about through unionization are 
presented in this course through a series of lectures and discussions on the development of 
unionization in the retail field and union-management relations in stores. 

MRS. HALEY, MISS STUART. 


42-1. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION [4 sem. hrs. 
This course emphasizes what prospective executives need to know about personnel 
management. It concerns itself not so much with the day-to-day problems of the individual 
supervisor, but with the broader scope of personnel administration within an entire organi- 
zation. Emphasis is given particularly to retail stores and related organizations. Included 
in the course are discussions of problems arising from such phases of personnel management 
as establishing personnel standards, hiring and maintaining sources of labor supply, job 
and wage evaluation, recruiting, training, controlling labor turnover, merit rating, and 
promotion plans. Instruction is conducted largely by discussion and the use of the case 
method. Guest lecturers present problems they have observed as a background for com- 
prehending just what the executive’s responsibility is in over-all personnel administration. 
MRS. EASTLER. 


43-1. SALES PROMOTION [4 sem. hrs. 

Sales promotion has within the last twenty-five years become increasingly important 
in all areas of distribution, and is one of the major functional divisions of the retail store. 
All activities that present the organization and its merchandise to its customers and to the 
public at large are included in this phase of operation; especially advertising, display, and 
fashion promotion. This course includes a display workshop in which students practice the 
designing and construction of window displays, lectures by guest speakers on the advertising 
and sales promotion programs of their organizations, and an analysis of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the fashion adviser and her role in the sales promotion division. A major 
class project is the preparation and presentation of a fashion show, a group enterprise in- 
volving the activities of all members of the class. 

MISS STUART. 


44-2. PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN RETAILING [4 sem. hrs. 

This course is designed exclusively for those students interested in becoming personnel 
directors and employment managers in retail organizations, and supplements the material 
presented in Retailing 42. The student is given an opportunity to examine and discuss 
specific current problems facing the personnel executive in stores. The course content varies 
from year to year depending on the nature of the problems facing retail personnel directors 
which seem most important. For example, such problems as these may be included: branch 
store training, current recruiting problems, employee-employer communications in retail 
organizations, and personnel problems created by extended store hours. Visits to retail 
employment offices and discussions with those actively engaged in retail personnel work 
are important parts of the course. 

This course is an elective for seniors. 

MISS BURNHAM. 
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49-2. SEMINAR — CURRENT PROBLEMS IN DISTRIBUTION [4 sem. hrs. 

This course provides an opportunity for students to review and synthesize much of 
the material learned in previous courses and in their work experience, and to apply this 
knowledge to controversial problems confronting executives in the field of distribution. 
Specific subjects are chosen by the students, and then are assigned to a panel of three or 
four who accumulate background knowledge on the problem to be presented for general 
discussion and exchange of opinions. In this way, students obtain practice in organizing 
material for group discussion as well as broadening their understanding of the problems 
currently facing business executives. 

MRS. HALEY. 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
In addition to the courses described above, seminars are arranged to meet the individual 
needs and interests of the graduate students. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


10-1,2. GENERAL COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS [4 sem. hrs. 

A non-laboratory course planned exclusively for majors in fields other than home 
economics. Development of a philosophy of desirable home and family life in today’s world, 
including ways in which family goals may be obtained through the wise management of 
time, energy, money, and material resources. Consideration given to housing, home furnish- 
ings and equipment, finance and consumer problems, nutrition and food selection, textiles 
and clothing, and family relations. 

MRS. GAWNE. 


15-1. HOME ECONOMICS LECTURES 

During the sophomore year, when a general background in home economics is being ac- 
quired, students become familiar with the many professional opportunities which are avail- 
able. Staff members meet with the group to consider specific aspects of the various fields of 
specialization. A brief history of home economics is included as well as a survey of profes- 
sional journals, and of organizations and their standards for membership. 

miss Ross and Members of the Staff. 


20-1, 2. CLOTHING [4 sem. hrs. 

The basic principles of clothing construction are taught through the making of selected 
garments of cotton, wool, and silk or synthetic fabrics. Students become aware of the effec- 
tiveness of line, proportion, and color; become familiar with the names, characteristics, and 
care of common fabrics; and acquire experience in fitting and adjusting for individual figure 
problems. Field trips and assignments provide the opportunity to gain an appreciation of 
custom versus ready-to-wear clothing. 

MRS. FACKTOROFF, MISS 


21-2. TEXTILES [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, construction methods, design, and 
finishing agents as related to selection and care of fabrics. Standard textile testing equipment 
is used in determining fibers and the construction and durability of fabrics through their 
response to light, strain, rubbing, and washing. 

MRS. GAWNE. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 10 or an equivalent. 
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22-1. DESIGN [4 sem. hrs. 

The purpose of this course is to heighten critical understanding of design and to develop 
a fuller enjoyment of the student’s environment. Contemporary furniture, fabrics, and 
accessories of American and foreign designers are analyzed. An appreciation of architecture is 
gained through visits to modern homes and public buildings in the Boston area. The field 
trips culminate in a personal expression whereby each student experiments with various 
media and solves a creative problem in advertising. Illustrated lectures and class discussion 
stress appreciation of fundamental art principles. 

MRS. FEINBURG. 


23-1,2. FOODS AND NUTRITION [4 sem. hrs. 
Students learn how to plan, prepare, and serve attractive and well-balanced meals for 

individual and family groups. A study of the many factors related to food selection and 

preparation, such as cost, availability, nutritional value, and the social and psychological 

aspects. In the laboratory basic scientific principles are applied to food preparation procedures. 
MISS FISHER, MISS PATTERSON. 


25-2. NUTRITION [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the fundamentals of nutrition. Consideration of recent developments in the 
science of nutrition as they relate to food selection and to the needs of individuals and groups. 
Students acquire an appreciation of the relation of nutrition to health, and an awareness of 
community responsibility for various nutrition programs. 

MISS ROSS. 

Prerequisite: Biology 11, Chemistry 10, Home Economics 23, or equivalents. 


30-1, 2. TAILORING [4 sem. hrs. 

Tailored suits and coats are constructed using custom tailoring techniques on the one, 
and dressmaker tailoring techniques on the other. Included are fitting problems, cutting to 
fit the individual figure, and the eine and blocking of tailored garments. 

MRS. FACKTOROFF, MISS 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 20. 


33-1, 2. ADVANCED FOODS [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of composition, methods of manufacture, marketing, and preservation of food. 
Laboratory work is designed to develop professional food standards and efficient methods of 
procedure. Convenience foods are evaluated. Field trips to food production and distribution 
centers. Critical review of articles in current professional journals. 

MISS FISHER, MISS PATTERSON. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 23. 


34-1,2. HOME MANAGEMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

The student in this course has experience in the many aspects of group living during her 
eight weeks of residence in the home management house. Activities include food selection, 
preparation and service, care of the house and its furnishings, the use of modern household 
equipment, and the entertaining of guests. All students enrolled in this course meet three 
hours weekly throughout the semester to discuss philosophies of management and the 
utilization of family resources. Study also includes work simplification, kitchen planning, 
and the selection, care, and use of household equipment. 
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Non-resident students should include in their budgets the residence fee of $225 for 
the eight weeks’ period. 


MISS BEVACQUA. 


35-1,2. CHILD AND ADOLESCENT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the development of the child from conception through adolescence. Through 
lectures, discussion, and reading the student gains an understanding of the significance of 
children’s behavior and the importance of early events to the development of the mature 
personality. Experience with young children is provided by observation and participation in 
the Simmons College Nursery School. 

Students in schools other than Home Economics may enroll with permission of the 
Director. 

MISS GERHARDT. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 20, and permission as above. 

Enrollment: limited. 


36-1. FIELD EXPERIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION _ [2 sem. hrs. 
Each student teaches a class in foods or clothing in a settlement house in the vicinity of 
Boston one afternoon each week during the semester. Weekly group conferences are held to 
organize teaching materials and to discuss teaching techniques, class activities, and the 
influence of family life on the personality development of children. Individual conferences 
are held to discuss teaching problems of the individual student. 
MRS. KHIRALLA. 


37-2. DEMONSTRATION TECHNIQUES [4 sem. hrs. 
A course planned to provide opportunity to observe, discuss, and practice food demon- 
strations. Emphasis is placed on effective techniques for use in demonstrations. 
MISS FISHER. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 33 or equivalent and permission of the Director. 


38-2. ADVANCED CHILD DEVELOPMENT [4 sem. hrs. 

An intensive study of the child from conception through the first eight years of life with 
special emphasis on the influences of the family, the school, and the peer group. Lecture and 
discussion supplemented by student reading from a variety of sources, including research 
reports. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 35. 

Enrollment: limited to seniors following the specialization in child development. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 


40-2. CLOTHING DESIGN [4 sem. hrs. 

A basic course in clothing design and pattern drafting. Individual designs in clothing 
are developed through pattern drafting techniques. Fashion through the centuries is con- 
sidered, and its influence on designers. The practical effects of times and mores on fashion are 
brought into focus. 

MRS. FACKTOROFF. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 20, and Home Economics 30 or permission of the Director. 
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43-2. EXPERIMENTAL FOODS [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the physical and chemical factors affecting the quality of the cooked product. 
Analysis of standard recipes and procedures, and a study of results when methods and 
materials are varied. A review of recent research in foods. Individual problems are planned 
and executed, and results evaluated by the group. 

MISS PATTERSON. 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 20 or 31 (A) and Home Economics 33. 


45-1. ADVANCED NUTRITION [4 sem. hrs. 

An evaluation of recent research in the field of nutrition. Students acquire an under- 
standing of the role of each dietary essential in the maintenance of optimum health and of the 
many interrelationships of these essentials. 

MRS. ABBOTT. 

Prerequisite: Biology 20, Chemistry 21, Home Economics 25, or equivalents. 


46-2. DIET THERAPY [4 sem. hrs. 

A study of the relation of diet to diseases where variations in diet are important in treat- 
ment. The class studies changes in metabolism and their relationships to dietary requirements 
and food intake. 

MRS. ABBOTT. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 45. 


47-1,2. CONSUMER EDUCATION [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the choice-making, budgeting, and market selection problems facing con- 
sumers in using their incomes for present and future needs. Consideration is given to the 
protection of consumers in the market; standardization, labeling, and pricing of consumer 
goods; and the use of credit. Factors important to the individual consumer’s well-being, such 
as insurance and investments, are included also. 
MISS BEVACQUA. 


48-2. EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS: [4 sem. hrs. 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Content and principles of planning programs for children. Graphic and plastic arts, 
music, science, and literature are considered individually; and play equipment and materials, 
personnel considerations, parent and community relationships, and over-all program planning 
are studied. The course aims to prepare students to plan and execute programs for young 
children. 

MISS GERHARDT. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 35 and permission of the Director. 


[49-2. EXPERIENCE WITH CHILDREN [4 sem. hrs. 

Through observation and direct experience with groups of young children the student 
gains knowledge of early childhood group dynamics and behavior. Skills are developed in 
communicating with young children and in handling individual and group problems. Ob- 
servation reports, group discussions, and individual conferences supplement the student’s 
field experience. Programs are planned and supervised so that each student gains experience 
with a variety of programs for young children. 

Enrollment: limited to seniors following the child development specialization. 

Not offered in 1961-62.] 
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51-2. HOUSE PLANNING AND INTERIOR DECORATION [4 sem. hrs. 

Each student plans the layout and decoration of a house; chooses the community in 
which the house might be built and the plot of land where it is to be placed; considers tra- 
ditional and new methods of house planning and building. The course includes the study 
of the choice and use of furniture; wall, floor, and window treatment, with emphasis on color, 
line, and texture; and considers budget limitations, family needs, and requirements of modern 
living. 

MRS. O'CONNOR. 


52-1, 53-2. INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT [4 or 8 sem. hrs. 

An intensive study of basic scientific management principles to prepare the student for 
positions of leadership in the field of dietetics. Subject matter includes: organization and 
management, quantity cookery, food and equipment purchasing, and personnel management. 
Through field experience, related trips, and restaurant shoppers’ assignments the student 
develops an increased understanding of managerial problems. The facilities of the College, of 
the restaurant and catering departments of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
and of a representative cross-section of cooperating business and educational establishments 
provide a variety of case study material. 

Upon completion of the course the student is qualified to meet the requirements in 
institution management necessary for appointment to an approved dietetic internship. 

An allowance of approximately $35 for the year should be provided in the student’s 
budget to cover the cost of transportation and meals when on field assignments. 

MRS. DODGE, MISS FAIRCHILD. 

Enrollment: limited to students following the specialization in institution management. 

Offered: as a year course, or first half may be taken separately with the permission of the 

Director. 


54-1. CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF [4 sem. hrs. 
HOME ECONOMICS 

Planned for students preparing for educational work in schools and extension services. 
Before student teaching (Home Economics 55), consideration is given to methods of selecting, 
organizing, and evaluating learning experiences in the teaching of home economics in junior 
and senior high schools. After the student teaching period, the class meets in seminar to dis- 
cuss home economics in vocational and adult education, the professional role of the home 
economist, and individual teaching problems. 

MRS. GAWNE. 

Enrollment: limited to seniors following the specialization in home economics educa- 

tion. Students enroll concurrently in Home Economics 55. 


55-1. STUDENT TEACHING IN HOME ECONOMICS [6 sem. hrs. 
During a period of six weeks, students observe and teach home economics classes in the 
junior and senior high schools near Boston. Opportunities are provided to plan experiences for 
boys and girls in the areas of foods and nutrition, clothing, home management, child care, 
consumer education, and personal and family relations; and to direct other school activities. 
Approximately $30 should be allowed to cover transportation costs to cooperating 
centers. 
MRS. GAWNE. 
Enrollment: limited to students enrolled concurrently in Home Economics 54. 
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56-2. INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH NUTRITION [4 sem. hrs. 

Designed to help broaden the perspective of the home economics student and to increase 
her potential sphere of professional influence by developing a general concept of commu- 
nity health services. The course emphasizes the role of nutrition in such public health pro- 
grams as maternal and child health, school health, chronic disease, and gerontology. Since 
the nutritionist operates as a member of the public health team, an explanation of the func- 
tions and interrelationships of other members of the team — medical health officer, public 
health nurse, health educator, and sanitarian — is included. Through field work, discussions, 
and reading, the student becomes familiar with health agencies at the state and local level. 

Approximately $15 should be allowed to provide for transportation costs required for 
this course. 

MRS. CASO. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 25 and 33 or equivalents, and permission of the Director. 


9/-2. FAMILY RELATIONS [4 sem. hrs. 
A study of the basic principles of human relations with special emphasis on preparation 
for marriage, home and family life, and the interaction of the family and the community. 
Open to third- and fourth-year students in all schools. 
MRS. GAWNE. 


59-1, 2, FIELD EXPERIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS [2 or 4 sem. hrs. 

Students are given opportunity for field experience in one of the areas of home eco- 
nomics. This experience should parallel one of the student’s major courses or represent ad- 
vanced work in the area of the student’s specialization. Ability to carry on individual work 
must have been demonstrated, and special permission secured from the instructor and the 


Director. 
Members of the Staff. 


200. THESIS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION [4-8 sem. hrs. 

Designed for students who have been admitted to degree candidacy in the graduate 
program in home economics education. Under the guidance of a staff member the student 
plans and carries out an individual study in the area of her special interest. Regular confer- 
ences are held with the staff member, or systematic reports made to the College throughout 
the period of registration. The thesis submitted includes results of the study, analysis of data, 
and an evaluation of findings. 

MRS. GAWNE, MISS Ross, and Members of the Staff. 


COURSES OFFERED FOR THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


26-1. ELEMENTS OF NUTRITION [2 sem. hrs. 

A study of nutrition with special application to the problems of the nurse. Students 
evaluate dietaries and plan menus for children and adults under normal conditions. Some 
insight is gained into the types of nutrition problems which a nurse may encounter in her 
professional work. 

MRS. ABBOTT. 

Prerequisite: preparation in the basic sciences. 


27-1. NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC [2 sem. hrs. 
HEALTH NURSING 

Planned especially for the experienced public health nurse. Emphasis is placed upon 

the practical application of recent nutrition research. Students bring to the discussion 
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various nutrition problems they meet in the field. Brief review of diets for ambulatory pa- 
tients. 
MRS. ABBOTT. 


A-l. FOODS AND NUTRITION FOR NURSES 

A course in food preparation and the principles of nutrition for student nurses in pro- 
gram V. Attention is given to the nutritional value of carefully selected and prepared simple 
moderately priced meals. Cultural food customs are considered briefly. Ten laboratory 
lessons are included to provide experience in food preparation and the opportunity to plan 
efficient management of time and equipment. 

MISS FISHER, MISS PATTERSON. 


NURSING 


21-0. FUNDAMENTALS OF NURSING [8 sem. hrs. 

The historical and philosophical foundations of nursing; identification of problems 
related to the basic nursing needs common to patients; study and application of fundamental 
principles and techniques to the nursing of patients. Includes eight hours of nursing practice 
weekly. 


MISS KEANEY, MISS CLARK, 


22-1. PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL [4 sem. hrs. 
RELATIONSHIPS IN NURSING 

This course is developed in two parts. The first part is focused on the personal and profes- 
sional growth of the student in nursing. Emphasis is placed on definition and clarification of 
the professional role, and the functioning of the student in her relationships with patients and 
members of other professional disciplines. 

The second part considers the basic principles of group dynamics. Opportunity is pro- 
vided for students to discuss and function as members of specific groups, nursing teams, dis- 
cussion groups, and task-oriented groups. 

MRS. DUTRA, MRS. LEWIN. 


24-2. PHARMACOLOGY [2 sem. hrs. 
The study of therapeutic and chemical agents with emphasis on the facts and principles 
of pharmacodynamics and on the nurse’s responsibility in the administration of drugs. 
MISS CLARK. 


25-2. HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT [4 sem. hrs. 
Man from conception through senescence. Emphasis is not only on the physical but also 
on the cultural, social, and mental aspects and on the dynamics of human behavior. 
MRS. TWOMEY and others. 


31-0. MEDICAL-SURGICAL NURSING . [16 sem. hrs. 

The study of physiological, psychological, and socio-economic problems manifested by 
patients with medical and surgical conditions. The exploration of the epidemiological and 
preventive aspects of illness and the over-all plan for the patients’ treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. The development, implementation, and evaluation of nursing care plans. Also: pharma- 
cology, diet therapy, first aid, and disaster nursing. Includes sixteen hours of nursing practice 
weekly. 


MISS GOVONI, MRS. CORVELLO, MISS JANKOT, and others. 
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35-1. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 
Historical foundations of modern nursing, the influence of contemporary society, current 
trends in nursing and nursing education, and the role of professional organizations. 
MISS VOORHIES, MRS. TWOMEY. 


36-2. GROUP PROCESS FOR NURSES [4 sem. hrs. 
Basic principles of group dynamics. Opportunity is provided for students to function as 
members of a group and to observe forces operating within a group. 
MRS. LEWIN. 


[41-1,2. MATERNITY NURSING [8 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[43-1,2. NURSING OF CHILDREN [8 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[45-2. COMPREHENSIVE NURSING [8 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


[46-2. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT AND TEACHING [4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


50-1. PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES [4 sem. hrs. 
The principles of biostatistics, epidemiology, ecology, and environmental sanitation. 
Community organization and public health program planning based on identifiable com- 
munity health problems. 
DR. STERNFELD and others. 


51-1, 2. PSYCHIATRIC NURSING [8 sem. hrs. 
Guided experience with selected patients in a private psychiatric hospital designed to 
increase the student’s understanding of the total nursing needs of patients and help her to 
appreciate the factors influencing human behavior in health and disease. Emphasis is placed 
on the eventual return of the patient to the community, and the student explores and de- 
velops her own resources in the process of the patient’s resocialization. 
MRS. DUTRA, DR. WASHBURN, and others. 


[52-2. SENIOR SEMINAR [4 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


(53-1, 2. PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING [8 sem. hrs. 
Not offered in 1961-62.] 


The courses below are offered in 1961-62 for fourth- and fifth-year students in the Basic 
Professional Program. 


3. MEDICAL AND SURGICAL NURSING I, II [16 sem. hrs. 
The focus of this course is on the comprehensive care of patients with a wide variety 
of medical and surgical diagnoses. Guided nursing experience is correlated with the class- 
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room presentations. The psychological and social health aspects of disease, teaching needs 
of the patient and family, preventive medicine, and use of community resources are in- 
cluded in theory and practice. Integrated throughout the course are pharmacology, nutri- 
tion, first aid, and disaster nursing. 

MISS GOVONI, MRS. CORVELLO, MISS JANKOT, and others. 


4. PSYCHIATRIC NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 

Guided experience with selected patients in a private psychiatric hospital is combined 
with classes, clinics, conferences, field trips, and group discussions designed to increase the 
student’s understanding of the total nursing needs of patients and help her to appreciate the 
factors influencing human behavior in health and disease. Emphasis is placed on the even- 
tual return of the patient to the community, and the student has an opportunity to explore 
and develop her own resources in the process of the patient’s resocialization. 

MRS. DUTRA, DR. WASHBURN, and others. 


5. MATERNITY NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 
The program is focused on child bearing as a part of family living, considering the 
family in its relationship to the community and to society. Emphasis is placed on the role of 
the nurse in all phases of the maternity cycle and in the newborn period. Correlated with 
nursing experience in the Out-Patient Department, antepartum and postpartum units, 
labor and delivery rooms, newborn and premature nurseries. 
MISS 








6. PEDIATRIC NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 

This program provides opportunity for the study of the health problems of infants 
and children. Current trends in diagnosis and therapy are considered, and the role of the 
nurse in prevention, case finding, guidance of patients and parents, and coordination of 
resources is stressed. Correlated experience is arranged in meeting the physical and emo- 
tional needs of the individual child who is ill and in recognizing the impact of illness on the 
child and the family. Practice areas include selected divisions of the hospital and the Out- 
Patient Department. 

MISS 


8. PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 

The purpose of this course is to provide a correlated block of theory and practice in 
public health nursing which will develop in the student understandings, appreciations, and 
skills. 

This course includes: principles and practices of public health nursing; the functions 
and role of various members of the public health team; and field experience in selected public 
health nursing agencies. 

MISS VOORHIES and others. 


9-2. SEMINAR IN PROFESSIONAL NURSING [3 sem. hrs. 
Arranged to provide seniors an opportunity to study the historical development and 
significance of the organized structure of nursing and to consider the responsibility of indi- 
vidual members of the profession in relation to current problems. 
MISS CONLEY, MISS HOUSTON. 
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10. SENIOR NURSING [4 sem. hrs. 
This culminating experience in the program provides for the application of previous 
learning through carefully selected administrative experiences which are correlated with 
classroom discussion and individual nursing studies. 
MRS. DUTRA and others. 


50-1. PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES [4 sem. hrs. 
See page 59. 


Pusiic HEALTH NursINc * 


21-1,2. INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING [2 sem. hrs. 
The general scope of public health nursing and its relationship to developments in the 
total public health program. The objectives, functions, and philosophy of private and public 
agencies in rural and urban areas. Emphasis is on the responsibility of the individual public 
health nurse for adequate family health service, whether she is employed by a board of edu- 
cation, industry, health department, or visiting nurse association. 
MISS VOORHIES. 


25-2. MENTAL HYGIENE [2 sem. hrs. 
The case work discussion approach to the problems of mental health. An opportunity 

for the nurse to gain a better understanding of herself, her patients, and her community. 
MRS. TWOMEY. 


31-1,2. PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING FIELD WORK [4-10 sem. hrs. 
A program of supervised observation and participation in community and family 
health services. Assignments are made according to the need of the student and the facilities 
available. The total time required depends on the quality of the student’s prior experience. 
MISS VOORHIES. 
Prerequisite: Public Health Nursing 21 and an additional six semester hours of approved 
courses. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS 


Participation in two hours a week of physical education is required of all first-year 
students. An adapted program to meet the needs of individuals with medical restrictions is 
arranged in cooperation with the Health Office. 

A course in Fundamentals of Physical Education is required for one period during one 
semester. This course is designed to help each student: understand and apply the basic 
principles of efficient movement in all activity; evaluate her own status with respect to 
posture, physical fitness, and motor skill; develop an individual program which will help to 
improve and maintain her fitness, figure, and physical efficiency. 

The remainder of the freshman requirement is fulfilled through courses which provide 
opportunities for each student to acquire or improve skill in activities of her choice which 


* To be discontinued after the 1962 summer session. 
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she can enjoy during and after college. The courses scheduled during the two semesters are: 
dancc (ballroom; folk, country, and square; modern), sports (archery, badminton, basket- 
ball, bowling, fencing, golf, horseback riding, softball, swimming, tennis, volleyball), 
recreation leadership. 

Additional instructional classes in seasonal sports are offered during the fall and 
spring terms. Students may enroll in any of these classes in addition to the two hours 
required in the regular program. 

MISS ROWE, MISS OLMSTEAD, MRS. GREENE. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR UPPERCLASS STUDENTS 

While there is no requirement in Physical Education beyond the first year, upperclass 
students may, within the limitations of available time and space, elect courses from the 
regular freshman program, and are encouraged to participate in the dance and sports activi- 
ties sponsored by the Department in cooperation with the Dance Club and the Simmons 
Recreation Association. 


21-0. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL THERAPY I [2 sem. hrs. 

Swimming. One hour a week during the first semester. Emphasis on the development of 
maximum proficiency, confidence, and endurance. Survey of methods in swimming for the 
handicapped. Students who have Red Cross Senior Life Saving or Instructor’s certificates are 
excused from the swimming class and assigned special projects. 

Rhythnuic Actwities: One hour a week during the college year. Basic fundamentals of 
rhythmic movements, methods and materials in recreational dance — ballroom, folk, coun- 
try, and square. Practice teaching included. 

MISS OLMSTEAD, MRS. GREENE. 


31-0. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PHYSICAL THERAPY II [2 sem. hrs. 

Fundamentals of Movement and Corrective Exercises. One hour a week during the college 
year. Emphasis on the development of good body mechanics in everyday activities, and 
an introduction to the principles and techniques of corrective procedures as a foundation for 
later courses in therapeutic exercise. 

Recreation for the Handicapped. One hour a week during the first semester. Methods 
and materials in adapted games and sports, and social recreation for physically handicapped 
children and adults. Visits to hospitals and hospital schools are scheduled. 

MISS ROWE. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY 


Nearly all departments arrange through individual study courses (numbered 60) to 
allow a student to concentrate in some field of special interest in which she may do original 
investigation. These courses are conducted exclusively by individual conferences and reports, 
and the hours and credits (4 or 8 sem. hrs.) are specifically determined for each student. They 
are open, with the approval of the chairman of the division, to third- or fourth-year students 
who have maintained a general average of B, and an average of A — in the chosen field, 
throughout their college course. A student may register for only one individual study course 
in any semester. 
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THE COLLEGE EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


slleee major College educational buildings are situated near the southern end 
of The Fenway, facing the downtown section of Boston. Located here are 
the chief administrative offices and the various instructional facilities. 


THE MAIN COLLEGE BUILDING 


This structure consists of a central portion completed in 1904, a west wing 
completed in 1909, and an east wing completed in 1929. In it are located the 
administrative offices, classrooms, laboratories, the College auditorium, and 
numerous auxiliary facilities. 


THE BANCROFT BEATLEY BUILDING 


This new building, completed in 1961, provides excellent library facilities for 
students and faculty, including spacious reading and browsing rooms, and 
complete audio-visual facilities. 


LEFAVOUR HALL 


Also completed in 1961, this building contains a portion of the library fa- 
cilities, including the stacks; general classrooms; the offices of the Schools of 
Library Science and Publication and the specialized instructional facilities 
for these departments; and student and faculty lounges. 


The Library. To supplement instruction in the various courses, the College 
maintains a working collection of approximately 100,000 volumes, to which 
important additions are made each year. The book collection is especially 
strong in basic reference and bibliographical resources. A wide range of peri- 
odicals is also available for the use of students in all departments of the Col- 
lege. Outstanding special collections are maintained in the School of Library 
Science, located on the fourth floor of Lefavour Hall, and at the Schools of 
Social Work and Retailing. A competent professional staff provides instruction 
in the use of the library and stands ready to assist individual students and 
members of the faculty in furthering the solution of problems of study and 
research. The main library is open for use during the evenings and on week- 
ends, when the College is in session, for the convenience of students and 
faculty. 

In Metropolitan Boston, the student has access to one of the world’s 
great library centers. Through cooperative arrangements with many libraries 
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in the Boston area Simmons College students may, upon application to the 
Director of the College Library, secure access at these institutions to a wide 
range of highly specialized materials not available in the College Library. 


The Gymnasium and the Athletic Ground. A room on the first floor of the 
west wing of the main College building is equipped for the Department of 
Physical Education. The dressing rooms, showers, and lockers are in the base- 
ment. In the rear of the College building are the sport fields with an archery 
range and tennis courts. 


The Cafeteria. The cafeteria is located in the basement of the west wing 
of the main College building and is open Monday through Friday when the 
College is in session. 


The Cooperative Store. The Simmons Cooperative Store, in the basement 
of the east wing of the main College building, is open every weekday except 
Saturday from eight-thirty to four-thirty. Here students may purchase or 
order books, stationery, and so forth. At the end of the year the net profits 
revert to student organizations. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Classes for students in the School of Social Work are held at 51 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. In this building is the library of the School of 
Social Work, including the important and valuable collection of books and 
pamphlets relating to charities which was transferred to the College by the 
Boston Children’s Aid Society. 


PRINCE SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


Classes in retailing are held at 49 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, adja- 
cent to the School of Social Work. 


RESIDENCE 


LL undergraduate students who do not live in their own homes or with im- 
mediate relatives are expected to live in the College residence halls. 
Exceptions to this rule may be made only with the prior approval of the Dean 
and any changes in residence during the college year must also receive her 
approval in advance. 
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The College residence halls are in Boston about a quarter of a mile from 
the main building. The campus is bounded by Brookline Avenue, Short 
Street, and Pilgrim Road. 


The group consists of: 


Arnold Hall 78 Pilgrim Road 

Dix Hall 30 Pilgrim Road 
Evans Hall 305 Brookline Avenue 
Mesick Hall 285 Brookline Avenue 
Morse Hall 275 Brookline Avenue 
North Hall 86 Pilgrim Road 
Simmons Hall 255 Brookline Avenue 
South Hall 321 Brookline Avenue 
Hastings House 4 Short Street 
Longwood House 46 Pilgrim Road 
Pilgrim House 54 Pilgrim Road 
Turner House 2 Short Street 


Most of the rooms in North, South, and Evans Halls are single rooms, 
but there are a few double rooms and two-room suites with accommodations 
for three students. All the rooms in Arnold, Dix, Mesick, Morse, and Simmons 
Halls are double, as are most of the rooms in the small houses. All students liv- 
ing on campus eat their meals in Bartol Hall.* Adjacent to Bartol Hall is 
Alumnae Hall, which serves as a general social center for student activities, 


ROOM FURNISHINGS 


The College provides the necessary furniture for all rooms, but does not 
include rugs or window curtains. The bed is a single couch, three feet wide; 
pillows are twenty-two inches wide. The student supplies towels, and all her 
bed linen, including bedspread and blankets. Local arrangements may be 
made for the rental and laundry of bed linen and blankets. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS 


Students already in residence choose their rooms in the spring. Lots are 
drawn in the order of classes, the juniors having the preference. Rooms are 
assigned to upperclass students, freshmen, and students entering with ad- 
vanced standing from other colleges in that order. 

Candidates for admission to the College as resident freshmen should make 
early application to the Director of Admission, since rooms are assigned in 
the order of application to those whose admission papers are complete by 
* See Regulations, page 166. 
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August first of the year of entrance. The names of those who apply for rooms 
after August first or whose admission papers are not complete by that date are 
placed on a waiting list for residence hall rooms. Notice of room assignment 
is mailed to the student early in September. 


REGULATIONS 


The College residence halls are under the general supervision of the 
Dean, who is represented by the Director of Students on campus, with a 
Resident Head in each residence hall. The direction of matters of order and 
conduct is assumed by the Student Government Association, working in 
close cooperation with the Dean and the Director of Students. 

Students may enter the College residence halls the day before registration 
begins. They will not be admitted earlier than this date, and are expected to 
leave the day after their final classes or examinations. Exceptions to this rule 
are made only with the permission of the Dean or the Director of Students. 
All College halls and houses are closed during the Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and spring vacations. Exceptions are sometimes made at Thanksgiving for 
foreign students and for other students who live at great distances from the 
College. Arrangements must be made in advance with the Director of Students. 

All students who live on campus are expected to eat their meals in Bartol 
Hall at the regularly scheduled times. No special dietary arrangements are 
possible without the authorization of the College Health Office. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The International Student Association of Greater Boston, of which 
Simmons College is a member, maintains a Center at 33 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which provides facilities for social and cultural activities 
for foreign students and their American friends. Activities include teas, lec- 
tures, discussion groups, outings, dances, concerts, and hospitality in American 
homes. Foreign students who arrive in Boston before the College residence 
halls open may obtain temporary accommodations through the Center. 


COLLEGE AND CAMPUS ACTIVITIES 


LL student activities at Simmons College are closely correlated with the 
l \, educational program, so that they contribute to the growth of the 
student in character, poise, and leadership ability. 


ACADEMY 


The Academy is the honor society of Simmons College. Students of su- 
perior attainment may qualify for admission at the beginning or the end of 
the senior year. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


All students registered in the regular undergraduate programs of the 
College are automatically members of the Student Government Association. 
Membership of each student implies her assumption of personal responsibility 
for upholding the standards of integrity stated in the Honor Code. Students 
do their own work, write papers, and take examinations without Faculty 
proctoring. In the social realm, students pledge to obey all campus and social 
regulations made by Student Government. It is expected that they will 
conduct themselves in a manner acceptable to the Student Government Asso- 
ciation’s concept and interpretation of the Honor Spirit. 

The student organizations of the College which represent the various 
activities of the students are: FAD (Films, Art, Discussion), Forum, French 
Club, Glee Club, International Relations Club, Modern Dance, Outing Club, 
Simmons Recreation Association, Social Relations, Sock and Buskin, United 
States National Student Association, Christian Association, Christian Science 
Organization, Hillel Foundation, Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, Newman 
Club, and Orthodox Club. In addition to these, there are clubs of professional 
interest. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


In May of each year the senior class publishes the Microcosm, which 
gives information about the senior class, the College faculty, and the various 
organizations of the students. 

The Simmons News is published weekly by the students, and contains 
information on matters of current interest. 

The Simmons Review, a quarterly magazine, is published for both under- 
graduates and alumnae. Student writing of merit is accepted for publication. 

Essays and Studies, published periodically, consists of distinguished papers 
written by students in any academic or professional course. 

The Student Handbook describes student activities and College mores, 
and gives general information about the College. 


ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


An organization of over 15,000 former students, both graduates and 
non-graduates, the Alumnae Association serves and extends the interests of 
Simmons College. While continuing the spirit of fellowship among its mem- 
bers and strengthening their relations with the College, the Association works 
for the educational interests of women. The Alumnae Office and the office of 
the all-College publication, The Simmons Review, are located in the main 


College buildings. 
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HEALTH 


T 1s the purpose of the College to conduct a health program which will result 
I in graduating women physically as well as mentally fit to enter the pro- 
fessions for which they have prepared. Two hours a week of physical education 
are required of all first-year students, and upperclassmen are encouraged to 
participate in the activities which interest them. (See page 161.) 

No student is permitted to register for a full-time program (twelve semes- 
ter hours or more) until a satisfactory certificate of health including reports 
on certain tests and immunizations, for which the College provides forms, is on 
file with the College physician. A student returning to the College after absence 
of a year or more may be required to submit a new health certificate. Good 
health is important, and any handicap should be mentioned in the application 
for admission and noted on the health certificate, so that any arrangement for 
special attention may be made prior to college entrance. 

Each young woman who files a health certificate is given a general physical 
examination by the College physician, or one of her assistants, at the College 
just before or soon after the beginning of the college year, and whenever 
thereafter it may seem advisable.* 

A student may be refused admission, or required to withdraw from the 
College if the examination reveals a condition of health which, in the opinion 
of the College authorities, makes it unwise for her to undertake or continue 
college work. 

The staff of the Health Department includes the Director of Health, 
a second physician, a consulting psychiatrist, a roentgenologist, an X-ray 
and laboratory technician, and resident nurses. 

The College physician holds office hours daily in the main College build- 
ing, and has general supervision of the infirmary. The Simmons College Infirmary 
is licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Division of Hospital Facili- 
ties and is a cooperating member of the Massachusetts Hospital Service (Blue 
Cross). The nurses at the infirmary are directly responsible to the physician. 
Minor illnesses are treated by the physician either in her office or in the 
infirmary, but students whose illness may be severe or prolonged are referred 
to hospitals or approved physicians in the city. The health fee covers a maxi- 
mum of five days of infirmary care a year, exclusive of medication. Additional 
infirmary care and any expense for treatment at a hospital or under the care 
of a consulting physician must be borne by the student or her family, who are 
if possible consulted in advance. Upon the request of a student’s parents, 
reports of treatments or consultations with the College physician are sent to 
the family physician. It is requested that parents do not allow students to 
return to the College at the end of vacations if they have contracted any 


* See page 175. 
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contagious disease. This includes severe sore throats and any upper respiratory 
infection in its first three or four days. 

The College does not provide medicines, but such vaccinations or inocu- 
lations as may be required as prerequisites by the school in which the student 
is registered will be given without extra cost to the student. Students in the 
medical technology, basic professional nursing, and physical therapy programs 
are required to have immunization against smallpox, tetanus, diphtheria, 
typhoid, para-typhoid, and poliomyelitis. Any necessary diagnostic X-ray 
work will be done at the College with no additional expense to the student. 
X-ray examinations which require special apparatus cannot be done at the 
College and the cost of these must be borne by the student. Routine laboratory 
tests prescribed by the physician will be done without additional charge. 
An extra charge will be made for special chemistry and diagnostic tests, as 
they must be done in outside laboratories. 

The College bears no responsibility for medical care of students during 
the summer months. 

The College has arranged to cooperate with an insurance company in 
offering a voluntary accident and sickness insurance plan. In view of the high 
cost of hospitalization — from about $24 a day, in an approved Boston hos- 
pital, for board and room in a ward to considerably more in a semi-private or 
private room — students are urged to avail themselves of the protection 
offered by this insurance if they have no other suitable plan. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


CANDIDATE for a degree or diploma is expected to complete the work of 
A the program in the normal number of college years. When a student 
enrolled in a program leading to any degree or diploma withdraws for a length 
of time which would extend the work of the program to a period longer than 
normal, the nature and amount of the additional work, if any, to be required 
for satisfactory completion of the program will be determined by the Faculty 
upon recommendation of the director of the school concerned. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science are as follows: 
I. All entrance requirements. 
II. Satisfactory completion of distribution requirements, as follows: 
a. English 10 or 11, or the equivalent. 
*b. Competence in a foreign language, to be demonstrated in one of 
these several ways: 
* Effective with the first-year class entering the College in September 1960. 
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1. by successful completion of eight semester hours of foreign lan- 
guage courses on the second-year or intermediate level; 

2. by completion of a foreign language course on the first-year or 
introductory level with the grade of A; 

3. by passing a proficiency test in a foreign language to be ad- 
ministered at the beginning of the college year and toward the 
end of each semester; 

4. by an appropriate grade in the foreign language proficiency test 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


c. Eight semester hours in the Division of Science. 

*d. Eight semester hours in the Division of Social Studies. 

e. Eight semester hours in literature, the arts, or philosophy. (“Liter- 
ature” may include advanced courses in foreign language at or 


above the level of French 30, German 20, Spanish 20.) 


III. All the prescribed subjects in some definite four-year or five-year pro- 
gram printed in the catalogue, or in some specific program approved by the 
director of the school. 


IV. Completion of a minimum of 128 semester hours, of which at least 124 
must be completed with a passing grade. 


V. A quality point average, based on a normal 32-semester-hour program, 
equivalent to at least 1.757 in the first three years, and at least 2.0 (an aver- 
age of C) in the fourth or final year. 


An applicant for the degree must do her final year of work at the College. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The conditions for obtaining the degree of Master of Science are as follows: 


1. Every candidate for the degree of Master of Science must hold the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science from Simmons College, or a baccalaureate degree 
from some other approved institution. 


2. The candidate must offer evidence of satisfactory completion of such 
courses as may be prescribed as prerequisites to the work of the graduate 
program he or she seeks to enter. 


3. The subjects elected must be approved by the Faculty Committee 
on Programs and Academic Standing, and by the heads of the schools or 
divisions in which they are taken. 


* Effective with the first-year class entering the College in September 1960. 
ft See MARKS AND VALUATIONS, page 171. 
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4. Customarily admission to degree candidacy is granted upon the rec- 
ommendation of the School concerned after the candidate has satisfactorily 
completed at least 16 semester hours of work in Simmons College and given 
convincing evidence of professional promise. 

5. The candidate must pursue studies at the College for at least one 
year after receiving the baccalaureate degree. The year’s work must be the 
equivalent of at least 32 semester hours. The fulfillment of all requirements 
for the degree of Master of Science must demonstrate the candidate’s ability 
to meet a high professional standard. It is understood that a student’s connec- 
tion with the College may be terminated whenever in the judgment of the 
Faculty he or she has failed to show sufficient industry, scholarship, or profes- 
sional aptitude. 


DIPLOMAS 


Diplomas are granted to students who complete successfully the one-year 
programs in Publication, in Business, in Medical Record Administration, in 
Retailing, in Medical Technology, and in Orthoptics, and the year-and-a 
half program in Physical Therapy, and who receive a quality rating similar 
to that required for the baccalaureate degree. 


MARKS AND VALUATIONS 


The marks which are given each year, based on the class work and on the 
examinations given at the end of the course, are: A (excellent), B (good), C 
(fair), D (low), E (failure). The mark of D implies that special conditions 
regarding dependent courses and graduation may be imposed by the Faculty. 
In case any such conditions are imposed, both the student and the parents or 
guardian are notified. 

In determining the general quality of a student’s work, the following 
valuations have been established: A = 4,B = 3,C =2,D = 1. 


ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 


HE immediate government of the College is entrusted by the Corporation 
ye the College Faculty, which consists of the President, the Dean, the full- 
time professors of the various grades, the full-time instructors and lecturers 
having had three years of full-time experience in college teaching, one year of 
which has been at Simmons College, and such other members of the staff as the 
Executive Committee may designate. 
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At the beginning of each year every student is required to register her 
proposed schedule of studies. After the first year, the director of the school in 
which a student is pursuing her professional work has the immediate super- 
vision of her progress and standing and must approve all changes in accepted 
schedules of studies. A change of school after the first year must have the 
approval of the Committee on Programs and Academic Standing. 

All questions regarding the admission of students and the credit to be 
given for courses completed at other institutions are determined by the com- 
mittees of the Faculty on admission and programs. 


ATTENDANCE 


Attendance is expected at all college classes. Students should under- 
stand that if they are absent, for whatever reason, instructors are not obliged 
to grant requests for supplementary work. A student may be required to 
withdraw from a course in which her absences have been excessive. 

College appointments take precedence over any other engagements, 
including outside employment. The college schedule of classes and laboratories 
regularly occupies the hours between eight-thirty and four forty-five from 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, except on legal holidays; on occasion, attend- 
ance may be required at class exercises meeting at other than these regular 
hours. Should it be necessary the semi-annual examination periods may include 
Saturdays, in which case attendance at Saturday examinations may be re- 
quired. In a few programs, after-hour and Saturday classes are scheduled for the 
convenience of part-time students. 


CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP 


A student is admitted only on the condition that her connection with the 
College may terminate whenever, in the judgment of the Faculty, she has 
failed to show sufficient industry, scholarship, or professional aptitude to justify 
her relation with the College. A student may be dismissed who does not meet 
the requirements of conduct and order, or whose behavior is inconsistent 
with the standards of the College. 


WITHDRAWAL 


A student who is obliged for any reason to withdraw from the College 
during the academic year is expected to notify the Dean. Her withdrawal be- 
comes effective on the date on which the College receives written notification 
from her parents or guardian. 
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EXPENSES 


HE first bill includes one-half of the annual charge (minus the $50 tuition 
6 Deieaty the residence hall key deposit, the first payment of the com- 
prehensive fee, and the deposits required in certain courses. The second bill 
includes the remainder of the annual charge, the comprehensive fee, and 
deposits. 

Bills must be paid in advance. Payment of the first bill is due not later 
than September 29, 1961, and of the second bill not later than February 2, 1962. 
For fourth-year students in medical record administration and medical tech- 
nology, the first payment is due by June 23, 1961. Checks should be made 
payable to Simmons College and presented at the Comptroller’s Office. 

Since commitments for instruction and other arrangements are necessarily 
made for the full year in advance, no reduction or rebate of charges can be 
made in cases of extended absence or of withdrawal during the year. The 
College reserves the right to change any fees at the end of any term should 
conditions make it necessary. 


APPLICATION FEE 


A fee of $15 is required at the time of application. This fee is not re- 
turnable and is not applied on any subsequent term bills. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


A deposit of $50 is required of all candidates accepted for admission. After 
the February meeting of the Committee on Admission the bill for this deposit 
is enclosed with the formal notification of the applicant’s acceptance. This 
deposit is credited on the first bill, but it is forfeited if the student does not 
register for work during the year for which she is accepted. 


UNDERGRADUATE FEES 
Annual fee for full-time programs 
For resident students (tuition, room, board) $2000 
For non-resident students (tuition only) $1100 
Fees for special full-time programs 
School of Science 
Final half-year in Physical Therapy 


For resident students $780 
For non-resident students $330 
School of Nursing 
Five-year program (I) 
See page 86. 


Partial program (fewer than twelve semester hours per half-year) 
$35 per semester hour 
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Summer programs 
$35 per semester hour * 


Late registration fee 


$5 for registration after the dates set for the purpose, unless excused by the 
Dean. 


Late change of school fee 
$10 for change of school after the beginning of the semester. 


Course change fee 


$2 for each change of course on the student’s initiative after the first week 
of classes. 


Make-up examination fee 
$5 for failure to appear at make-up examination, unless fee is waived by 
the Dean. 


RESIDENCE CHARGES 


A deposit of $50 is required before any room can be reserved. Refund of 
the entire deposit will be mailed within two weeks after Commencement to 
seniors who have remained in residence until graduation. 

New students (freshmen and transfers) receive the bill for this deposit 
with the formal notification of acceptance for admission. The entire amount 
of the deposit will be returned if notice is received by the College on or before 
July first that the student does not wish the room. If the room is given up 
after July first, this deposit will be forfeited. Unless a room is occupied, it is 
not reserved after the second week of the college year except by special 
arrangement. 

Rooms are reserved for the entire college year; students are expected not 
to leave the residence halls unless they withdraw from the College. (A) If a 
student withdraws from the residence halls at the close of the first semester or at 
any other time during the academic year, the room deposit will be forfeited. (B) 
If a student withdraws from the residence halls at the close of any academic 
year, the room deposit, entitling her to a room reservation for the following 
year, will be refunded only if notice is received by the Dean’s Office on or 
before July first of that year. 

Students who plan to enter the residence halls at the beginning of the 
second semester are required to pay a $50 deposit before the room assignment 
can be made. They should see the Director of Students well in advance of 
the opening of the semester. 


* $28.50 summer 1961. 
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For non-resident students registered in Home Economics 34 for four 
semester hours’ credit, the charge for eight weeks’ residence in Pilgrim House 
is $225. 

The residence charge for undergraduates who live in the residence halls 
during the six-week summer session is $160. (For residence expenses of fourth- 
year medical record administration students, see page 65.) Information re- 
garding accommodations for other summer students is contained in the bulle- 
tins issued by the Schools of Library Science, Education, Home Economics, 
and Nursing. 

A $5 key deposit is required of all students living in the residence halls. 

A $3 fee is charged for any change of room after the beginning of the 
college year. 


COMPREHENSIVE FEE 


A comprehensive fee of $35 per semester is charged to all full-time under- 
graduate students. This comprehensive fee embraces the student activities 
fee, which contributes to the support of The Simmons News, Student Gov- 
ernment Association, the various classes, and other student activities; the 
health fee; charges for the cost of supplies and materials used in courses; and 
the graduation fee. 

The health fee covers the cost of medical examinations and consultations 
given by the College physician and her assistants, treatments which may be 
given by the College nurses, and a maximum of five days of care a year in the 
College infirmary (with the exception of medications) as advised by the 
physician. Any infirmary care beyond five days is charged to the student at 
the rate of $5 a day. Non-resident students who are confined to the infirmary 
are charged for their meals at the current rate established by the dining hall 
management. A fee of $2.50 is imposed on any student who fails to notify the 
Health Office if she is unable to meet an appointment made for her physical 
examination. Simmons College also offers on an optional basis at additional 
cost Students’ Accident and Sickness Reimbursement Insurance. Information 
concerning this insurance is made available by the Comptroller. 


COURSE FEES 


In certain areas students who are not required to pay a comprehensive fee 
may be charged individual course fees not to exceed $35 per semester. 


DEPOSITS 


In certain programs a deposit is required to cover incidental expenses, 
the balance to the credit of any student being returned at the end of the 
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course. These deposits, which are payable at the beginning of the course, are 
as follows: 


$8 for Library Science graduate students and seniors in professional courses. 


$20 for Retailing sophomores. 

$40 for Retailing juniors, seniors, and graduate students. 
To cover the cost of field trips, required textbooks, trade 
magazines, and other materials. 


In Biology 41 and in all chemistry laboratory courses each student is re- 
quired to purchase a coupon book. Coupons remaining after the final check 
by the chemistry stockroom may be cashed. 

Students enrolled in biology courses will be billed individually for per- 
sonal breakage of laboratory equipment. 


GRADUATE FEES AND DEPOSITS 


Annual fee for non-resident students 
For full-time programs $1100 
Exceptions: 


School of Science 
Final half-year in Physical Therapy (IV) $330 


Partial program (fewer than twelve semester hours per half-year) 
$35 per semester hour 


Summer programs 
$35 per semester hour * 


Library Science fees 

A general fee of $6 each semester and $3 each summer is required of 
all full-time graduate students enrolled in professional courses in Library 
Science. An additional fee of $2 each is charged for Library Science 115, 117, 
and 1/8. 

A fee of $2 per course (not to exceed $6 in any half year) is required of all 
part-time students enrolled in Library Science courses. 

Students registered for Library Science S204 (Special Library Field Ex- 
perience) are charged $90.7 


Field work fee 
$10 per semester, required of all students in the School of Social Work 
enrolled in field work. 


* $28.50 summer 1961. 
t Effective summer 1962. 
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Thesis work 
School of Social Work 
$75 for supervision during each semester in which the candidate is not 
enrolled in Social Work 251,* or $37.50 for supervision during the summer 
months; $10 reading fee for review of a thesis in final form after end of 
the summer or semester. 


Prince School of Retailing (i absentia) 
$75 for supervision during each half-year in which thesis assistance is 
needed and available after the completion of the year in residence. 


Graduation fee 


$7.50, required of all candidates for the degree of Master of Science or 
the diploma. 


Other course fees and deposits, late registration fee, course change fee, and make-up 
examination fee 


See page 174ff. 


Health fee 

$25, required of all full-time women graduate students except those 
enrolled in the School of Social Work, the medical record administration 
program of the School of Business Administration, and non-resident students 
in program II of the Prince School of Retailing. For a description of the serv- 
ices covered by this health fee see page 175. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS 


T 1s the policy and aim of Simmons College to assist as many worthy and 
I able students as possible. All scholarships are awarded for one year to stu- 
dents of sound character and intellectual promise who require financial aid 
in order to attend Simmons College. Students must apply for such assistance 
and give accurate evidence of need. Scholarship awards are to be applied to 
College charges only. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS 


FRESHMAN. Simmons College makes available a limited number of large 
Freshman Scholarships (up to a maximum of $1600 for one year) for award to 
candidates of excellent ability who show evidence of financial need. Holders of 
these scholarships are required to live in the College residence halls. The con- 
* See page 142. 
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tinuance of these scholarships beyond the freshman year depends upon the need 
of the student and the quality of her academic work. Application for con- 
tinuance must be made annually before February first. 

There is also a limited number of smaller scholarships available to both 
resident and non-resident first-year students. 


RecionaL. Two Regional Scholarships of $1100 for each of four years, 
are awarded to candidates from any state in the United States, exclusive of 
those in southern New England and the State of New York. Holders of 
Regional Scholarships are required to live in the College residence halls. 
Application for the continuance of these scholarships beyond the freshman 
year must be made annually before February first. Such continuance is con- 
ditioned upon the maintenance of acceptable academic standing, good college 
citizenship, and continued financial need. 


AtuMNAE. The Szmmons College Alumnae Association Scholarship of $1100 
is awarded annually to an entering student. She must give evidence of in- 
tellectual ability, be of sound character, and demonstrate need for financial 
aid. The College will continue these awards for the three succeeding years to 
the Alumnae Scholars who maintain acceptable academic standing, are good 
college citizens, and show evidence of continued financial need, if they make 
the usual annual application. 


Acnes M. Linpsay. For the year 1961-62, two Agnes M. Lindsay Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to entering students on the basis of intellectual ability 
and need. These scholarships provide $1100 for each of four years, subject to 
annual application before February first, maintenance of acceptable academic 
standing and good college citizenship, and evidence of continued financial 
need. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Application must be made for admission to the College. See page 35. 

2. Application forms for first-year scholarships may be obtained from 
the Director of Admission. Both forms must be completed and returned by 
February first — one to the office of the Director of Student Financial Aid of 
Simmons College, the other to the College Scholarship Service, Box 176, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE COLLEGE 
QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Good character 
2. Need for financial assistance 
3. Demonstration of interest and success in college studies 
4. Good college citizenship 
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PROCEDURE 

Application forms may be obtained in the Office of the Director of Stu- 
dent Financial Aid, and must be returned by February first of the academic 
year preceding that for which the scholarship is desired. 


NAMED OR ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 
For UNDERGRADUATES 


The Winifred Armstrong Scholarship Fund,* for the benefit of a student from Calais, 
Maine. 


The Sarah Louise Arnold Memorial Scholarship Fund, established by alumnae and friends 
of Simmons College, for students entering their senior year in any of the Schools. 


The Smith Tinkham Balkham Scholarship Fund, for the benefit of a graduate of Calais 
Academy, Calais, Maine. 


The Borden Scholarship Award, established by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., 
to be awarded to that student majoring in Home Economics who, upon entering her senior 
year of study, has achieved the highest average grade of all similarly eligible students in all 
preceding college work. The student’s curriculum must have included two or more courses 
in foods and nutrition. 


The B. Marion Brown Memorial Fund Scholarship, for a student in the School of Science 
or for one in the School of Home Economics who is specializing in chemistry. 


The Lillian Clark Brown Scholarship Fund,* preference being given to a resident of New 
Britain, Connecticut, in need of financial assistance. 


The Nellie Parney Carter Scholarship Fund, to be used for maintaining scholarships in 
the College. 


The Class of 1910 Memorial Scholarship Fund,* preferably for the daughter of a Simmons 
College graduate. 


The Dorothy Cleaveland Scholarship Endowment Fund, to be used for maintaining scholar- 
ships in the College. 


The Fannie F. and Alice W. Clement Scholarship Fund, for a student in the School of 
Home Economics. 


The Jane Conard Scholarship Fund, for students in the School of Home Economics and 
the School of Library Science. 


The Danielson Memorial Fund Residence Scholarship, awarded in the spring to an out- 
standing junior to help defray residence expenses during her senior year. 


The Isabella N. Dunton Scholarship Fund, to be used for maintaining scholarships in the 
College. 


* Open to first-year students. 
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The Nancy Kitfield Ellison Memorial Scholarship Fund, for a student in the School of 
Nursing. 


The Alice Ives Gilman Scholarship Fund, established in memory of the late Miss Gilman, 
an alumna of the College and a member of the administrative staff. 


The Sarah E. Guernsey D.A.R. Scholarship Fund,* established by the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution in honor of Mrs. Sarah E. Guernsey, 
a former President-General of the National Society; preference to be given to an orphan of 
an American soldier. 


The Hayes Scholarship Fund, established by Lawrence W. Hayes, for the benefit of a 
qualified student. 


The Eleanor Hayward Memorial Fund, for current scholarships. 


The Maria Howard Hilliard Memorial Fund Scholarship, preferably for a student in the 
School of Home Economics. 


The LaVern Averill Hodgkinson Scholarship Fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. Harold D. 
Hodgkinson in memory of his mother. 


The Mrs. James Holland Memorial Scholarship, given by the Soroptimist Club of Boston, 
for a student who has need and who shows promise in the field of publication. 


The Theodora Kimball Hubbard Scholarship Fund, the income to be used to recognize 
distinguished scholarship and achievement. 


The Sarah Orne Jewett Scholarship Fund, contributed by friends of the late Sarah Orne 
Jewett, preference to be given to a student from Maine. 


The Mary Morton Kehew Scholarship Fund, established as a memorial by the family of 
the late Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, for many years a member of the Corporation of Simmons 
College. 


The Ellen F. and Ida M. Mason Scholarship Fund, for needy and deserving students. 


The Microcosm Scholarship, provided from funds accumulated by the successive boards 
of editors of the Microcosm. 


The Emily Burns Mitchell Scholarship Fund,* preferably for a graduate of Calais Academy 
and High School, Calais, Maine. 


The Evangeline Hall Morris Scholarship Fund, for a student in the School of Nursing. 


The Frances Rollins Morse Memorial Scholarship Fund, established by friends of the late 
Miss Morse, a charter member of the Corporation and for many years a devoted friend of the 
College and its students. It is awarded to the applicant in the senior class who is regarded as 
most worthy of recognition. 


The Helen R. Norton Scholarship Fund, for a student in the Prince School of Retailing. 


The Paramount Uniform Award, for the sophomore student in the School of Nursing 
who has exceptional professional aptitudes. 


* Open to first-year students. 
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The Emeretie O. Patch Fund,* preference being given to applicants who are graduates of 
the Girls’ High School of Boston, or who are graduates of the High School of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, provided that each applicant from the last-named school shall, at the time of 
her application, have resided in Lexington for not less than five years immediately preceding. 


The Florence Stinchfield Patch Fund,* preference to be given to graduates of the High 
School of Lexington, Massachusetts, provided that each applicant shall, at the time of her 
application, have resided in Lexington for not less than five years immediately preceding. 


The Permanent Charity Fund, Incorporated, grant to the College for needy students. 


The John CG. and Harriet W. Phillips Fund, to be used for maintaining scholarships in the 
College. 


The Annis M. Rideout Scholarship Fund, for needy students. 


The Phyllis Dawson Rowe Memorial Scholarship Fund, for a superior student, preferably 
a junior majoring in dietetics, in the School of Home Economics. 


The Mrs. Winthrop Sargent Scholarship Fund, established in memory of the late Mrs. 
Winthrop Sargent of Boston, for the benefit of students in the School of Home Economics. 


The Sealtest Foods Scholarship, for juniors in the School of Home Economics who need 
financial assistance for residence in Home Management House. 


The Sewall Scholarship Fund, derived from the accumulated fund of the former Boston 
Cooking School Corporation and available for students in the School of Home Economics. 


The Miriam Franc Skirball Scholarship Fund, established by friends in memory of the 
late Mrs. Skirball, a former instructor in the Department of English, to be awarded annually 
with the advice of the Director of the School of Publication. 


The Caroline T. Slater Scholarship Fund, a gift of the trustees of the Andrew C, Slater 
Fund, preference to be given to a student from Massachusetts. 


The Dorothy Spaulding Scholarship Fund,* preference to be given to a graduate of Potter 
Academy, in Sebago, Maine. 


The Katharine Lent Stevenson Scholarship Fund,* for the benefit of a member of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which reserves the right to appoint or approve recip- 
ients of the scholarship. 


The Mary Bosworth Stocking Fund, preferably for a student in the School of Home 
Economics. 


The Student Aid Fund, to aid needy and deserving students. 


The Sutter Memorial Scholarship Fund, established in memory of the late Emma M. 
Sutter. 


The May Alden Ward Memorial Scholarship Fund, established by various organizations 
and individuals in memory of the late Mrs. May Alden Ward, preference to be given toa 
Massachusetts student. 


* Open to first-year students. 
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The Helen H. White Scholarship Fund, to aid needy and deserving students. 


The Amasa J. Whiting Scholarship Fund, to assist in the payment of the tuition of a quali- 
fied student. 


The Women’s Scholarship Association Fund.* Scholarships from this Fund are available 
for the aid of young women in general and Jewish young women in particular. Applicants 
must reside within a twenty-five mile radius of Boston. Preference is given to students en- 
tering the first-year class. The scholarship is awarded to a candidate recommended by the 
Women’s Scholarship Association. Applications should be sent to Mrs. I. O. Goverman, 120 
Amory Street, Brookline 46, Massachusetts, or Mrs. Lawrence Fine, 34 Rochester Road, 
Newton 58, Massachusetts. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE GREATER BOSTON SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


There are available under this program a few scholarships* for com- 
muting students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
PROCEDURE 
Application forms may be obtained in the Office of the Registrar. 


In the School of Social Work 


The Alice M. Bell Scholarship Fund, for a student attending the Simmons College School 
of Social Work, with preference to a student residing in Andover, Massachusetts. 


The Permanent Charity Fund, Incorporated, grant to the College for needy students. 


The Nora Saltonstall Scholarship Fund, a memorial scholarship for the benefit of a 
student in the School of Social Work. 


The Edna G. Spitz Scholarship, for students in the School of Social Work. 
For a foreign student, one full tuition scholarship. 


In the Prince School of Retailing 
The Prince School Graduate Scholarships, given for professional competence and need. 


For a foreign student in Library Science or Retailing, one full tuition and residence 
scholarship. 


In addition to the scholarships listed above, a limited amount of scholarship assistance is 
available to graduate students whose applications for admission have been accepted. 


* Open to first-year students. 
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LOANS 


Loans are available from College funds and are to be applied to College 
charges only. Repayment is to be made in small monthly installments following 
the student’s graduation or withdrawal from the College. No interest is 
charged on these student loans. Application may be made in the Office of the 
Director of Student Financial Aid. 

The College participates in The National Defense Student Loan Program, 
authorized by the enactment of Public Law 85-864, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. Information and application blanks may be secured in 
the Office of the Director of Student Financial Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID OFFERED BY ALUMNAE CLUBS 


The following Simmons Clubs provide a certain amount of scholarship 


aid: 


Boston (Massachusetts) Rhode Island 

Cleveland (Ohio) Rochester (New York) 

Hartford (Connecticut) South Shore (Massachusetts) 

Merrimack Valley (Massachusetts) Southern Fairfield County (Connecticut) 
New Haven (Connecticut) Washington (D. C.) 

Newton (Massachusetts) Wellesley-Needham (Massachusetts) 
North Shore (Massachusetts) Westchester County (New York) 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) Worcester (Massachusetts) 


Portland (Maine) 


Procedure. For information, write to the Office of the Director of Student 
Financial Aid, Simmons College. 


THE ALUMNAE AWARDS 


The Alumnae Honor Award, a prize of two hundred dollars, is given to 
the senior who most nearly approximates the ideal Simmons student by 
combining scholarship, participation in student activities, contribution to 
college life, and general all-round excellence. 

The Alumnae Scholarship Award, a prize of two hundred dollars, is given 
to a senior distinguished as to scholarship who comes recommended by the 
school in which she is enrolled as the most promising in her chosen field. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Palmer Award, for the student who has the best record and the 
greatest promise in the field of social studies. 
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The Robert Rankin Award, for the senior who best displays the qualities 
of friendliness, understanding, and interest in her fellow men which were 
evident in Dr. Robert Rankin. 

The Catherine Jones Witton Memorial Award, for the outstanding senior 
specializing in biology. 

The Prince School Founder's Prize, for the outstanding member of the 
graduating class in the Prince School of Retailing. 

The Beatric Gannon Award, for the senior in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration with the highest scholastic average. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EARNING EXPENSES 


It is the policy of the College to advise a prospective student who is 
planning to earn part of the cost of her education to enter only if she can meet 
the expenses of the first year at least. When she has demonstrated her ability 
to carry the work of the College, she may assume the added responsibility of 
a few hours per week toward partial self-maintenance. 

All students seeking work opportunities should register their qualifications 
and needs in the Placement Office. Students in good academic standing may 
sometimes earn money during the college year by tutoring, assisting laboratory 
instructors, doing clerical work, or helping in the cafeteria, dining hall, or library 
at the College or other institutions in the immediate vicinity. The Placement 
Office is glad to assist also in securing such part-time work as the city affords 
(sales, office work, recreation in community centers, baby-sitting, and so forth), 
as well as in finding full-time summer employment. 

Qualified students may be granted permission to earn board and room by 
assisting in some capacity in private families. Such arrangements must be made 
through the Placement Office. Permission is granted only to those whose health 
and academic standing have been approved by the College Physician and the 
Dean. 
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BEQUESTS 


HE Corporation of Simmons College welcomes gifts to be devoted to the 
Cie purposes of the College, to permanent endowment, to scholar- 
ships, to buildings, or to such other use as the donor may specify. Such gifts 
may take the form of a memorial to a person whom the donor designates or to 
the donor himself. Bequests to Simmons College, a charitable educational 
corporation, are free from whatever inheritance or succession taxes are ordi- 
narily imposed and gifts to the College are not reduced by such taxes. 


SUGGESTED FORM FOR SPECIFIC BEQUEST 


“T give, devise, and bequeath to Simmons College, a corporation duly estab- 
lished under the laws of Massachusetts, and located in the City of Boston, the 
SUD) OLe teal: dollars, to be applied to the general uses and purposes of 
said institution.”’ 


SUGGESTED FORM FOR RESIDUARY BEQUEST 


“T give, devise, and bequeath to Simmons College, a corporation duly estab- 
lished under the laws of Massachusetts, and located in the City of Boston, all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of my property, real or personal, of which I 
may die seized or possessed or to which I may be entitled at the time of my 
decease, to be applied to the general uses and purposes of said institution (or 
for express separate purposes of the institution such as may be defined in the 
terms of the will itself).” 
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INFORMATION 


All requests for application forms or for information with regard to the College 
should be addressed to the DiRECTOR OF ADMISSION, SIMMONS COLLEGE, [THE 
Fenway, Boston 15, MassacuuseEtts. Copies of the other publications of the 
College are gladly furnished upon request. They include: 


“Dip You Ask AxsouT SIMMONS?” 

THE GRADUATE BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Tue BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 

THE BULLETIN OF THE PRINCE SCHOOL OF RETAILING 

THe ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 

THe ANNOUNCEMENTS OF AFTER-HouR AND SATURDAY CLASSES 
Tue REGISTER OF OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 
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